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MARCHING ACROSS CAROLINA. 

BY MANNING F. FORCE, 
Brijtadler and Hrcvet Major-General U. S. V. 

The commander, in assigning to me the duty of preparing 
a paper for this evening, said : " We want personal reminis- 
cences ; we want each man who writes to tell what he him- 
self saw, and to use the pronoun I freely." 

I marched across the Carolinas, commanding the Third 
Division, Seventeenth Corps (General Leggett having been 
sent home from Pocotaligo by the surgeons, too ill to go on), 
and can tell somewhat about that. The two striking features 
of the campaign were, the way the army marched and the way 
it was supplied. I will not attempt to give a narrative of the 
campaign, but only some notes of marching and foraging. 

Though there was not much fighting in the campaign, 
General Sherman considered it in some respects his most 
notable achievement. He told me that General Joseph John- 
ston had said to him, *' My engineer oflBcers all reported that 
it was absolutely impossible for an army to march across the 
lower portions of the state in winter, and I took it for granted 
that you would not attempt to advance, unless across the 
upper hill section of the state." 

The soil melts away under rain. Even where the surface 

(1) 
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looks firm and solid, as in a forest, wagon-wheels would some- 
times break through and sink to the hubs. The sluggish 
rivers, swollen with winter rains, spread far beyond their 
borders, branching into several, sometimes into a dozen chan- 
nels, creeping through a wide belt of swamp. 

Instead of finding streams with well defined, solid banks, 
we came upon tangled swamps, miles across, dense with trees, 
vines and thickets, and meandering through them the many 
channels of icy water. The regular crossing over them is by 
roads, at long intervals, built through the swamp on a raised 
causeway, with bridges over the streams. As every crossing 
was defended by batteries which swept it, advance over the 
causeway was impossible. Sometimes a place above or below 
could be found where the streams were all fordable, and the 
troops could wade through them as well as the swamp. Some- 
times the men waded the swamp and bridged the streams. 
Sometimes we were fortunate enough to find a place where all 
the streams united in one channel, with a firm bank on our 
side and swamp beyond. There we could lay pontoons and 
cross. Always, to the very last, we crossed unobserved, and 
the enemy, surprised to see a line of battle emerge from the 
woods on their flank, abandoned their works precipitately and 
fell back behind the next river. We would rebuild the burned 
bridges, move the trains over the regular road, and pursue. 

Pursuit, though steady and unremitting, could not be swift. 
The four army corps had together 2,000 wagons in their trains, 
and batteries and ambulances equal to 500 more. These, on 
good roads, would take up twenty-five miles. It was neces- 
sary, and it was the practice, for each corps to march upon a 
separate road. Even 500 wagons, with batteries and ambu- 
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lances, struggling through a quagmire, will stretch out over 
the length of a day's march. To still shorten each corps' 
column, roads were reserved exclusively for wheels; troops 
marched alongside, but .outside, of the road. It rained most 
of the time, day and night. The soft soil was cut and churned 
by the trains till the wagon beds would rest on the surface, 
finding no support from the buried wheels ; even the mules 
became discouraged. We had to build roads to travel over. 
Every division had a regularly organized pioneer corps, which 
toiled all day building road and bridges. Every brigade had 
an organized pioneer party to clear a way for the troops and 
help at times in repairing the road. Parties were detailed 
every day to lift wagons up out of the mud, when the teams 
could not pull them through. Sometimes a regiment, some- 
times a brigade, was turned into a pioneer detail to. aid in 
building road and causeway. 

With all this toil, the column was late in getting into camp. 
Often it was on the road all night, and the rear would arrive 
in the morning to see the front moving oflF on the next day's 
march. To insure the posting of the camp picket guard, and 
allow the men to go to sleep at once on reaching camp undis- 
turbed by apprehension of detail, I had the picket for the 
coming night detailed to report every morning before leaving 
camp. The detail of each brigade marched at the head of 
the brigade, served as advance party and skirmishers through 
the day; and, in the afternoon, when word came for the 
proper staflF officers to report to the corps officers at the head 
of the column, to ride forward and lay out the ground for 
camp, the picket details were detached, moved forward, pass- 
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ing the column, and reached the camp ground in time to be 
posted by daylight. 

While wagon roads were repaired, railroads were destroyed. 
It had been found in Georgia that rails merely bent could be 
straightened in rolling mills. Hence, in Carolina, General 
Sherman required every rail to be spirally twisted. 

There was an engineer regiment provided with implements 
for the purpose. Other troops would bind a railroad chair to 
the end of a telegraph pole with telegraph wire. When a rail 
was softened with heat, one such chair was clamped to each 
end of the rail ; and parties, pulling at the poles as levers in 
opposite directions, twisted the rails to the semblance of great 
sticks of taffy. One day a detachment — regiment or brig- 
ade — shirked this work, simply bending the rails in. the old 
way. When this was discovered, they were sent back to do 
the work over again. The railroad ties being already burned, 
and the cooled rails bent into chaotic shapes, this task was 
much more diflBcult than it had been in the beginning. 

Perhaps a few details will aid this general statement. On 
the 5th of January, the First Brigade of the Third Division, 
then encamped outside of Savannah, received unexpectedly 
an order at 2| P. M. to march to Thunderbolt and take trans- 
ports for Port Royal Island. At five minutes before three, 
camps were struck and troops in line, awaiting the order to 
march. We reached Beaufort, and marched out of town and 
bivouacked by the shore. As no baggage was taken along, 
officers had no shelter. There was no firewood. A chill wind 
from the ocean reached our very marrow. 

On the 6th, the entire division being in bivouac without 
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Marching Across Carolina. 5 

wagons, order to move was received at 2 p. M., and in fifteen 
minutes both brigades were packed, formed and moving. 

The Seventeenth Corps, on the 14th, moved to the main 
land by pontoons, and pushed out to Pocotaligo, skirmish- 
ing on the way and pushing the enemy out of the massive 
entrenchments and redoubts that blocked the road in places. 
Here the corps lay till the 30th of January, fillifig trains, re- 
ceiving recruits, sending home the sick, etc., while the other 
three corps, near the Savannah River, were strung on dykes or 
huddled on knobs of earth, amid a waste of water, waiting 
for land to become visible. 

February 3d, First Division, General Mower, and Fourth 
Division, General Giles A. Smith, with serious loss, forced 
the crossing of the Salkahatchie at River's Bridge. Mower 
crossed above the bridge, wading the swamp and bridging 
seventeen unfordable streams; Smith crossing below, waded 
the swamp and forded thirty-five streams. February 9th, it 
froze all day. The corps reached Binnaker's Bridge, over the 
South Fork of the Edisto, to find it burned and the crossing 
defended by earth-works. Mower's division, being in front, 
crossed below in boats, and found the farther side of the river 
was an extensive swamp, where the water was waist deep. 
The Third Division arrived and went into camp a little be- 
fore midnight. While the men were cooking supper, order 
came to me to go to the support of Mower. Cofiee was 
poured out of the tins and the column was in march, in a few 
minutes. Near the river I met General Mower returning in 
person to report. His frozen overcoat crackeled as he rode. 
He had marched half a mile through the swamp to firm land, 
and the lines of steel gleaming in the moonlight, as they 
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emerged from the forest, was the first warning to the enemy 
that their position was turned. 

On the 23d of February, the Third Division, forming rear 
of the corps, came to halt two miles from the Wateree. The 
river was so swollen from the rains that the pontoons of a 
single corps could not bridge it. The Fifteenth Corps joined 
its pontoons *to those of the Seventeenth, and crossed over 
first. Rains came on. The pontoon bridge became slippery 
with accumulating mud, as the column of troops and trains 
kept passing over. At 11 p. m. the Third Division began to 
cross. A wagon slipped ofi" the bridge, broke a boat, and 
made a delay of two hours. At 4:30 A. M. I rode over and 
floundered one or two miles through the mud to where the 
flies of division head-quarters (no tents were allowed on this 
march) were pitched. The rear of the division was over by 
9 A. M.; the bridge taken up by 11 A. M. 

Being charged with the safety of the pontoon train, I went 
into camp at night, eight miles in the rear of the rest of the 
corps, and the pontoon train camped three miles in my rear. 
It rained all night and all next day. The country was swim- 
ming with water. Brooks had become torrents scarcely 
fordable. Wood laid on the road for corduroy floated off* 
The entire Second Brigade was turned into a pioneer party to 
build a new road, and the First Brigade to lift wagons out of 
the mud. Four solid miles of corduroy were laid, and after 
a march of twelve miles we crossed Flatrock Creek, and went 
into camp ten miles in the rear of the rest of the corps, and 
sent back two regiments to guard the pontoon train, which 
had to halt five miles in my rear. 

It rained all night ; but, favored next day with good road 
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and good weather, we came upon the rear of the other divisions 
of the corps in the afternoon. They had been all day getting 
their trains over Little Lynch's Creek, at Hough's Bridge. 
The creek had spread far beyond its banks. The bridge stood 
apparently in the middle of a lake. Great care was required 
to move over the submerged road and strike the bridge. The 
trains in front were out of the way by 6 P. M. The water 
was subsiding, but it was not safe to urge the trains, in the 
blackness of the night, one hundred and fifty yards through 
the water to strike the bridge over a roaring torrent. The 
night was spent in building a causeway out to the bridge, and 
before daylight the march was resumed, fires being built to 
light us over the creek. 

Next day, at 2 P. M., we overtook the other divisions at 
Young's Bridge, over Lynch's Creek. Here was such an 
overflow that 1,500 officers and men (so it was stated to me 
at the time) spent the day in the water, building one and a 
half mile of causeway and bridges over the overflowed land. 
I started my trains over this bridge at 11 p. m., and moved 
the. troops across next morning at 6:30 A. M. At sunset 
the corps halted in a strong position and intrenched, twelve 
miles from Cheraw, where Hardee had arrived with the 
garrison from Charleston. Waited here till 3d March for 
the Fifteenth Corps and the left wing to get over Lynch's 
Creek. 

On the 8th of March the Third Division was the head 
of the column, and marched seventeen miles, and was quick 
enough to save Campbell's Bridge, over Lumber River, in 
North Carolina, which the enemy tried to destroy. The en- 
tries in my diary are: "Rained all day. Road through 
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swamps half the way. Worst marching for troops I ever 
saw ; had to wade much of the time, and scramble through 
wet trees nearly all the time, and tread narrow passages 
mixed with wagons." 

On the 9th the division marched twelve miles, crossing 
Long Swamp, Richland Creek, Mill Swamp and Raft Swamp. 
Began to rain at 2 p. M., and poured till in the night. The 
head of the division reached camp at 4 p. M.; the rear of the 
train got in at 2:30 next morning. " By that time," says my 
journal, " the roads were running and the corduroy laid, all 
floating. Men had to wade up to their hips and waists." 

I read from my journal of the 15th and 16th of March — 
15th : " Thunder-storm at noon ; killed one and severely in- 
jured two men of the Seventy-eighth Ohio in an open field. 
Rained after that all day and all night. Soil melted like 
sugar. Laid three miles of corduroy ; much floated off* and 
had to be relaid ; men had to stand on it to keep it in place ; 
wagons kept sticking ; men toiled terribly. At 2 a. m, a de- 
tail was trying at a wagon ; as they by main strength lifted 
it up the mules drew it away, and left the two rows of men 
pressed down, sticking in the mud. They shouted, ' Send a 
detail to pull these mules out.' I came to camp at 3 A. M. to 
go to bed. None of the Second Brigade in yet. 16th : At 5 
A. M. sent two regiments that had had some sleep to the help 
of the Second Brigade, still struggling with their section of 
the train ; the mules all dispirited; all in by 9 a.m. Sent 
the Twelfth Wisconsin to help pontoon train over South River. 
It rained all day. Crossed the bridge at 7 P. M. The coun- 
try was one sheet of water ; the road a canal. Marched six 
miles, crossed a bridge not burned, and went into camp. 
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Went to bed at 3 A. M, Half the rear section of the 
train, guarded by the First Brigade, was not yet in. This 
night I slept in a house. 17th : The Twelfth Wisconsin 
brought in the rear of the train at 6 a. m., and moved at 
7 A. M." 

On the 18th it was again the turn of the Third Division to 
be in front. On the preceding night I obtained General 
Blair's permission to send all the division but two regiments 
forward, passing by the train of the division in front of me, 
80 that they reached camp by 11 p. M. I brought those two 
regiments forward to the head of my train, with which they 
reached camp at 1 A. M. Finding the greater part of the 
train in at 2:30 A. M., I went to bed. The rear, however, 
came into camp just as I was moving out in the morning. 
The day was fine and the first part of the road good. The 
last half of the road had to be corduroyed almost without a 
break. Fortunately, the pioneer battalion of the army hap- 
pened to be with the Seventeenth Corps, and the entire bat- 
talion, five hundred men, with fit tools, was set to work to aid 
the division and brigade pioneers. Then regiments were de- 
tailed till five regiments were at work. This happy day the 
entire division was in camp by sunset; a camp in clean, fine 
woods, with streams of water in front and forage at hand. 
This happy day I issued in the morning an entire day's ration 
of hard bread. 

On this march, 432 miles, ending at Goldsboro, and 
made in fifty-four days, including halts, the Third Division, 
according to report of the division engineer, constructed 15 
miles and 1,353 yards corduroy road for wagons ; 122 miles 
627 yards of side road for troops ; 303 yards of small bridges 
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where pontoons could not be used ; 1 mile and 520 yards of 
infantry intrenchment ; one battery for 2 guns, another for 3 
guns ; and destroyed 14 miles 800 yards of railway, heating 
and twisting spirally every rail. Wading and pushing through 
thickets, night and day, wore out the shoes, tore away cloth- 
ing, and carried off hats. On the 19th of March, wagons left 
behind at Fayetteville for supplies expected up the river, 
overtook us. That day 494 pairs of shoes were issued to the 
division, yet 172 men were still left entirely barefoot. 

When we approached Goldsboro, General Sherman sent 
word out to move wagons out of the road, close up the troops, 
and pass in columns before him. General Schofield, I think, 
also General Cox, stood with General Sherman and General 
Blair as the Seventeenth Corps passed. The men were in 
motley garb — ^bare feet, bare legs, tattered coats, felt hats, 
beavers, straw hats — every known style of head covering was 
seen. But they marched buoyantly, with precise ranks and 
elastic tread. General Blair said : " See those poor fellows 
with bare legs.'' General Sherman said : " Splendid legs ! 
splendid legs ! I would give both mine for any one of them !" 

Foraging was a vital necessity in this campaign. The 
foragers, called " Sherman's Bummers," performed a service 
without which the army could not have advanced. The 
march from Pocotaligo to Goldsboro took fifty-four days. 
The Third Division had, at starting, in wagons and haversacks, 
twenty-five days' rations of hard bread, thirty days of coflFee, 
and some sugar and salt. Wagons and haversacks together 
could carry no more. Not a pound of meat was carried in 
the wagons. Some cattle were taken along on the hoof, but 
their meat was poor sustenance. I believe every other divi- 
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sion took some cured meat in their trains. But my train was 
a small one, and I preferred to take all the hard bread and 
coflFee possible, trusting to the country for meat. In my 
diary I find an entry 6th February : " Men to-day carry ten 
days' rations on their persons, i. e., all they will get for ten 
days, except what they forage." These ten days' rations 
consisted of three days' hard bread and a larger proportion of 
coffee and sugar, with notice that no more would be issued for 
ten days. 

Napoleon discusses the relative merits of drawing subsist 
ence from the country by requisition and drawing it by direct 
seizure. In the thickly inhabited countries of Europe, where 
the roads are studded with cities, requisition is practicable 
and preferable. But in a sparsely settled region, where 
towns are few and small and scantily supplied, and provisions 
are mainly found on scattered plantations, there is no alterna- 
tive ; there is no means of obtaining subsistence but by direct 
seizure. In the Third Division the forage detail for each 
regiment consisted of one officer and about a dozen enlisted 
men, the number of enlisted men varying with the size of the 
regiment. In the morning every detail reported to the pro- 
vost marshal of the division before leaving camp. They went 
in advance of the column, and scoured the country for ten 
miles out from the flanks ; often went farther out. Visiting 
plantations, they gathered supplies, and when necessary cap- 
tured wagons to bring supplies into camp. At first they 
went out on foot, but before long they were all mounted. 
They acquired experience which seemed like instinct in find- 
ing their way about the country, and to the ground selected 
for the night camp. Arriving at the camp-ground, sometimes 
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being the first on the ground, they observed the corps staff 
allot ground to each division, and then the division oflScers 
allot ground to each brigade. The ground for each brigade 
being designated, they knew where each regiment would 
bivouac. At once every party would repair to the ground 
where its regiment on arrival would camp, and the troops 
coming in through the night would find, not only pickets 
posted, but camp-fires burning, and bacon, sweet potatoes, 
and corn meal ready for them. Sometimes a party would 
find a grist mill, and instead of going to camp would set to 
work grinding meal and send to camp for wagons, and would 
spend the night grinding if the supply of corn held out. 

It was a common practice with planters to bury their provi- 
sions and hide their stock in the swamps, for both armies, 
National and Confederate, foraged alike. But the men soon 
gained a wonderful facility in discovering the hidden stores. 
From the general appearance of the barns and smoke-houses 
they quickly and unerringly made up their minds where 
something was hidden. By indications which themselves 
would find it hard to explain, they determined the general 
locality where the cache was made. Advancing in line in 
open order, driving their ramrods into the ground, a few 
minutes would reveal the hidden stores, A negro one day 
said to General Leggett, in Georgia : '^ Dese Yankee soldiers 
have noses like hounds. Massa hid all his horses way out dar 
in de swamp. Some soldiers come along. All at once dey 
held up dere noses and sniffed and sniffed, and stopped still and 
sniffed, and turned into de swamp and held up dere noses and 
sniffed, and, Lord a' Massy, went right straight to where de 
horses was tied in de swamp." One day a sergeant went 
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into a country house. The planter and his wife were there. 
After a little talk the sergeant, with great solemnity, asked : 
" Has any one died here lately ?" The planter quickly said : 
" No, nobody." The sergeant gravely said : " I thought 
somebody had died here." The planter said : " No, sir." 
His wife said : " Oh, yes ; don't you remember, my dear, don't 
you remember that colored boy that was buried yesterday ?" 
The planter added : "Ah, yes ; there was a colored boy buried 
yesterday." The sergeant, with increased solemnity, said : 
*' I only wanted to let you know that I have opened that 
grave and taken out the corpse." There were loud expostula- 
tions then, for this corpse, so called, was the plantation 
supply of ham. 

At Goldsboro, General Blair required a report of captured 
stores. As no account had been kept, the reports could be 
only a rough estimate. The report of the Third Division was : 

SUBSISTENCE OBTAINED. 

Sweet potatoes, lbs G0,000 

Corn meal, lbs 100,000 

Cured meat, lbs 200,000 

Molasses, galls 150 

Sugar, bbls 8 

Salt, bbls 15 

Coffee, bbls 1 

Corn, bush 7,000 

EXPENDED. 

Issued to stock — 

Salt, bbls ; 10 

Corn, bush 7,000 
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Issued to refugees and indigent citizens — 

Corn meal, lbs 5,000 

Cured meat, lbs 1,000 

The rest of the above was issued to the troops. 

OTHER CAPTURED SUPPLIES. 

Horses 350 

Mules 230 

Killed— 

Horses 180 

Mules... 130 

Issued and turned over — 

Horses 170 

Mules 100 

Also, 100 wagons and other vehicles were captured, all of 
which were turned over or destroyed. At Fayetteville, the 
foragers captured a steamboat, which was of utmost value^ 
being sent down the river with dispatches and sick men. 

Gathering subsistence was not the only service rendered by 
the foragers. They enveloped the marching columns with a 
wide-spread cloud of skirmishers, which the enemy could not 
push through. They were thoroughly imbued with confidence 
in the invincibility of Sherman's army. When a squad came 
upon hostile cavalry, in whatever numbers, and at whatever 
distance from the army, it gave fight. Any other squad 
within hearing of the firing hastened to take part. If forced 
back they retired fighting, and other detachments drawn by 
the sound swarmed to the rescue, till the time came, always 
sooner or later, that they gathered in numbers sufficient to 
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drive back in turn any cavalry that they encountered. Some- 
times these enterprising Uhlans, dashing on in advance, seized 
an important point and held it till the head of the column 
approached. General Sherman told me that General Johnston 
said to him : " Your foragers were the most efficient cavalry 
ever known. They covered your flanks so completely that I 
never could penetrate through them far enough to feel your 
column. And the fact that they could be sent so far oflF from 
the eyes of the commanding officers and return regularly 
at night, is proof of the highest state of discipline of your 
army." When the army reached Goldsboro and went into 
camp to refit, the functions of the foragers ceased. They 
surrendered their horses to the provost marshals, returned to 
their regular duty in the ranks, and were seen no more. 

The march across South Carolina was devastating. There 
was much burning and destruction ; and there was pillage, 
undoubtedly, of small, portable articles. But soldiers who 
were so exact about their burden that they cut oflF and threw 
away every unnecessary inch of blanket in order to save the 
weight, would not incumber themselves with plunder. At a 
place where we halted for a day, just after leaving South 
Carolina, the provost marshals of the Seventeenth Corps, 
without warning, inspected the camps, searching men and 
knapsacks to find stolen articles. The result of the raid 
was a little clothing and some tobacco. Even in South 
Carolina I never heard of any case of personal abuse. The 
people said both armies, the National and the Confederate, 
were alike in taking their property ; that the difference was 
we also burned their houses, while their own soldiers abused 
and insulted them. 
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When we crossed the boundary line into North Caro- 
lina, destruction ceased. Not a house was burned, and the 
army gave to the people more than it took from them. On 
the march from Raleigh to Washington, after the surren- 
der of Lee and Johnston, not a man strayed from the ranks, 
not so much as a chicken was taken, not a fence-rail was 
bijrned. 

The character of the country gave some features to 
what fighting there was in the Carolina campaign, but the 
marching and foraging were its special features. I will not 
extend this paper by any description of the forcing of the 
passage of defended rivers, but will close by reading from 
the Charleston Mercury, of the 14th of January, 1865, a 
South Carolinian's account of depredations by Confederate 
troops, and a letter from General Charles Woods to me about 
the burning of Columbia : 

[From Charleston Mercury.] 

Lower Three Runs, 
Barnwell District, S. C, December ^Ist. 
To Hon, J. A. Seddon, Secretary of War, Richmondy Va, : 

I can not forbear appealing to you in behalf of the pro- 
ducing population of the States of Georgia and South Car- 
olina for protection against the destructive lawlessness of 
members of General Wheeler's command. From Augusta 
to Ilardeeville the road is now strewn with corn left on the 
ground unconsumed. Beeves have been shot down in the 
fields, one-quarter taken olBf, and the balance left for buz- 
zards. Horses are stolen out of wagons on the road and by 
wholesale out of stables at night. 
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The writer saw an order from General Wheeler author- 
izing search to be made in his command for thirty-seven 
animals stolen from Mr. Fitzpatrick's plantation in Twiggs 
county, Georgia, only four of which had up to a few days 
ago been recovered. Within a few miles of this neighbor- 
hood Wheeler's men tried to rob a young lady of a horse 
while she was on a visit to a neighbor's, but for the timely 
arrival of a citizen, who prevented the outrage being perpe- 
trated. It is no unusual thing to see these men ride into 
camp with all sorts of plunder. Private houses are visited, 
carpets, blankets, and other furniture they can lay their 
hands on are taken by force, in the presence of the owners. 

Fort Wallace, Kan., June 17, 1870. 
General M. F, Force, Cincinnati, 0. : 

Dear General : — I send the following statement rela- 
tive to the taking of Columbia, S. C, as requested. The 
night before our troops entered Columbia, S. C, I was en- 
gaged throwing Colonel Charles Stone's brigade of Iowa 
troops across Broad River in pontoon boats. The last men 
were landed just after daylight, and after clearing away the 
rebel pickets that lined the stream near where the pontoon 
bridge was laid, this brigade pushed forward toward Co- 
lumbia, and met the mayor of the city about a mile from the 
crossing, who turned over the city to Colonel Stone. This 
brigade pushed on into the city, and, finding it still occu- 
pied by Wade Hampton's rear guard, drove them from the 
city and took possession; posting guards so as to protect 
the city from pillage. I entered the city about an hour 
2 
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after Colonel Stone, with the remainder of my division, and 
found the streets piled full of cotton, many of the piles on 
fire. This cotton was fired by Wade Hampton's men. I 
led the remainder of my division through the city, and took 
position in a north-east direction, just outside the city 
limits. 

About 3 o'clock in the afternoon a heavy wind storm 
came up, which lasted all night, and about 8 o'clock it was 
reported to me that the city was on fire. I immediately or- 
dered another brigade into the city to assist in putting out 
the fire, but without elBfect, until it reached State House 
Square, having burned the greater portion of the city. The 
fire started from the burning piles of cotton blown by the 
wind upon the roofs of the houses. I burned the next day, 
after the wind subsided, twelve hundred bales of cotton, 
which I found piled in the streets outside of the burned 
district. 

Not having access to my papers, I can not make this 

statement so full as I could wish. I will make you a full 

statement of the afiair as soon as I can get to my papers. 

I am, general, yours truly, 

Chas. R. Woods, 

Brevet Major- General U. S, A. 
Bead May 2, 1883. 
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WILLIAM HAINES LYTLE. 

BY DR. AND. C. KEMPER, 
Late Assistant AdJuUnt-Qeneral U. S. V. 

William Haines Lytle was a man of mark. He was bom in 
Cincinnati on the 2d of November, 1826, of an illustrious 
parentage. His great-grandfather, William Lytle, was com- 
missioned a captain by Robert H. Morris, Governor of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, on the 9th of April, 1750, and 
placed in command of Fort Hamilton, and the troops in and 
around it, and was subsequently a colonel in the Colonial 
service. He was conspicuous among those who emigrated 
to Kentucky in 1779, where he was held in high repute as an 
Indian fighter. 

His grandfather, also William Lytle, was carefully schooled 
in Indian warcraft by his father, in the neighborhood of Blue 
Lick and Lexington, Ky. At the age of sixteen he com- 
manded a company of fifty men in Colonel Daniel Boone's 
division, and, in the movement against the Piqua settlements, 
led the advance and captured the principal Indian chief. He 
was the personal friend of President Andrew Jackson, and in 
his administration was Surveyor-General of Public Lands. 

His father. General Robert Lytle, a distinguished politi- 
cian, represented the district of Cincinnati in Congress, and 
was a favorite orator of the Democracy of Ohio. Both Rob- 
ert and his father were ranking oflScers in the militia in the 
Southern District of Ohio. 
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William Haines Lytle was educated in the early schools of 
Cincinnati, whose teachers made such an indelible impression 
upon the generous youth fortunately committed to their care. 
Among his associates in the Cincinnati College he was dis- 
tinguished for the graces of his oratory. He was prepared 
for the practice of the law by his uncle, E. S. Haines. 

He had always the military spirit. He enlisted for the 
Mexican war, and was elected first lieutenant in Company L, 
in the Second Regiment of Infantry, Ohio Volunteers, Colonel 
Irvin, of Lancaster, commanding. The regiment was received 
into the service on the 5th of October, 1847, and disbanded 
on the 25th of July, 1848. On the 21st of December, 1847, 
he was made captain of the company. His letters from 
Mexico contain beautiful descriptions of tropical scenery. 

After this he was elected by the Democracy a member of 
the Ohio Legislature, and served in it two terms. He was 
classed among the radical Democrats, but had many admirers 
among the Whigs. He was not a frequent but the most ef- 
fective speaker in the House. 

He was studious in his attention to the local interests com- 
mitted to his care. His speech in advocacy of the bill to 
place a statue of Washington, by Hiram Powers, in the state 
house, in which he claimed that Cincinnati had produced the 
greatest sculptor of modern times, was a model of graceful 
oratory. He looked at American slavery as a financial ques- 
tion in which Great Britain was more interested than the 
United States. And subsequent events proved that the 
wishes of many British subjects were not averse to the per- 
petuation of our peculiar institution. He was for a time 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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In 1857 he was the candidate of the Democracy for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and with the famous Colonel Manypenny 
canvassed the state. 

He was always interested in the amateur military organiza- 
tions of the city. 

At the beginning of the war he was the major-general com- 
manding the First Division of the Ohio Militia. 

On Sunday, the 15th of April, 1861, Fort Sumter was evac- 
uated. The President's call for seventy-five thousand three- 
months troops was made and signed on that day, and distrib- 
uted in the early hours of Monday morning. Major-General 
Lytle was in Columbus when the telegram was received by 
the Governor of Ohio. He came the same day to Cincinnati, 
with orders to establish a camp of rendezvous for the Hamil- 
ton county troops. Having previously telegraphed his staff 
to meet him, he arrived at the then favorite army hostelry, 
the Burnet House, at nine P. M. The military organization 
known as the Guthrie Grays was made the nucleus for the 
Sixth Infantry. Under General Lytle's orders, that regiment 
was recruited to its full militia strength that night.* The doors 
of the rendezvous were locked, and hundreds anxious to en- 
list turned away. The next day the regiment was inspected 
and marched to Camp Harrison. On the 18th it was mus- 
tered into the service at the full army strength. The Ninth, 
the Fifth, and the Tenth Regiments quickly followed. 

In the meantime four companies had been forwarded to 
Washington, through Columbus — Lytle's own company, the 
Montgomery Guards, in time to take their place as Company 
D, in the First Regiment ; and in the Second Regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Lewis Wilson, until then chief of police ; 
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Company A, the Rover Guards; Company D, the Zouave 
Guards, and Company E, the Lafayette Guards. Althoufi;h 
not in the heat of the action at the first battle of Bull Run, 
these regiments preserved their order and covered the retreat 
with honor. It is probably true that the Montgomery Guards 
were the first troops started to Columbus, although there were 
two arrivals before them, one from Lancaster and one of two 
companies from Dayton. The two regiments left Columbus 
for Washington Wednesday night. General Lytic proposed 
to furnish an artillery regiment, but the Secretary of War de- 
clined it. 

Major-General Lytle's eflSciency was recognized in the pre- 
sentation of a horse by Mr. Charles W. West and other citi- 
zens, and a handsome sword by Thomas J. Gallagher, Esq., on 
behalf of the Cincinnati Bar. 

On the 4th of June, 1861, he was commissioned Colonel of 
the Tenth Infantry, Ohio Volunteers, known as the Mont- 
gomery Regiment. The ground-work of the powerful influ- 
ence of comradeship that pervaded the federal army was laid 
in the beginning. General Lytle sent his horse by his serv- 
ant and marched on foot, at the head of his regiment, in its 
first march from Camp Harrison to Camp Pennison, on the 
24th of June, 1861. During his whole military career, 
wherever his men were, there he was, sharing their labors and 
dangers. 

At Buchannon, Virginia, complaint was made to General 
McClellan that Company C, Nineteenth Infantry, Ohio Vol- 
unteers, had entered and robbed the house of a noted seces- 
sionist. The regiment was paraded in front of their quar- 
ters. The accused company were required to lay down their 
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arms and see them carted away. They were then dismissed 
the service. A lieutenant and nine men were sent to Co- 
lumbus for trial. The Eighth, Tenth and Nineteenth In- 
fantry, Ohio Volunteers, composed the brigade of General 
Rosecrans. 

Against this proceeding Colonel Lytle vigorously protested. 
It was very repugnant to Governor Dennison. Every one of 
the oflScers of the regiment tendered his resignation. After- 
Tf ard, the character of the informer was better known. It was 
doubtful if his oath was credible. It was scarcely probable 
that he had money or valuables of which to be robbQd. The 
order was revoked from Washington, and the company re- 
turned to duty. 

For more than two months Colonel Lytle's regiment was 
selected for the most exacting and important duties. 

The first engagement in which it took part was that of 
Carnifex Ferry, on the 10th of September, 1861. General 
Floyd had posted himself in a horseshoe bend on the west 
side of the River Gauley, opposite the mouth of Meadow 
River and Carnifex Ferry. The river and steep declivities 
protected his rear and flanks, and yet he hastily completed a 
bridge at the ferry, peradventure he might steal away. His 
front was protected naturally and artificially. His position 
was in a depression upon a hill, which was a precipice 
at his flanks and rear, and fell sharply in his front. The 
troops of General Rosecrans had been on the move since three 
o'clock in the morning. It was intended to make a recon- 
noissance to determine what might be the wisest thing to do on 
the following day. At four p. M., the Tenth Ohio was thrown 
forward. About one hundred yards in front of the Confed- 
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erate position, the road, until then approaching it directly, 
turned almost at a right angle, and, sweeping around the for- 
tifications, made full three-fourths of a circle down the de- 
clivity to the ferry in their rear. Until this angle in the road 
was reached, the opposing forces were concealed from each 
other by the timber and undergrowth. At the corner Lytle 
met the log and earth fortifications, and the cannon grimly 
staring him in the face. He ordered the Tenth to follow him 
in a charge, fully expecting to capture the place in the assault. 
But he was shot and unhorsed. The Confederate account says 
he fell within thirty yards of their front. 

Doubtless he owed his life to the fact that the ball came from 
what was known as a squirrel rifle. At short range it cut 
clean through his leg, missing the arteries, and fatally wounded 
his horse, which, plunging, fell dead within the enemy's 
works. It was currently reported at the time that the leader 
of the Tenth was a chosen mark for the sharpshooters of the 
Confederates. They admired his bravery and dash, but did 
not desire their exhibition by a foeman. As he lay upon the 
ground he seized the musket of a fallen comrade and endeav- 
ored to avenge himself. The best judgment at the time was 
that the charge would have been successful had he not fallen. 
John H. Green, a correspondent, fell beside him. Sergeant 
Michael Fitzgibbons, his color-bearer, was killed, exclaiming, 
as he fell : " Never mind me, boys ! Hold up the flag !" The 
next color-bearer, Daniel O'Conner, was shot down. Captain 
Stephen J. McGroarty raised the colors, and sharejd the fate 
of his predecessors. 

On the left of Colonel Lytle was Major Rutherford B. Hayes 
with the Twenty-third Ohio ; on the right Colonel John W. 
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Lowe and the Twelfth Ohio. Colonel Lowe, pressing through 
the nnderbrush, seeking Colonel Lytle, said : " I want to be 
where Lytle is. There is where the fighting will be." A ball 
struck him fairly in the forehead, killing him instantly. His 
postrate body was mangled by an exploding shell. The Ninth 
Ohio was immediately in the rear of the Montgomery regi- 
ment, terrible in its enthusiasm to get over the " sticks and 
dirt " of the fortifications, and grapple the foe hand to 
hand. 

There was intense enthusiasm in Cincinnati over Lytle and 
his wounded comrades on their arrival by the steamer Wave. 
The beautiful silk colors bearing the inscription " God and the 
Union," presented to the regiment by the ladies, torn to 
shreds, with the remaining splinters of the staflF, in Shillito's 
window on Fourth street, attracted the tearful gaze of crowds. 
Even his black horse was celebrated as a hero in the National 
press. 

For three months Colonel Lytle commanded the camp of 
rendezvous and instruction at Bardstown, Ky., with an aver- 
age presence of ten thousand troops. 

He was assigned in the Army of the Cumberland to the 
command of the Seventeenth Brigade, Third Division, Gen- 
eral 0. M. Mitchell commanding, and participated in the Ala- 
bama campaign. On the return he was intrusted with the 
evacuation of Huntsville, and brought up the rear, with the 
aid of Colonel John Kennett's Fourth Cavalry. He also cov- 
ered the .rear of General BuelFs army on its march into Ken- 
tucky, General Lovell H. Rousseau commanding the division. 
In both instances he received the public acknowledgment of 
the commanding general. 
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In his retreat from Louisville, General Bragg, seeing that 
General Buell was about to strike him with full force, turned 
suddenly and furiously assaulted a portion of the army at 
Perry ville. General Gilbert, commanding the center of General 
Buell's army, had taken position at Perryville on the 7th of 
October, 1862, and was annoying the rear of General Bragg'a 
army. General A. M. McCook, whose corps constituted the 
left wing, was at Mackville, ten miles distant. General Crit- 
tenden's corps, the right wing, was at Bardstown, beyond 
supporting distance. At two o'clock on the morning of the 
8th, General McCook was ordered to take position on General 
Gilbert's left as speedily as possible. He was in position 
at eleven. The troops of General McCook were alligned as 
follows : The Third Division, General Rousseau, on the 
right, and in it, from right to left, the Seventeenth Brigade, 
Colonel Lytle ; the Ninth Brigade, Colonel Len- A. Harris, 
and the Twenty-eighth Brigade, Colonel Starkweather, with 
the division of General James S. Jackson, on the left, and in it, 
from right to left, the Thirty-third Brigade, General W. R. 
Terrill, and the Thirty-fourth Brigade, Colonel George P. 
Webster. By the order of General McCook, given in person 
as the troops were forming into line. General Terrill's brigade 
was thrown far forward, so that Colonel Starkweather's 
brigade was in the rear. The assaulting force consisted of 
General Anderson's division on Colonel Lytle's front. Gen- 
eral Buckner's division on Colonel Harris' front, and General 
Cheatham's division on General Terrill's front. About two 
o'clock the Confederate force made their impetuous attack. 
General Terrill's brigade received the shock. It was too 
much for the most veteran troops to withstand. This was the 
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first experience of the brigade under fire, and, maintaining 
their position as long as it was possible, they fell back, leav- 
ing General James S. Jackson and General W. R. Terrill 
dead upon the field. This cleared General Starkweather's 
front, but exposed the flank of Colonel Harris, his brigade, 
with that of Colonel Lytle, having been advanced to allign 
with that of General Terrill's as quickly as they noticed his 
position. These two brigades then confronted, and held, the 
three Confederate divisions. Loomis' Battery and Simon- 
son's Fourth Indiana Battery, at short range, gave memorable 
assistance. A barn took fire upon the flank of the Third Ohio, 
Colonel Beatty, Colonel Harris' brigade, and the men, with 
scorched clothing and blistered faces, were compelled to 
retire, leaving upon the ground one-third of their number, and 
five color-bearers. D. C. Walker, of Company C, a youth of 
seventeen, bore the colors back. The Fifteenth Kentucky, 
Colonel Curran Pope, sprang to the vacated place, but quickly 
retired, leaving all of its field and staff*, and one-half of its 
number^ upon the field. As they did so. Captain James 
Brown Forman, of Company C, only nineteen years of age, 
ran forward, wrenched the colors of his regiment from the 
hands of the enemy, and bore them safely back. Three color- 
bearers had been killed. Captain Forman, with his brother. 
Lieutenant Ezekiel S. Forman, who had received three balls, 
the last one in his knee, making his right leg useless, assisting 
their living, though disemboweled, cousin, Corporal Ludwell 
D. Luckett, who had six brothers in General Bragg's army, 
brought but ten of his company out of that position. The 
Fifteenth Kentucky had representatives in it of the best and 
truest families of Louisville. Some months afterward the 
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regiment passed through Louisville on its way to Vicksburg. 
As it marched through the streets, receiving the cheers of a 
crowd of friends, a famous major-general standing in the 
Gait House was asked : " What troops are those ?" He thought- 
lessly replied : " The Fifteenth Kentucky, that ran at Perry- 
ville." " You coward !" exclaimed a Kentucky girl. " You 
did not dare to lead the Fifteenth Kentucky at Perryville." 
The Second Ohio lost more than one-third of its number. 
Colonel Harris notified Colonel Lytle that his flank was 
exposed. Colonel Lytle saw that his right flank also was 
attacked by overwhelming numbers. Upon the one side 
General Bragg appeared in person on the field, and General 
Polk, encouraging his troops, and on the other General Rous- 
seau, a host in himself. Colonel Lytle begged for reinforce- 
ments. He was ordered by General McCook to hold his 
ground. Next day it was asked by some one if, under such 
circumstances, he obeyed the order. The reply was : " Go 
ask Rousseau ! Go ask the Fifteenth Kentucky ! And, if you 
dare, go ask the Tenth Ohio if Lytle obeyed the order." The 
most practicable thing to do was done. Colonel Lytle dis- 
mounted and led in person a charge by the flank. A frag- 
ment of a shell struck him on the left side of the head, behind 
the ear, prostrating him and covering him with blood. Ser- 
geant Donohue lifted him in his arms, only to be told : " Leave 
me ; I am done for. Stand by your colors !" He was left upon 
the field with his dead orderly, Robb ; one of his aids, Lieu- 
tenant J. St. John, and two hundred and sixty-five out of five 
hundred and twenty-eight of the Tenth Ohio. 

The two brigades fell back to their original allignment with 
General Starkweather's brigade, which, although three times 
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assaulted, had not been moved. Here they stood, and re- 
pulsed that memorable onslaught. 

Colonel Ljtle's wound proved to be more shocking and 
bloody than dangerous to life. He was taken prisoner and 
paroled at Harrodsburg. His adjutant-general, Captain James 
A. Grover, and Major Frank J. Jones, of General Rousseau's 
staff, were alsd captured. Colonel Geo. P. Webster was 
killed. 

On the 24th of October, Lytle received a ,complimentary 
telegram from the Secretary of War. 

On the 29th of November, 1862, he was made a brigadier- 
general. 

By the general terms of an order of the War Department of 
the 10th of January, 1863, he was exchanged and notified of 
it on the 4th of February. On the 5th he applied for orders, 
and on the 6th was directed to report to General Rosecrans 
at Murfreesboro. 

He was assigned to the command of the First Brigade, 
Third Division, Twentieth Army Corps, Army of the Cumber- 
land, a brigade upon whose banners were inscribed Pea Ridge, 
Perryville, Stone River, in a division commanded by General 
Sheridan. 

On the 19th of February, 1863, he telegraphed from Mur- 
freesboro to a congregation of citizens in Pike's Opera House : 

" The people, in this struggle for national life, must relax 
no effort. To hesitate or falter now is to imperil country, 
honor, liberty. All the soldiers of Ohio send greeting, and 
all hail to the men of the West. We love peace, but honor 
and country more. We have only scorn and abhorrence for 
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the political lepers at home, who would destroy the govern- 
ment and the army of the people." 

At Bridgeport, Alabama, on the 10th of August, 1863, in 
acknowledging the presentation of a jeweled Maltese cross by 
the Tenth Ohio, he said : 

" But come victory or come defeat, come triumph or come 
disaster, this I do know, that against rebels in the field, or 
traitors at home, despite the plots of weak-kneed and cowardly 
politicians of the North, and the machinations of foreign des- 
pots and aristocrats, the scarred and bronzed veterans of the 
warlike West, the men on whose banners are inscribed Mill 
Springs and Donnelson, Pea Ridge and Vicksburg, Shiloh,. 
Carnifex and Stone River, will make no terms, accept no 
truce, indorse no treaty, until the military power of the re- 
bellion is crushed forever, and the supremacy of the national 
government acknowledged from the Potomac to the Rio- 
Grande." 

He was pressed to be a candidate for governor of Ohio, but 
peremptorily declined. 

The opposing generals at the battle of Chickamauga adopted 
the same tactics. Each determined to mass his forces against 
his opponent's left. It has been said that the Federal general 
was not a good judge of men, and that it was a blessed 
destiny that placed upon the national left " The Rock of 
Chickamauga." Certainly, if he intended to do his quickest 
and sharpest work with his right, he did wisely in placing 
General Sheridan's division, with General Lytle's brigade, on 
his extreme right. General Bragg took the initiative, and 
began the battle with his right against his opponent's left, on 
the 19th of November, 1863. It thus came about that there 
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was little to be done by General Sheridan and General Lytle * 
on that day. An attempt of the enemy to cross the river in 
their front was easily repulsed. On the night of the 19th, the 
division was removed from Lee and Gordon's Mills to the 
Widow Glenn's house, where General Rosecrans had his head- 
quarters. 

On the second day, November 20th, 1863, the tactics of the 
first day were continued by General Bragg. The Confederate 
forces were massed upon General Thomas on the left. The 
pressure was fearful. There seemed to be a crisis. Every 
thing available was moving from right to left, to support Gen- 
eral Thomas. General Sheridan moved early with one of his 
brigades. The two remaining brigades of his division, accom- 
panied by the Tenth Ohio, who were on duty at General Rose- 
crans' quarters, started at eleven o'clock, across the battle- 
field on the double-quick, led by General Lytle. 

At half-past ten o'clock, it had been reported to the com- 
manding general by Captain Kellogg^ aide-de-camp, that there 
was an imperfection in his line. The line should have been 
from left to right : General J. J. Reynolds' division, General 
J. M. Brannan's division, and General T. J. Wood's division. 
The report was that General Brannan's division was refused 
making a break in the line. This was not true. General 
Brannan was in his place. The order came to General Wood, 
at five minutes before eleven, to " close up on Reynolds as 
fast as possible and support him." General Garfield, chief of 
staff, than whom there was never a more loyal friend, had 
worded every order that day, excepting this one. This order 
was signed by Frank J. Bond, major and aide-de-camp. To 
obey or disobey was the alternative presented for instant de- 
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• cision to General Wood, who saw upon his left an unbroken 
line, and upon his front the massed columns of the enemy 
swooping down with more than their traditional impetuosity. 
Meeting the emergency, the like of which occurs rarely in the 
life of any nation, as cooly as if it was an habitual duty, with 
the true instinct of a soldier, first notifying General McCook, 
his corps commander, he obeyed the order, necessarily passing 
in the rear of General Brannan, leaving that memorable gap 
in the Federal line. The quick eye of General Longstreet 
caught the opportunity, and hurried General Hood and others 
through it. On they came, pouring terrible as only can be a 
triumphant army with banners. All available means were 
used by those upon the ground to stay them. Colonel George 
P. Buell's rear brigade of General Wood's division was cut 
oflF. General Jeff. C. Davis' two brigades were brushed aside. 
Colonel Laiboldt's brigade of General Sheridan's division was 
routed. 

Sweeping by at full speed to the support of General Thomas 
at this moment came General Lytic with the two brigades. 
Pausing, like the stag when he leaps from his cover into full 
view of the hounds, they took in the awful scene with a long 
breath. General Lytle said to his staff: "All right, men! 
we can die but once ! This is our time and place. Let us 
charge." 

In the charge he was pierced by several balls, and survived 
but a few moments. 

His chivalry was familiar to the Confederates, and his re- 
mains were cared for with distinguished courtesy. As soon 
as practicable, they were disinterred and sent under flag of 
truce through the lines. They were escorted to Cincinnati 
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by Lieutenant Joseph Donohue and a detachment of the 
Tenth Ohio. 

Cincinnati and Newport united to make for him the most 
splendid military funeral pageant the city ever witnessed. 
Business was suspended, the courts and schools closed, and 
the city and the people clothed themselves in mourning. 
After resting at the court-house for one day, the remains were 
removed to the corner of Third and Broadway, and buried 
from Christ Church on Thursday, the 22d day of October, 
1863. So dense was the crowd of mourners that the immense 
cortege, under the direction of Grand Marshal Joshua H. 
Bates, made its way with difficulty through the streets. 

In addition, it may be said that one source of General 
Lytle's power was, that under all circumstances he was the 
cultured gentlemen. He was also a poet. The following 
verses, if he had done nothing, or written no more, will per* 
petuate his name : 

I am dying, Egypt, dying, 

Ebbs the crimson life>tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 

Gather on the evening blast; 
Let thine arm, Oh Queen, enfold me. 

Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear, 
Listen to the great heart secrets 

Thou and thou alone, must hear. 

Though my scarred and veteran legions 

Bear their eagles high no more, 
And my wrecked and scattered galleys 

Strew dark Actium's fatal shore; 
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Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master's will, 

I must perish like a Roman, 
Die the great Triumvir, still. 

Let not Pcesar's servile minions 

Mock the lion thus laid low; 
'Twas no foenian's arm that felled him, 

'Twas his own that struck the blow ; 
His, who, pillowed on thy bosom. 

Turned aside from glory's ray ; 
His who drunk with thy caresses, 

Madly threw a world away. 

Should the base plebeian rabble 

Dare assail my name at Rome, 
Where the noble spouse Octavia 

Weeps within her widowed home, 
Seek her, say the Gods bear witness. 

Altars, augurs, circling wings, 
That her blood with mine commingled. 

Yet shall mount the thrones of kings. 

And for thee, star-eyed Egyptian! 

Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 
Light the path to stygian horrors 

With the splendors of thy smile; 
Give the Caesar crowns and arches. 

Let his brow the laurel twine ; 
I can scorn the Senate's triumphs, 

Triumphing in love like thine. 

I am dying, Egypt, dying; 

Hark I the insulting foeman's cry, 
They are coming, quick, my falchion, 

l.et me front them ere I die; 
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Ah, no more amid the battle 

Shall my heart exulting swell; 
Isis and Osiris guard thee» 

Cleopatra, Rome, farewell I 

The following lines, entitled Company K, were found in 
the pocket-book taken from his dead body. If they are of 
his authorship they^ form a remarkably beautiful companion- 
piece to his Antony and Cleopatra. The two sympathize, 
in a wonderful way, with the most splendid ambition and 
with the most humble glory of the soldier, each leading, 
as all other paths do, to the grave : 

There's a cap in the closet, 

Old, tattered and blue, 
Of very slight value. 

It may be, to you; ' 
But a crown, jewel-studded. 

Could not buy it to-day, 
With its letters of honor, 

Brave " Company K." 

The head that it sheltered 

Needs shelter no more ! 
Dead heroes make holy 

The trifles they wore. 
So, like chaplet of honor, v 

Of laurel and bay. 
Seems the cap of the soldier 

Marked " Company K." 

Bright eyes have looked calmly 

Its visor beneath, 
O'er the work of the reaper 

Grim harvester. Death I 
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Let the muster-roll meager 
So mournfully say 

How foremost in danger 
Went •♦Company K." 

Whose footsteps unbroken 

Came up to the town, 
Where rampart and bastion 

Looked threat' ningly down ? 
Who, closing up breaches, 

Still kept on their way, 
Till guns downward pointed 

Faced " Company K." 

Who faltered or shivered? 

Who shunned battle stroke? 
Whose fire was uncertain? 

Whose battle-line broke? 
Go ask it from history 

Years from to-day, 
And the record shall tell you 

Not •• Company K." 

Though my darling is sleeping 

To-day with the dead, 
And daisies and clover 

Bloom over his head, 
I smile through my tears 

As I lay it away, 
That battle-worn cap 

Lettered "Company K." 

Mead June 6, 1883. 
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THE NIGHT AFTER THE BATTLE.* 

BY DR; AND. C. KEMPER. 
Late Assistant Adjutant-Geueral U. S. V. 

Vain was the chief's, the sage's pride I 
They had no poet,* and they died ; 
In vain they schem'd, in vain ihey bled ! 
They had no poet, and are dead. 

—Horace, BL IV., Ode IX. Pope, Vol. II., p. 86. 

A brave captain in one of our western regiments told us his story 
as we were taking him to the hospital. A rifle bullet had passed 
through his thighs, making a mortal wound. While lying on the 
field he suffered from intense thirst. He said: 

*' By and by night fell, and the stars shone out from the clear sky 
in radiant beauty over the dark field, and I began to think of the 
great God who had given his Son to die a death of agony for me, 
that he was above the sky, above the scene of suffering, above the 
glorious stars; and I felt I was going home, going up there to meet 
Him, and that I ought to praise Him even dying on the. battle-field. 
I could not help singing. There was a comrade in the brush near 
me. I could not see, but I could hear him. He too began to sing, 
and beyond him another caught the strain, and another and another 
took it up all over the terrible battle-field, until we made the echoes 
of the night ring with our singing." — Moore's Rebellion Record. 

'Twas such a day ! No human tongue can tell 
A tithe of all that in its hours befell, 
No painter's art with colors true portray 
The valiant deeds of heroes in the fray. 
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The sunset flamed o'er clouds of red and gold, 
The cheering harbinger that widely told, 
To loyal troops by rugged war distraught, 
The triumph great, declining day had brought. 
In one more gallant charge th' undaunted band 
Unites each heart and ev'ry sinewy hand 
To sweep from chosen ground the sturdy foe. 
And with the crowning vict'ry all aglow, 
Unfurl the colors on the captured height, 
Where the advance is stayed by falling night. 
The beaten squadrons, from the hated field. 
Compelled by valor inch by inch to yield. 
In formless rushing crowds away stampede. 
In blind dismay, where narrow pathways lead. 
Where each on each treads in the tangled throng, 
Their aching limbs the tiresome roads prolong. 
Through gloom, and mire, and dark, curses and moans, 
And countless mut'rings swelling into groans. 
And yet a secret whisper in the heart 
That theirs the pleasing fate was to depart 
Alive from the dread field whence all the day 
Unpitying death swept hecatombs away. 

The whole earth rings. 
The victor sings. 
Forgetting pain, 
In proud disdain, 
With shouts and yells, 
He loudly tells, 
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The fighting done, 
The triumph won ; 
The Nation's star 
Shines bright afar, 
Across the night, 
And rests its light. 
From out a rift. 
Of cloudy drift. 
On banners torn, 
Defiant borne. 
Through shot and shell. 
O'er hill and dell ; 
Its soft caresses 
Our ensign blesses. 

The roar of cannon dies through wooded glen, 
Returning peals of malice now and then 
Through narrow defiles, and afresh rebounds 
From distant rocks, in churlish fitful rounds. 
The sulphur smoke in long and drooping shrouds 
Pervades the heavy air in stifling clouds, 
A sickly odor from warm blood exhales 
In sunless woods, and through the soggy vales. 
And soon a silence, painfully profound. 
Usurps the realm of battles clashing sound. 
A cooling wind comes from the .east apace. 
Dissolves the clouds, and drives them from the place, 
Relieves the suflF'ring with refreshing breath. 
And softens pangs of unrelenting death. 
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The rounded moon with mellow radiance mild, 

Adorns the spots where honored dead are piled. 

And stars express their joy by twinkling prattle, 

That heaven's gates stand open during battle. 

As far as brilliant moonlight leads the sight, 

Is strewn the taijgled debris of the fight, 

In strange confusion, over many miles. 

The dead and wounded mingle in the piles 

Of broken guns, swords, musketry, and ball, 

Exploded shot or shell, as might befall 

Beneath the shadows where they softly lie. 

Or on the open underneath the sky. 

Alone in gore and pain the wounded lay. 

Or crawl for water whereso'er they may, 

No helping hand approaches at their call, 

No footstep breaks the stillness with its fall. 

No sister's care bids smarting aches relent. 

No mother's voice affords encouragement, 

By God alone the dying prayer is heard. 

And scarce the air by parting words is stirred. 

The tender messages of love are told 

To ears of comrades who are dead and cold. 

And gifts of sweet remembrance vainly sent 

By hands whose vital spark of .life is spent. 

Among the trampled clover, on a knoll. 
Where purest rays of light by prefrence stole, 
Amid dead comrades of the First Reserve, 
That never had by fire been made to swerve, 
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A wounded soldier lay, with fainting breath, 

Averse to know the sure approach of death. 

His brown hair fell in ringlets o'er his eyes, 

His beardless cheeks were flushed with death's surprise. 

His pallid face with hope addressed the sky 

Whose genial lights his features beautify, 

No earthly succor coming to his pains. 

He begs relief and to the stars complains : 

And must I die in this sad way. 

Ere manhood is begun, 
*Tis but the prelude to the play. 

My course can not be run. 

My heart is full of hope and trust 

The coming years will crown, 
I do not feel that it is just 

So soon to be cut down. 

I've had no chance to test my nerve. 

Or make my merit known, 
'Tis best for boys to show reserve, 

And wait till they are grown. 

There's much at home that needs my care. 

For father, too, was killed, 
When peace is made I must prepare 

The farm to be well tilled. 
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The children must be sent to school, 
I must take father's place, 

The neighbors look to me to rule 
And keep them from disgrace. 

I can not die so young and strong, 
I have too much at stake, 

Poor mother can npt get along, 
I'm sure her heart will break. 

It seems as if I hear her song. 
And in its pause her sob. 

It is a shameless cruel wrong 
A mother's love to rob. 

It must be so ! Then I resign. 
My country, God obey, 

To them my holy cause consign, 
My life-blood ebbs away. 

My life, its hopes, and duty, all. 
None can bring richer store, 

I'm proud I can obey the call, 
I wish I could give more. 

For ev'ry nation there is some defense, 
A mountain range shields one from violence. 
Upon a sea-girt island one remains 
In peace whilst Nature all her foes restrains. 
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One keeps a vast establishment of arms, 
And one by state-craft shrewdly voids all harms, 
But she alone can boast a proud defiance 
Whose loyal youth become her wise reliance. 

Beside a fallen fence upon the right, 
Where level meadows with a hill unite. 
Upon whose face and crown a heavy wood, 
A safe protection for the marksmen stood. 
Whose sides were flanked on right and left by mounds, 
From which the cannon swept the lower grounds^ 
Where fresh brigades repeated charge on charge 
And massed their dead along the meadows' marge. 
Embraced in death twin brothers fondly lay, 
One clothed in blue, the other dressed in gray. 

A narrow strip of ground unfit for use 
With thorns, pits, briars, stones, and burrs pTofuse, 
Along the margin of the fallow land. 
Remained untutored by the farmer's hand. 
In torturing pain on this vexatious earth. 
Expired a youth of gentle, city birth. 
To honor's maxims he was always true. 
To God and man according what was due ; 
The greatest soul might well recoil from death 
Alone, at night, in anguish on that heath ; 
For his release no wonder he should crave, 
And yet he sings undaunted, true and brave : 
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Mighty Lord of Battle, come, 
Take me to Thy peaceful home. 
Hold my hand to Thy hand clinging, 
Hark ! I hear Thy soldiers singing. 
Loose this fevered, mangled flesh, 
Give me living waters fresh. 

Thou the gift bestowed on me, * 
Gladly I return it Thee, 
Life was mine for earthly using, 
Blame me not for its abusing, 
Ev'ry day I've done my best. 
Trusting Mercy to be blessed. 

Give the Nation stable life. 
Make her stronger by this strife. 
Write her deeds like Sacred Story, 
Mingling, sharing with Thy glory, 
Bleeding, hoping, rising, grown. 
Now the cross, and soon the crown. 

A modest cottage trellised round with vines, 
Upon the hill-side nestled near some pines. 
Its .whitened fence, and in the yard a swing. 
Its beaten pathway leading to the spring. 
Its snowy cui-tains, drooping half a screen 
For the interior beautifully clean. 
Its gayly pictured walls, and ash^n floor, 
Its porch and seats beside the open door, 
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Complete the remnants of a shattered home 

Whose inmates, scattered, straying, beggars roam. 

Among the flowers in the garden plot, 

A soldier had received a fatal shot. 

He caught the story that the cottage told. 

He heard the mourning of his own household. 

As flitted strangely through his dying thought. 

The mingled horrors civil war had wrought. 

And spent the dwindling moments of his life 

In writing lamely to. his patriot wife 

Upon the furlough which he would not take. 

For some kind hand to forward for her sake ; 

No more beside the window, Mary, wait 
From me tidings. 

Ere death relax my grasp let me relate 
Your forebodings. 

Arrange the precious children round your knee, 
Calmly kneeling. 

My dying blessing be pronounced by thee, 
God's annealing ; 

Their shield and guide, their mother's dauntless heart. 
Comrades warding. 

Their rank and pride, in civil war my part. 
Freedom guarding. 
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Before some cabins where he bravely fought, 
And earned the worthy mention which he sought 
Among the honored names his country bears 
Upon the breast-plate which she proudly wears, 
A negro fell, his front upon his foes. 
On whom his valiant hand had rained its blows. 
His brawny frame for feats of strength was made, 
His features coarse, no cultured thought displayed, 
His placid eye evinced the patient faith 
That fairly triumphs even over death, 
But one conception fills his simple mind. 
But that the noblest given to mankind. 
Religion joins the world in brotherhood. 
Exalting man to God in likelihood. 
How happy all of brilliant minds possessed, 
If they some negro's piety professed. 
How jnany weak by him have been made strong. 
How fearless this stout soldier chants his song : 

Slowly on the moments travel. 
Silently God's schemes unravel, 
Deeper than the thoughts of men, 
Higher than the angels' ken, 
Mightier than a nation's sword, 
All obey His ruling word. 

Kingdoms fall at His command. 
Failing empires firmly stand. 
Curses into blessings change. 
Mocking into praising, strange, 
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Naught impedes His high design, 
Bom and wrought in love divine. 

Light and heat the sun bestows, 
% On all alike where'er it glows, 
Love of freedom swells each breast, 
Born thus equal to the rest, 
None may dare God's gift efface. 
Sharing even in His grace. 

• Soon the happy day appears, 
Surely coming through the years, 
All of us shall then be free. 
Oh ! that I that day could see. 
Ringing day of jubilee. 
Shine thy morning light on me. 

A captain of the South expiring lay 
Beneath a stately pine tree's mournful sway. 
As black as raven's wing his flowing hair. 
With eyes to match, his skin was not unfair. 
His features finely cut in perfect lines^ 
His form and size were such as blood refines. 
His neatly-fitting suit of homespun gray, 
Was not impressive of a vain display, 
He bore himself in captivating mien, 
For fear his soul, his conduct might demean. 
Long time ago his harried fathers fled 
The wrongs religious bigotry had bred, 
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Through all his annals and his precepts ran 
The truths that mark him a republican, 
And yet in evil hour he quite forgot 
The noble duty of the Huguenot. 
Confronting death this splendid warrior spent 
His latest breath upon this sad lament: 

My judgment clears in dissolution's gloom 
And marks my sad mistake a traitor's doom, 
With cunning sophistry, inwrought with lies, 
Concealing fearful wrongs in truth's disguis^. 
The selfish schemers led away my heart. 
Curses forever on their wicked art. 
The whole earth round no milder rule obtained. 
No stronger arm her subject's rights maintained, 
I was not burdened with unjust restraint, 
I had no cause in reason for complaint. 
My country's heritage of fame was mine. 
Round hers my future might in grandeur twine, 
What cruel fate that I should die the tool 
Of ingrate rebels against such a rule ; 
He who would organize a stable state 
Must find a cause in justice adequate. 
Nor lay the corner-stone on human slavery 
For fear God's wrath should crush his flagrant knavery. 

From all who fell, or fought, thus led astray, 
A noble Nation wipes the guilt away. 
Kindly excusing, though all law forbid it. 
Because she felt " through ignorance they did it." 
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At midnight perched upon the topmost bough, 
Upon the oak that graced the mountain's brow 
And raised its giant branches far above 
The trees around it in the little grove, 
A mocking-bird gazed on the solemn scene, 
Now in a piteous, now a joyful mien. 
In wonder lost at first to understand 
Whence came such venom in a Christian land. 
And then inspired by seeing heroes yield 
Their lives for Freedom on the battle-field. 
In mute surprise, now turning to the sky. 
And on the carnage now intent its eye. 
Amazed to hear the dying soldiers sing. 
Attunes its voice, and makes the welkin ring : 

How lev^l now the rank of all. 

When side by side the great and small, 

Return to clay; 
What matters which gave chief command. 
Or which was called a contraband. 

On yesterday. 

His children's and his widow's heart. 
By equal grief is made to smart, 

Who lose their friend, 
Or if the silver stars he wore, 
Or patiently a musket bore 

To life's flit end. 
4 
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To estimate with prudent care, 
And give to each his rightful share, 

Of sacred fame, 
Where each gave all he had to give, 
Each should the same esteem receive 

In Freedom's name. 

The world with rare munificence. 
Applauds the slain in Truth's defense 

A few brief days, 
And then, as is their fitting due, 
To fresher feats and actors new 

Her tribute pays. 

But just and true the record book. 
Where God himself delights to look. 

Transcendent sight ! 
There ev'ry name, with all its deeds. 
Appears in forms from which proceeds 

A living light. 

The busy angels fill their records bright 
With touching tales like these through all the night, 
And o'er their pages in the after years. 
Thousands will pore with swelling hearts and tears, 
Whilst other thousands sing sincere applause. 
And plotting tyrants dwell in studious pause. 

'Twas long before the morning star arose. 
The eager army quit its short repose, 
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With haste adjusts its decimated files, 
And into column for the march defiles, 
For fallen comrades brushing back a tear. 
For future victories sending up a cheer. 

Upon the roadside where he crown e(^ his fame^ 
Beneath a tree on which they cut his name, 
An aged man by cooling breezes led, 
Had crawled in pain to find a dying bed. 
From underneath his gray locks falling lank. 
The silver eagles told his army rank. 
Through all the features of his noble mien 
The rank that Nature gave was clearly seen, 
To him his willing neighbors yield command 
Because he answered all the law's demand. 
From him the country people sought advice. 
To him mechanics brought each new device. 
The village rulers looked to him to guide. 
The pious churchmen spoke of him with pride, 
The homeless orphan thanked him for his care, 
The needy poor shared in his bounteous fare, 
Admiring Nature round his thrifty place. 
Displayed her beauty with most charming grace, 
Within his home, like ceaseless altar-light. 
Domestic love gave ever fresh delight. 
The old man heard the passing column's cheer 
Upon the night air ringing far and clear. 
Essayed to raise his head upon his hand 
And with the other beckoned in command : 
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Press to the front, my comrades, one and all, 
Press to the front, where dangers thickest fall, 
No blood of coward skulks along your veins. 
No trait'rous thought your sturdy mind restrains, 
From ev'ry hamlet where a freeman dwells. 
The voice of Freedom's earnest pleading swells. 
Press to the front, where dangers thickest fall, 
'Tis not for men like you to shun the call. 
The Union's cause in union's might defend. 
The noble deeds of honored sires transcend, 
The rights of children with your lives maintain. 
The hands of traitors with your fire restrain ; 
Press to the front, my comrades, never fear 
The cost of valor, howsoever dear. 
Accept a mangled frame, deaf, blind, or lame, 
But live the sons of Freedom and of Fame, 
To see your country proudly take her place 
Of all the first to bless the human race. 
And hear the thrilling story of her love 
For all her sons who loyal patriots prove, 
Or die, if such shall be your happy fate, 
And leave a name forever fortunate. 
To grow in honor with increasing time, 
Approved, admired, beloved, revered, sublime ; 
Press to the front, dear comrades, strike again. 
The Sovereign Union sovereign shall remain. 
No more, my neighbor lads, I lead no more. 
Spirit of Freedom blest, I thee adore. 
Press to the front ! my spirit takes its flight, 
Press to the front ! I see the Eternal Light. 
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The impulsive soldiers from the column press, 
Around the lifeless form of manliness, 
Within the circle, kneeling on the ground. 
His " neighbor lads " bend low in grief profound. 
In solemn silence all give sorrow sway, 
A brief and bitter moment, then away 
To conflicts new, in this stern mood they speed : 

Press to the front ! thy mandate. Sire, we heed, 
And swear by all the oaths of all the free. 
By that Eternal Light that beamed on thee, 
Consuming fire the sentence shall maintain. 
Our Sovereign Union sovereign shall remain. 

Read July 11, 1883. 
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Major U. S. A. 

In this paper I shall be entirely dependent upon my mem- 
ory for dates, and even for facts ; but, as near as may be, at 
this distant date, so distant from the occurrences of which I 
am about to speak, I shall give an account of what took 
place, as nearly and as fully as possible, and take as my point 
of departure, as the sailor men say, the Post of Fort Clark, 
in Western-Middle Texas, and the time as about the first of 
March, 1861. I was a bridegroom then, having been married 
in the ancient city of Santa Fe, New Mexico, some months 
before. My honey-moon was still at its full; every thing 
was of a roseate hue, and remained so, I might add, paren- 
thetically, until, as is, I believe, the general experience, it 
became black and blue under the application of the meta- 
phorical broomstick; but, just at this time, I did my duty 
with a zest and springiness of purpose that was the outgrowth 
of my beatitude, even to the "shinning it," on all fours, 
across a log that spanned the Las Moras River, to visit a 
sentinel, as " oflBcer of the day," when the night was so dark 
that the log was invisible and the sentinel apt to make him- 
self discernible by the flash of his musket, as he first fired 
and then challenged ; so that one can well see that my mind 
was in such a condition as to receive only pleasurable emo- 
tions, and my whole being was rudely shaken, when the news 
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was received at the post that an amicable division was to be 
eflFected between the North and the South ; that we were to 
tate post on one of the great northern lakes, and that we were 
to be relieved by a company of state troops that would be 
sent up to the post for the purpose. This was wonderful 
news, indeed, but, as our newspapers had been detained by 
the uncertainty of the mails, as we supposed, for there were 
then no railroads, and our letters were few and far between, 
and the contents confined entirely to family matters, those 
being overhauled and confiscated that contained other news, 
as I afterward discovered, we were brought tardily to the be- 
lief that the facts were as stated, and confirmed by the knowl- 
edge that the order for the evacuation came direct from Gen- 
eral Twiggs, then commanding the department, so that matters 
were soon en train for the movement. I was then a second 
lieutenant of one of the companies of the regiment, the old 
Third Infantry, and was the quartermaster and commissary of 
the post, with a large amount of quartermaster's property on 
my hands, among other things, a large saw-mill, and, I think, 
a battery of six brass pieces, so that I must have been also 
the acting ordnance officer at the time. To receive these 
things, it was ordered that a " Commissioner of the State of 
Texas," so called, a Dr. Cummings, was to arrive with the 
Texas troops, and from him I was directed to take receipts for 
all of my responsibility, and thus cover my indebtedness to 
the United States. But few days were left to us in which 
to make our preparations for the journey, and, among other 
things, it was necessary to look about for such transportation 
as would be suitable for myself and my wife. Now, I had an 
ambulance, the one that brought us from New Mexico, but I 
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could not get a single mule to haul it. Three riding horses 
were a part of my outfit, but neither of them had ever had a 
collar on his neck, and I was in despair, until I consulted 
Captain George Sykes — afterward Major-General Sykes — 
when he, in the goodness of his heart, offered to assist me in 
breaking two of the horses to the pole. But here another 
trouble arose; the ambulance was too heavy for the two ani- 
mals, and I was again in the depths. Good fortune favored 
me, however, in the form of the sutler from Fort Ingo, who 
was at Fort Clark on a visit, and had with him a two-horse 
top buggy. I made a trade for my ambulance, with what 
" boot " I do not now recollect, and, as I had harness, we soon 
had the horses hooked up, and, after a few wild dashes, find- 
ing that they were not going to be hurt, they went along 
quietly enough, and Sykes and I, during the ensuing time, 
drove them out every day from the front of my quarters and 
back without stopping. Then a morning arrived upon which, 
after reveille, we saw a number of strange men moving about 
the garrison, the most motley crew I ever beheld, in groups 
and singly, examining every thing in sight, and one rather 
better dressed than the others standing on the porch of the 
commanding oflScer's quarters, talking to Major 0. L. Shep- 
pard, then in command. None were in uniform ; but, " on 
the contrary, quite the reverse," unless, indeed, their uniform 
slouchiness could be considered as such, and these, we were 
told, were the state troops that had come to relieve us. What 
the commander's name was I never learned, or have forgotten, 
as I was, from that time until we evacuated, very busy in 
turning over my property to Dr. Cummings, to whom I was 
soon introduced, and at it we went, hammer and tongs, and in 
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about two days had completed the transfer, and I held the 
doctor's receipts. On my papers were two sets of halliards, 
one in store and the other on the flag-staflF, which I pointed 
out to the doctor through one of the windows of the building, 
and he was willing to receipt for it as of the same length as 
the one that he had measured, although he asked me once or 
twice whether I was sure it was right. Now, in the order for 
the evacuation, it was directed that we were to march out 
with our arms, side-arms, and personal property, and to salute 
the flag, and upon the eventful morning of our exodus I was 
directed to take command of the battery, which was directly 
in front of the flag-staff, and fire the national salute, and im- 
mediately after the troops were to take the route. The wag- 
ons had all hitched up and had pulled out on the road, the 
oflBcers' ambulances were at their respective doors, and my 
buggy and the two newly-broken horses were standing in 
front of my '* two pens and a passage " (a second lieutenant's 
allowance of quarters), with a soldier at their heads. I was 
about to commence firing, when I noticed the officer in com- 
mand of the Texas troops standing at some little distance 
with something under his left arm that was perfectly recog- 
nizable as a flag, but, certainly, not the old stars and stripes, 
and I determined in a second that it should not wave over our 
heads, or even within our range of vision ; so, stepping over 
to the sergeant, who had the halliards in his hand ready to 
lower away as soon as the salute had been completed, I whis- 
pered to him to get the bight of the rope in his hand, and, 
without allowing any one to see him, cut it in two, and when 
I gave him the signal, to be sure that the halliards came down 
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with the flag, at the same time passing him my knife, which I 
had contrived, unseen, to open. 

Being sure that he understood the order, I went back to 
the guns and commenced firing, and as soon as the last gun 
belched forth its volume of smoke I threw up my hand toward 
the sergeant, when down came the flag and up went the loose 
end of the halliard, whipping about like a snake as it felt 
the motion, until it gave two or three sharp wiggles, and 
passed like lightning through the block, and fell in a coil 
upon the ground. The troops were then wheeled into a 
column of platoons, and away they went, five companies 
strong, to the music of the band, down the road toward the 
coast and the starting point for the voyage home, when I 
crossed over to my buggy, assisted my wife to her seat, and 
jumped in beside her. As I drove out I passed the doctor 
and the captain of the state troops, who was still standing 
with his flag under his arm, his face as black as a thunder 
cloud, and without drawing rein called to the commissioner : 
" There is the other set of halliards. Doctor, if you desire to 
measure them," and was soon up with and passing the com- 
mand, as we wished to stop at a farm-house, a mile further 
on, to get some eggs and butter for our trip ; and as I got to 
the top of the hill and looked back before we started on the 
descent, there was no flag flying at our old flag-staff, but I 
could see a man climbing it to re-reeve the halliards. And 
just then I began to perceive a mistake that Sykes and I 
had made in breaking the horses to harness. We had taught 
them to pull all right, but had never instructed them in the 
highly necessary art of stopping, except at my own door, 
where, really, they had always stopped of their own accord ; 
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for, as soon as we got on the down grade, and the breeching 
struck them, they started at a brisk gait, and a donkey-engine 
would not have pulled them up. They did not know how to 
stop, and absolutely ran away with me at a trot, and were 
only checked by putting them into a paling fence that sur- 
rounded the farm-house, when it is only a wonder that we did 
not get our necks broken, then and there, as on the other 
side of this fence, and close to it, were two hives of bees, 
over the apertures of which a kind Providence must have put 
his thumbs, or the horses would have been covered with the 
stinging insects in a second, when there would have been a 
cyclone of horses, buggy, and newly-married couple. But we 
were enabled to make our purchases in peace, and when the 
command had passed we were ready, and took our places in 
the rear of the train of ambulances, as befitted the rank of a 
second lieutenant; and then, with the back of a vehicle to 
run the pole into, in a case of necessity, the team was taught 
the mysteries of stopping when it was required of them. 

From here we traveled with nothing more of interest than 
the usual routine of the road, making good daily drives, and 
a turn out for luncheon, and to let the mules graze and roll ; 
camping, for the most part, on beautiful spots with plenty of 
those requirements of a traveler of that day — wood, water, 
and grass. During this time I heard but little discussion 
among the oflBcers of the command as to the situation of aflFairs 
and the great changes that had come upon us. It did not, 
of course, seem right that the country of which we were all 
so proud, and which was ever before us through the symbol of 
the flag that floated above our heads daily, should be dismem- 
bered ; but we had known of the long-existing bitterness that 
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had existed between certain factions that were divided by 
" Mason and Dixon's line," and our orders, coming to us, as 
they did, through legitimate channels, accompanied by ex- 
pressions of gratitude and almost aflFection from the state 
authorities, we thought that some compromise had been ef- 
fected, and that the country was divided, as the rumor had 
stated, and we could only obey the orders that we had re- 
ceived. Among the officers of southern birth in the command 
there was no talk or thought of leaving us, as far as I know 
or can recollect ; nor did I hear or witness the expression of 
much feeling but once, and that in the case of an individual 
officer, who passed us in his ambulance with his wife, on his 
way to his wife's home in Arkansas, to recruit his health. He 
and I had been great friends, and had suffered some trials 
together, and when his party overtook us he got out of his 
wagon, and taking me a short distance from the road, we 
talked of the situation of affairs, as we knew it, when Steen 
told me, with the tears rolling down his cheeks, poor fellow, 
that he would never desert " the old gridiron," as he called 
the flag, as long as it flew; but, alas, the Rector influence at 
Fort Smith was too much for him, and he died in his first 
battle, at Pea Ridge, as a rebel brigadier. 

Thus we traveled along, day after day, with but little to 
break the monotony, through long stretches of open country 
and straggling towns, until Sykes gave us something to both 
think of and smell. Strict orders had been given to break 
up the foraging of the men, and the orders had been directed 
especially toward the prevention of the capture and demoli- 
tion of hogs (or " slow deer," as the soldiers called them) ; 
but, in spite of this, four of Sykes' men had been caught in 
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absolute possession of a dead pig. This funeral procession 
of four, with the corpse, was marched to the guard tent, and 
Captain Sykes notified ; and then commenced a punishment 
that lasted for days, that was hard on the offenders and mor- 
tifying to the hog, and did not produce the perfume of either 
of the " Lubin extracts " for the command. He ordered the 
animal to be quartered, and a quarter to be hung about the 
neck of each of the offenders ; and these necklaces, with their 
pendants, were to be worn day and night until further orders. 
About the middle of the second day, under the influence of 
the warm sun, the effect of this treatment began to make 
itself manifest, for, with the light easterly wind, such odors 
swept back over the train and the column as were never in- 
haled in the land of "Araby the blest," and every body fore- 
swore pork and cursed Sykes' devilish ingenuity in the 
same breath. Toward evening it became unbearable, and a 
deputation waited upon him and begged him, by every thing 
that he held sacred, to give us a rest. The pork was buried, 
the air became pure again, but. there was no more hog 
stealing. 

Day by day we ate up our rations and a part of the two 
hundred miles of our journey, until we found ourselves but a 
short distance from San Antonio, Texas, where we were met 
by an orderly with a message from Colonel Waite, who had 
by this time relieved General Twiggs of the command of the 
department. This was a suggestion to our commanding oflB- 
cer that, as there was some excitement among the citizens of 
that place, it would be well if the command were marched 
around the city. 

Why the citizens should be excited we could not, at that time, 
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imagine, as we had had full assurance of their good will from 
their representatives. However, the old regiment was not in 
the habit of sneaking around by the by-ways when the main 
road was open, and Major Sheppard called a council of th« 
officers, the matter was laid before it, and without a dissenting 
voice it was determined that the trunks and boxes should be 
opened and full-dress uniforms gotten out and put on, band 
instruments unpacked, and the regimental flags removed from 
their cases, and that we should march through San Antonio 
with every thing we possessed flying, blowing, and beating, so 
that for a while every thing was in confusion and the lee- 
ward side of every wagon in the train became an extempo- 
rized dressing-room. In the meantime I was handed an or- 
der, which came by the orderly, directing me to report to 
Colonel Waite, in San Antonio, as the quartermaster and 
acting commissary of subsistence of the command, and turn- 
ing my wife over to the care of one of the officers I got 
into my saddle and was soon dismounting opposite to a 
group of officers who were standing in front of the Mon- 
ger House, the hotel of the city, and upon expressing my 
desire to see the department commander a gray-haired 
officer stepped from the party and said that he was Colonel 
Waite, and when I told him who I was his first question was 
as to how much government money I had in my possession. 
Upon telling him that I had about $3,500, he seemed ^ery 
much excited, and said, in almost a whisper, that I should not 
talk so loud, or it might chance that the money would be 
taken from me. I replied that with the command at my back 
I did not believe that that could be done, but he warned me 
to be careful, and after a short conversation as to the condi- 
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tion of the troops, he dismissed me, with directions to return 
as soon as the column had passed through the town, for I 
had told him of Sheppard's determination. I rode to the 
outskirts of the city, in the direction from which our people 
were to come, and met them just as they entered, colors fly- 
ing, band playing, drum-major nearly turning himself inside 
out with his baton, and every man and officer as fine as brass 
and bullion could make them ; and now occurred an incident 
that I can never forget. An old, bareheaded, gray-haired 
gentleman, whose name I afterward found to be Bell, a 
jeweler of San Antonio, also met the column. He was 
wrapped from head to foot in an American flag, as a mantle, 
and stood in the middle of the road waiting. As soon as the 
drum-major was within a few feet of him, he faced about, took 
the step, and with his head high in the air, and his old eyes 
flashing, he marched through the town, and past its last houses 
in the suburbs, and then fell out, and was cheered to the echo as 
the column passed him. I was afterward told that he lived in 
San Antonio, and was loyal throughout the whole war, and in 
a note to Colonel Geo. E. Glenn, U. S. A., from Mr. Bell's 
daughter, she stated that the old gentleman died there, and 
was buried wrapped in the flag that he had carried at the head 
of our column. Seeing the command, to its last wagon, through 
the city, I turned my horse, and galloped back to Colonel 
Waite's headquarters, told him of the passage of the troops, 
and the patriotic incident connected with it, received some 
instructions from him, then set my face toward camp, for it 
was by this time growing late, and the sun having disappeared, 
rapidly becoming dark, and upon my clearing the town in the 
direction taken by the column, I was bewildered by the num- 
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ber of roads or trails that branched out in all directions like 
the sticks of a fan, none fenced in, and one looking as likely 
as the other to be the proper one to take ; but seeing a man 
on horseback ahead of me, weaving slightly in his saddle as 
he rode, showing that he was carrying double and that John 
Barleycorn was his crupper companion, I galloped up, and, 
touching my cap, asked him if he would kindly inform me 
which road I must take to find the camp of the troops that 
had passed through the city that afternoon. He pulled up 
his pony, took a cross-eyed sort of a look at me, and then, 
with a suppressed hic-cough, told me that his way lead di- 
rectly past there, and that he would take pleasure in showing 
me my camp-fires, which, no doubt, we would find lighted on 
the banks of the Rio Salado, and oflF we started, at a moderate 
trot, conversing as we rode. He told me that he, too, had 
been connected with the army, as a paymaster's clerk, but that 
he now owned a ranch, and was on his way to it. We then 
broached the subject of the troops leaving the country, when 
he turned to me, and said, very earnestly : " You fellows 
should not be allowed to carry your arms with you. They 
should be left to the State of Texas.'' I answered him by 
saying that that had already been granted and agreed to by 
the state officials, and that all troops stationed in the state 
should so leave. " Yes," said he, with all the persistence of 
a drunken man, " I know that, but all the same it should not 
be allowed." This vexed me, and I said to him : " Well, my 
friend, if you think that you can get enough men together, 
between this and the coast, to take the arms away, why don't 
you try it ?" He laughed, and coming then into a strip of woods, 
I saw the twinkle of a fire, and he, seeing it at the same mo- 
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ment, stretched his hand in its direction, and said : " There's 
your camp, lieutenant, and here's my trail," and, without wait- 
ing for me to thank him, dashed up a steep bank to our left 
and was out of sight in a second, and I trotted along to camp 
to find the fires burning, tents pitched, a good tin-cup of 
toddy, and a most savory supper awaiting me. Early 
morning saw us on the road again, and during this day's 
march public opinion, in the form of my better half, was so 
baought to bear upon me that I was compelled to forego the 
pleasure of again pulling the lines over my two sturdy ponies. 
The cause of this change of base being an acrobatic per- 
formance on their part that was not down on the bills. At 
a certain part of the road there was a sharp descent into 
the dry bed of a creek, the road being graded somewhat to 
make it easier to pull down and out^ thus leaving a fourteen- 
foot bank on either side next to the creek, and decreasing in 
height as the road got nearer to and finally struck the plain 
above. The carriages were some distance apart, and I made 
the descent very handsomely, until we struck the bed of the 
creek, which was only a few yards wide, when my near horse 
did not seem willing or able to remove his weight from the 
breeching, and in leaning back and over he touched the oflf 
horse on his rump. If lightning had struck us, " end on," 
we could not have landed on the upper plateau quicker. 
There was a fierce plunge to the left, and up the bank we went, 
the whole outfit standing at an angle of forty-five degrees for 
an instant of time, then all hands on a dead level, and a sud- 
den stop, with fifteen or twenty of the men corraling the team. 
Result, a broken doubletree and my wife's faith gone out of the 
5 
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back of the buggy as we came up the incline, and a public 
proclamation made by her that she would not ride another 
mile behind them. That settled it, and the horses were re- 
placed by a pair of mules that two of the oflBcers had been 
riding, and the saddles shifted to my stock, and on the long 
ears of the mules my wife pinned her faith, although the 
average runaways from that to the coast was at least two 
a day. 

The trip, so far, had been such a pleasant one generally 
that our arrival at Green Lake, some twenty miles distant from 
the coast, as I recollect it, was reached all too soon. But 
here we were, and here we were to go into camp to wait for 
the rest of the regiment to arrive at Indianola from Ringgold 
Barracks on the Rio Grande, as it had been arranged that all 
of the companies, with the band and regimental headquarters, 
were to embark for New York in the same vessel, the Empire 
City. Tents were soon pitched, those of the officers on the 
bank of this beautiful body of fresh water, and those of the 
men a little back from it ; and then we had a short time be- 
fore dark to have a look about us, the result of which was that 
we found about five companies of the Second Cavalry with the 
band and headquarters of that regiment in camp just above 
us making their preparations for their departure in the next 
transport that should arrive after we had sailed. This made 
quite a large command for those days, as a regiment of troops 
in number was then seldom seen. On this beautiful spot we 
staid for three weeks, waiting for Major Sibley, with the rest 
of our companies. Nothing especial occurring, excepting the 
loss of one of my horses by theft and the nightly terror of an 
Apache Indian girl, who was acting as maid to my wife, lest 
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the alligators, one or two of which she had seen, should make 
their midnight meal off her as she laid on her blankets under 
the extra fly in front of the tent, and we generally found her 
inside alongside of our bed before morning. At last the 
commanding oflBcer of the camp. Colonel Larkin Smith, be- 
came impatient at the delay, and issued an order that we, with 
the five companies of cavalry and their " outfit," should embark 
on the steamer then waiting for us off the bar at Indianola, 
and that the companies of the Third, when they got around, 
should take the next steamer. In a vary short time we were 
on the road again, and soon found ourselves encamped on a 
little stream just north of the suburbs of the town of In- 
dianola, and as the grass was scant here. Major Sheppard 
ordered the mule herd and horses to be driven back until the 
' wagon-master found better grazing. Intending to go into the 
town on business, I picketed my horse just back of my tent 
with a full scope of lariat, and Captain Brooks kept up his 
carriage mules, as he wished to drive his establishment into 
town and sell it. His mules were picketed some little distance 
off, and were quietly picking up such scant provender as fell 
within their limits. I was sitting in front of my tent writing, 
when my attention was attracted by a rustling in the tall 
reeds on the other side of the stream. I looked up, and as I 
did so saw a large camel push his way through and commence 
to cross to our side. Others followed, until six or seven were 
crossing. I never thought of our animals and the well-known 
terror that mules and horses have for these single-turreted 
beasts ; but as they rose the bank, I heard a double-barreled 
snort and a whistle, then a scramble and a pull, and then the 
sound of flying feet, and, jumping up, I looked over the side 
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of my tent roof, and there went Brooks' mules, covering the 
ground with immense strides and at every jump looking back 
over their shoulders, the picket pins striking the ground and 
bounding into the air to the full length of the lariat, as the 
mules hunted the herd. My horse had not seen the camels, as 
the tent was between him and them ; but, when I got a posi- 
tion from which I could see him, he was standing with his 
head stretched well up and his eyes full of wonder, as to what 
in thunder was the matter with Brooks' mules. Just then he 
caught sight, througb " the tail of his eye," of the lead- 
ing camel, as it walked lazily out to the plain beyond. He 
swung his head around, and as he looked his tail commenced 
to go slowly up until it was perfectly perpendicular and the 
loose end fell over on his back, and then, with a squealing 
snort that could have been heard for half a mile, he com- 
menced a sort of stiflF-legged trot around a circle at the length 
of his tethers, each stroke of his feet on the ground sending 
him two feet into the air like a rubber ball, but never losing 
sight of the camels for an instant. I spoke to him, and, as I 
passed along, pulled up the picket pin, and coiling his lariat, 
was soon alongside of him. By this time the camels had 
passed, and as he evinced a desire to inspect them more 
closely, I walked out some distance with him, but the camels 
walked so much faster than we did that we soon gave it up 
and went back. These animals were owned by a woman in 
Indianola, for what purpose I do not know, as I do not think 
that they were ever used as beasts of burden, nor did they 
show any saddle or harness marks. The next day I sold one 
of my horses, my buggy, and the double harness for $60, and 
made an arrangement with a citizen of Indianola to send my 
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other horse (the one that carried so high a flag for the camels) 
to me in the East, by the way of New Orleans and the Missis- 
sippi River, so little did I suspect or know of the actual con- 
dition of affairs in the country. Of course, I never saw the 
horse again ; and the next day we prepared to embark, and 
for this we were required to use the services of two small 
steamers, the " United States " and the " Fashion," as lighters 
to go out to our ship, which drew too much water to cross the 
Indianola har, and was obliged to lay at her anchors, some 
ten miles out. It was arranged that the troops should all go 
out on the " Fashion," which was the larger boat of the two, 
and the ladies and camp women and children (of which there 
was a swarm) on the " United States." To the duty of caring 
for them and assisting them to get on board of the ^' Empire 
City," I was detailed ; so, before starting, I got the ladies and 
children into the cabin and the brigade of camp women mus- 
tered on deck, and then, leaving my pistol and the hag con- 
taining all of my money on the table in the cabin in charge of 
my wife, I bustled about to see that nothing had been forgot- 
ten, and remained until the lines had been cast off at the 
wharf, when, upon returning to the cabin to get every body on 
deck, I found that my pistol, belt, and the satchel containing 
the money had all disappeared ; and they staid disappeared, 
too, so that I might say that I left pretty much all that I pos- 
sessed in the land of the lariat and the cow-boy. There was 
no time, however, to grieve over what could not now be reme- 
died, so I asked all of the ladies to take their places on deck ; 
and as there was some swell, which I knew would increase as 
we got to the bar, and possibly be breaking a little outside, I 
caused them all to stand in a ring, holding hands, and balanc- 
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ing to the roll of the boat, to keep them from getting sea-sick, 
enjoining the same upon the camp women, and was so far suc- 
cessful that I got every female on that boat aboard of the 
steamer without one single tribute having been paid to Nep- 
tune, although, when we got on the bar, I thought that the old 
" United States " would surely turn a summersault. 

When we got alongside of the ship, the two would roll apart 
so far, at times, as to drop a long steamship gang-plank into 
the water between them, and the whole of the railing, on the 
port side of the Fashion, was torn from her from stem to 
stern. The ladies and camp women were, however, transferred 
without accident, and most of them, who had not profited by 
their experience in standing up to the roll, were soon below in 
their state-rooms. Then came the tug of war — the nece^ary 
solution of the problem as to how we were to get the children 
aboard. To do this, we had to wait for the roll of the vessels 
together, and, while they touched, and as long as they touched, 
to pass youngsters aboard " by hand.'' I had the little tots 
huddled in behind me, as I stood on the low rail holding on to 
a stay, and Lieutenant Arnold, of the cavalry, stood opposite 
to me on the rail of the ship, and, as the opportunity occurred, 
I passed him a child. Now, as every camp woman had about 
six, on an average, it took some time to make the transfer, 
while each woman stood as close to the rail as possible to 
claim her own, it being perfectly easy to tell to whom each 
child belonged (as it was hoisted up for passing) by the ex- 
pression on the mother's face, until it was in her arms. The 
lighters were then paid off; the baggage stored away forward; 
we lay rolling and pitching at our anchors, and every one was 
worn out by the work and excitement of the long day, while. 
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some half a mile off, further up the bar, laid a gunboat that 
was to convoy us as far as Havana, where it was decided that 
we should take in coal ; and, about sundown, a boat came off 
from her with the information that she would get under way 
about dark, and would stand off and on, with more sea room 
than she had where she was, until we should come up ; and I 
may as well say, right here, that we did not see her again 
until we had been in Havana nearly two days, as a fierce 
norther sprang up the next morning, and I suppose that she 
had as much as she could do to look out for herself, without 
bothering her head about us. I know that we were kept 
pretty busy. I will say but little about the distribution of the 
men in the temporary bunks that had been put in the stearage 
of the ship. SuflBce it, that the presence of two oflBcers of 
each command was necessary in that black hole of Calcutta to 
superintend it, and, as Sykes and I were the only two of the 
infantry command that could hold our heads up by this time, 
the duty fell to us. The ship was very much crowded, and to 
get to the fore-hatch it was necessary to crawl over those who 
were lying prone upon the deck, as limp as dish-rags ; and, 
when we got below, the decks there were just awash with what 
had been the contents of the men's stomachs. Five minutes 
below, and then a rush up the ladder for a mouthful of fresh 
air. That was the way in which the job was done ; and no 
champagne was ever more exhilarating than the great gulps 
of freshness that we took into our lungs when the duty had 
been accomplished and we returned to the deck ; but, during 
the whole of the voyage, it was necessary to descend into the 
bowels of this floating caravansera, at short intervals at night, 
to see that the lights were properly protected or handled, so 
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that there should be no chance of fire breaking out with this 
mass of people on board. 

And now, while I think of it, as so much has been said of 
the desertion of officers of the army at that time, let me 
say that there was not one officer who left Fort Clark who was 
not now on board of this ship, and several, too, were south- 
ern men. During the early hours of the next morning, 
a "norther" sprang up; the vessel labored heavily at her 
anchors, and it became evident, as the gale increased, that we 
would have to run for it ; but at daylight, away off to the west of 
us, the smoke of a large steamer was sighted and reported, and 
it was then known that the " Star of the West " was in sight, 
, with the remaining companies of the Third on. board, and a 
council of the older officers was immediately called to consider 
whether it was expedient, or even possible (with the sea that 
was now running and the baggage of the two commands so 
mixed in the hold), to disembark the cavalry and take Sibley's 
command on board. It was determined, and very properly 
so, that it was not, and the captain of the ship was so in- 
structed. The Government of the State of Texas had kept 
faith with us, but violated it most grossly with Sibley and all 
who came after him, and they were all made prisoners of war. 
Of this, however, we knew nothing until long after. There 
was now no time to be lost; the anchors were quickly 
weighed ; our head pointed toward Havana ; the seas by this 
time running very high and short ; now causing her stem to 
point almost to the zenith, and then tossing her stern up into 
the clouds, taking your stomach up with you, as you stood 
well aft, but leaving it up there, with your heart and all of its 
accompaniments, when you started down. Groans, retchings, 
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and the din of clattering dishes was the order of things below, 
which, with the racing of the screw as it leaves the water 
when she pitched, and the grinding and yelling of the ship's 
timbers and bulkheads, and the howling of the wind, rendered 
it impossible to make one's self heard, unless you could crawl 
into your companion's ear and yell directly against his drum. 
This state of aflFairs lasted all of that day and a part of the 
next night ; but, as the sun appeared, the gale broke ; the sea 
went down rapidly, and by noon most of our people were on 
deck, a good deal discouraged as to their sea legs, but willing 
to make an effort. The next day or the day after — I do not 
recollect the length of the run — we sighted the Island of Cuba, 
and in a short time were passing into the harbor of Havana, 
under the guns of Mora Castle, and came to anchor abreast of 
the custom-house steps. Hardly had the anchor touched the 
bottom before we were surrounded by shore boats, with prefers 
of service or fruit for sale. Among these, pushing its way 
through the cordon of craft, came a handsome gig with a gen- 
tleman standing up in the stern, who hailed us in English, 
asking from whence we came and whither we were bound. 
After he had satisfied his curiosity, or perhaps his business 
errand, he told us that there was a report that Fort Sumpter 
had been fired on by the people of Charleston, South Carolina, 
but that the rumor was not believed. Nor surely did we 
believe it, as a struggle between the sections was something 
that we had not thought of — at least, neither I nor those with 
whom I was intimate had so thought — and the matter passed 
without much remark. 

At first we were not permitted to land ; but, as soon as it 
was discovered who we were, the Captain General of the 
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island sent a very kind invitation to the officers and their 
wives to visit him at the Palace, at the same time presenting 
us with the liberty of the city, and we responded in full uni- 
form, being received very kindly; after which we strolled 
about, seeing the sights, listening to the music of the magnifi- 
cent band, riding in the volantes, seeing the black negroes at 
Dominica's kneading the hot guava jelly, naked to their 
waists, the perspiration streaming into the mixture — since 
which time my wife has lost her taste for guava — and pitying 
the strings of galley-slaves, who shuffled along to their work, 
chained two and two, with stooped backs, and all of the hope 
gone out of their faces, and then back to the ship for supper, 
and a rest. And, as we went off in the boat, we saw, for the 
first time, the Confederate flag flying at the mast-head of a 
schooner ; but, as the flag was not recognized by the Cuban 
government, they were not allowed to fly it at their gaff, nor 
had they been allowed to pass the Castle with it displayed as 
they came in, or, as far as I could find out, was any especial 
significance attached to it. 

Here we laid for two days ; and on the afternoon of the 
second day our convoy came in, saluted the Castle, and 
dropped her anchor near us, when we found that the norther 
that we had encountered had driven her far out of her course, 
and that she had been only now able to make her harbor. 
And now we were coaled, and, just before sundown, we got 
our anchor, passed through the narrow gate of the entrance, 
with the huge rock on which the fort was built frowning down 
upon us, one of our bands playing the national airs of Spain ; 
and, when the sun dipped into the gulf for his evening bath, 
we had Mora Castle well astern, and were rolling along 
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in a most jolly sort of a way for the broad bosom of the 
Atlantic. 

From here, the voyage was without incidents of especial 
interest, though most enjoyable, until we were boarded by 
the pilot, ofl" Sandy Hook, and then a shell of news was 
dropped into our quiet camp, whose explosion brought with it 
the utmost consternation and sorrow. Never can I forget the 
eflFect that this story of the pilot had upon every one on board 
of the ship, fore and aft ; nor can I expect to describe it in 
such a way as to take you back with me to that time, and 
place you at my side on the deck of that steamer. His news 
was that Fort Sumpter had fallen to the guns of rebellious 
South Carolinians, and that fighting was now going on all 
over the country. This, of course, was exaggerated ; but we 
did not know it, and thought it the truth. Recollect that we 
had come home perfectly ignorant of the true state of affairs, 
with no thought but that what was told us in Texas was true ; 
not brought to the crisis gradually, as the people of the North 
had been, but shoved against it in all of its hideousness, 
without a moment's warning. The blow was stunning ; and, 
as we got closer to the city, and boat after boat passed us 
loaded with troops and munitions of war, colors flying, bands 
filling the air with patriotic strains, soldiers rending the skies 
with their cheers as the boats passed or overtook each other, 
I saw men and officers clinging to each other and crying like 
children, until poor old Captain Whiting, of the Second Cav- 
alry, tore himself away from his friend, drew the back of his 
hand impatiently across his eyes to clear his sight, and then, 
jumping on the rail and clinging to a back- stay, he called the 
men to attention, and sang out, " Now, men, give the old fiag 
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three times three with a will, and take the time from me." 
And, with a wave of his hand and a hip ! hip !! hip !!! such a 
yell, and such another, and then such another went up from 
that deck as I have never heard before or since — fall of 
tears, full of rage, and, better than all, full of devotion to 
the dear old " gridiron." 

And now the war had begun, and the time " before the 
war " had ceased, and, with it, my theme has come to an end, 
and I thank you, comrades, for your kind attention to the 
recital of my memories. 

Read September 5, 1883. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF SELMA. 

BT LEWIS M. HOSEA, 
lAto Brevet Major U. 6. A. (I6th U. S. Infantry). 

The cavalry operations of General Wilson in Alabama and 
Georgia, in the spring of 1865, were of greater consequence 
in precipitating the fall of the Confederacy than is generally 
understood. Conducted wholly within the Confederate lines, 
no knowledge of them reached the public ear at the North 
until the war had actually ceased, and, too, at a time when 
the national mind was shocked and bewildered by that series 
of momentous events culminating in the surrender of the 
Confederate armies and the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
It is; therefore, natural — indeed, it was inevitable — that the 
operations of a column, relatively small, in sections remote 
from the main theater of conflict, should be merged and 
ignored in events of such crowning magnitude; but the 
retrospective eye of history will yet single out the " Campaign 
of Selma " as an important element in turning the scale at a 
critical juncture, and influencing, to a large extent, the im- 
mediate overthrow of the rebellion. 

This sketch deals only with the first stage of the movement, 
terminating with the fall of Selma, and is a hasty attempt to 
condense into brief limits what had been partially prepared 
on a more extended scale. I beg your indulgence for its 
imperfections. 
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The conduct of the mounted troops at the battle of Nash- 
ville was a new revelation of the power of the cavalry in 
skillful hands. Fired with generous rivalry of their infantry 
brethren, they assaulted, on foot, the redoubts crowning the 
^harp hills upon which Hood's left flank rested, dislodged his 
infantry, captured his artillery with the gunners, and, pene- 
trating to the rear of the Confederate army, brought oflF 
Chalmers' headquarter guard and wagons as trophies, and 
wrung from Hood his piteous dispatch to that commander: 
"For God's sake, drive back the Yankee cavalry, or all is 
lost." 

Again, on the second day of the battle, they drove the 
enemy with impetuous fury from his coverts among the 
steep Brentwood Hills, charging on foot through thick under- 
growth, over abrupt and high elevations, and reached and 
closed one of Hood's most important avenues of retreat — the 
« Granny White " pike. 

From Columbia, Forrest, who there rejoined the retreating 
columns from a foray eastward, with a large body of fresh 
cavalry, and General Walthall, with about four thousand fresh 
infantry, covered the Confederate rear, and stubbornly con- 
tested every inch with dogged desperation, until, broken, 
weary, and disheartened. Hood's soldiers crossed the Tennes- 
see River and were in safetjr. 

A brief respite ensued, devoted to necessary rest and re- 
pair after the arduous campaign so happily concluded. 

Early in February, the corps of General A. J. Smith, 
together with General Knipe's division of the cavalry corps, 
numbering five thousand men, were dispatched to General 
Canby at New Orleans. About the same time, it became 
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known that the corps of Cheatham and Lee, under Hood, 
were moving eastward through Alabama to join Johnson's 
army in the operations against Sherman in the Carolinas. 
General Dick Taylor, with one infantry corps, and about seven 
thousand cavalry under Forrest, remained in Mississippi, 
with head-quarters at Meridian. 

The Federal cavalry corps, under General James H. Wilson, 
had taken post at Gravelly Springs, Alabama, about nine 
miles below Florence, on the Tennessee River, with a view to 
a then-contemplated movement southward with the main 
army, under General Thomas. 

The spring rains, however, interfering with the movement 
of infantry, and it being considered important to strike a 
blow in aid of Canby's movements. General Grant sent tele- 
graphic instructions, late in February, to General Thomas, at 
Nashville, to " prepare a cavalry expedition about ten thousand 
strong," to penetrate ISforthern Alabama, acting as a co-oper- 
ative force to the demonstration on Mobile. In a subsequent 
interview between General Thomas and General Wilson, on 
the 23d, was discussed the plan of striking at Selma and 
Montgomery, and, if successful in capturing those places, 
" moving in the direction of Mississippi, Mobile, or Macon," 
as circumstances might demand; the result being, that the 
execution of the plan was left entirely to General Wilson, 
who, keeping in view the general objects of the campaign, was 
given " the amplest latitude as an independent commander." 

At this time the cavalry had been for some time in prepara- 
tion for a renewal of active service, and it is important to 
note the fact, that under the vigorous and well-directed eflForts 
of General Wilson, its real eflSciency had been improved to a 
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most creditable degree by constant inspections and drills, the 
latter extending from the movements of the squad to division 
evolutions, with the final result of establishing tbroughout 
the entire command an esprit du corps hitherto unknown 
among them, and which contributed in no small degree to the 
subsequent successes which they achieved. 

Up to the moment of departure, no information was given 
to the troops as to the nature of the projected movement, and 
this, together with the isolated position of the camps and the 
strict discipline always observed, tended to keep the southern 
press and people ignorant of the numbers and designs of the 
Federal force. By way of illustrating the uncertainty and 
unreliability of their information, I quote from the Columbus 
(Mississippi) Republic, of a date about the middle of March, 
an editorial article relating to a slight rise in the Tennessee, 
submerging a few hundred sacks of corn, imprudently un- 
loaded from a steamer on low ground. The article reads : 

" Colonel Newsome, just from a scout on the Tennessee 
River, reports, that during the recent heavy rains the Ten- 
nessee Eiver was swollen more than was ever before known* 
The force of the enemy at Eastport [the quartermaster's 
landing, eight miles below Gravelly Springs] was completely 
submerged ; between seven hundred and fifty and one thou- 
sand wagons were washed away, and many soldiers were 
drowned. Three million dollars worth of stores were de- 
stroyed under fifteen feet water. The river rose eighteen 
feet in twelve hours. It is supposed that this state of affairs 
turned back the Memphis raiders, whose object was to join 
the force at Eastport and move into Alabama." 

Even General Forrest ran short of information, also, and 
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sent a flag of truce to our lines, ostensibly to effect a joint 
arrangement, based on claims of humanity, for relieving 
the distress of the inhabitants of the barren district lying 
between the Federal and Confederate forces, who had 
been despoiled by Hood's famished soldiers in their retreat ; 
but the flag was promptly dismissed, and the writer dispatched 
with the answer under our own flag of truce a few days later, 
and met Forrest at Rienza, Mississippi. 

In this characteristic interview, Forrest assumed a tone 
of bluff heartiness evidently designed to throw us off our 
guard and acquire valuable information ; but it was our 
feeling, at the time, that we obtained far more important 
news than we gave. During the friendly conversation, 
Forrest gave the key-note of the subsequent campaign. 
Replying to the suggestion that General Wilson was a West 
Point graduate and a fine tactician, he said : " Wal, I never 
rubbed my back up agin a college, an' I don't profess to 
know much about tactics, but I'd give more for fifteen min- 
utes of the ' bulge ' on you than for three days of tactics." 
The hint was not lost. 

Now, a word or two as to the objective points of the cam- 
paign : 

The Confederate cabinet, contemplating the ultimate 
possibility of defeat in the field, and relying upon foreign 
intervention as a reason for protracting an otherwise 
hopeless struggle, had long since conceived and quietly 
executed the plan of fortifying a strong interior line of 
defense — a very "last-ditch," as it were — and of concen- 
trating there large quantities of war material. Beginning 
6 
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with Tuscaloosa on the west, as an outpost, this line in- 
cluded Selma, Montgomery, Columbus, West Point, and Ma- 
con, with an eastern outpost at Augusta. 

General Wilson fully realized the vital importance of this 
prop of the already tottering structure of rebellion, and, 
anticipating the effect of its destruction upon the issues 
of the last great struggle foreshadowed in Virginia, de- 
termined to sweep the line with the besom of destruction, 
and join Sherman at the east. It was a bold design, 
transcending the duty assigned him, but fully in keeping 
with his adventurous spirit ; for, although the Confederate 
forces at Mobile were invested by sea and land, yet the 
troops of Forrest left to oppose him were on their own 
territory, familiar with every foot-path, nearly equal to his 
in numbers, and capable of being rapidly strengthened 
by drafts upon the local population. Under all these 
circumstances, with the certainty of having to fight For- 
rest, with his veteran troops and the assembled militia, be- 
hind strong intrenchments, and in view of the great facili- 
ties of the enemy for concentration upon detached portions 
of the column, it might seem to a less sanguine mind ques- 
tionable policy to attempt so much, where the first step 
involved cutting loose from all communication and support, 
and plunging into remote and unvisited regions of a hostile 
country. 

The latest intelligence placed Canby near and threaten- 
ing Mobile, whither the infantry of General Taylor had been 
sent. Forrest, with the maia body of his cavalry, was at 
West Point, Miss., one hundred and fifty miles south-west 
of Eastport, bending his energies to the reorganization of 
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his command, while Roddy, with the remainder, was at 
Montevallo, about the same distance south-east of Eastport, 
a position covering both Selma and Montgomery. 

Two plans presented themselves to General Wilson, one 
of which was to penetrate, by rapid marches, to Selma, 
and, should Canby meantime have succeeded in reducing 
Mobile, to effect a junction with him and move eastward. 
It was feared that Forrest, pursuing a partisan mode of 
warfare, might avoid a general engagement, and harrass the 
column by sudden blows. In that case, should the troops be 
drawn into unfavorable positions, and seriously checked, a 
junction with Canby might become a necessity. 

The other plan, which was ultimately carried out, was to 
bewilder and mislead Forrest by simultaneously masking 
movements on divergent roads, endeavoring to keep his 
forces separated or drawn to the westward of the real line of 
march, and fight them en route, if possible, before reaching 
Selma. From Selma the movement was to be determined by 
circumstances. 

On the 18th of March the cavalry began crossing the 
Tennessee, and on the 25th began its march southward. My 
present limits do not permit reference to details. SuflSce it, 
therefore, to say, that the column consisted of three divis- 
ions, commanded respectively by Generals Long, Upton, and 
E. McCook, and each containing two brigades, in all about 
twelve thousand men, including a train-guard of one thousand 
five hundred. General Hatch's division, whose horses had 
been taken to mount Knipe's division, was left at Eastport to 
guard against inroads in that quarter. 

In order to carry in mind the relative situation and 
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value of strategic points, let us now glance a moment 
at the topography of north-west Alabama. The Tennessee 
River, which, flowing south-west, enters the State at the 
north-eastern corner, sweeps around in a great curve, and 
emerges, at the north-west corner, in a northerly course. 
Montgomery, the state capital, lies about the center of 
the state, and Selma about fifty miles west; both cities 
on the Alabama River, a deep, swift stream, navigable to 
the Gulf for large steamers. Mobile, situated at its mouth, 
upon the Gulf, was a favorite rendezvous for blockade runners 
long after other ports had been closed to them. Montgomery 
and Selma were, therefore, practically, distributing points for 
foreign importations to the armies and people of the great 
central regions of the Confederacy. 

In the northern portion of the State the system of river 
valleys trends from north-east to south-west, the interven- 
ing hill ranges being continuations of the Blue Ridge and 
Smoky Mountains of Virginia and East Tennessee. It will 
be apparent that a movement on Selma or Montgomery 
from Gravelly Springs involved the crossing of these ridges 
and streams at right angles, and afforded an enemy in For- 
rest's position every facility for impeding an advancing col- 
umn, by destroying bridges and blockading the passes through 
the hills. 

Immediately south of the Tennessee lies a high, barren 
plateau, forming the water-shed of North Alabama, and a 
continuation of the " highland rim " of Middle Tennessee. 
Southward of this the valleys broaden, the hills become less 
abrupt, and in the vicinity of the Alabama and Tombigbee 
Rivers, the country assumes a comparatively level aspect of 
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gentle undulations and extreme fertility. The character of 
vegetation, also, rapidly changes as one descends southward 
from the dividing ridges. Scattered over the hill-sides ap- 
pear green cactus plants ; and through the valleys, the swamp 
magnolia, with flowering Cape jessamines and Cherokee roses, 
festoon the wayside fences with graceful garlands, and fill 
the air with delicious fragrance. 

In the vicinity of the Black Warrior and Cahawba Rivers, 
the way lies through noble groves of the long-leaved south- 
ern pine, and, occasionally, through broad fields of tall, wiry 
sedge grass, yellow and brown, but relieved here and there 
by the long, green spines of the dwarf palmetto, or " Span- 
ish bayonet." 

Farther south, along the ample waters rolling onward to 
the Gulf, are broad savannahs and everglades, where the 
grotesque forms of swamp growth alternate with funereal 
groves, draped in mourning weeds of misty gray moss, con- 
trasting sharply with the vivid green of that king of forest 
trees — the live oak. 

We can afford thus to pause for a brief survey of the 
beautiful landscape, for, presently, when we advance in real 
earnest with our long-legged cavalry, we shall be too much 
occupied with marching and fighting to observe the beauty 
with which prodigal nature has endowed it. 

The 25th of March, 1865, was one of those bright, sun- 
shiny, spring days, succeeding a long interval of somber 
gloom, when the first welcome green, so long hid in the 
wintry earth, was " climbing to a soul in grass and flowers." 

Never can I forget the brilliant scene, as regiment after 
regiment filed gayly put of camp, decked in all the parapher- 
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nalia of war, with gleaming arms, and gaidons given to the 
wanton breeze. Stirring bugle songs woke the slumbering 
echoes of the woods ; cheer upon cheer went up from joyful 
lips, and brave hearts beat high with anticipation. But all 
knew that, like the conquistadores of Cortez, they burned 
their ships behind them when they left the Tennessee, stak- 
ing all upon success. 

The general plan of advance was upon diverging roads, 
intended to distract the attention of the enemy, and prevent 
concentration in our front. The division of General Upton 
pursued the most easterly route, via Riissellville and Jasper, 
to Saunders' Ferry, on the west fork of Black Warrior 
River; while General liOng, followed by General McCook, 
moved via Cherokee Station and Frankfort, to Russellville, 
and thence South, by the Tuscaloosa road, to Bear Creek, 
from which point Long was to move eastward to Jasper, 
while McCook was to keep the Tuscaloosa road to Eldridge, 
and move thence eastward to Jasper. 

By the movement of the latter divisions, the attention of 
the enemy was directed to Tuscaloosa as the supposed ob- 
jective, compelling him to remain westward of the real line 
of march and watch equally Columbus (Mississippi), Tusca- 
loosa, and Selma. 

General Upton moved rapidly southward until he crossed 
Bear Creek ; passed thence to the left, encamping near 
Thornhill, and on the 26th reached Blackwater Creek, seven- 
teen miles from Jasper. On the following day he moved to 
the forks of the Black Warrior, in the direction of Elyton, 
where a rain set in, lasting all night and part of the next 
day, threatening the fords, which were thus rendered deep 
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and dangerous. Nevertheless, the crossing was made, but 
with some loss. 

The crossing of these streams, the Locust and Mulberry 
Forks of Black Warrior, nine miles apart, was regarded as 
a turning point in the campaign. The wild, rugged region 
behind, would have been extremely diflBcult to penetrate in 
the face of even a small body of the enemy, its deep ravines 
and interminable thickets forming obstacles of serious mo- 
ment, if manned by a few determined men. The fords were 
the only ones for miles in either direction, and it was an 
agreeable surprise when a squadron, which had been stripped 
for the race, with instructions to reach and hold the fords a 
day and a half in advance of the column, reported the way 
clear and their mission successful. 

At Jasper, a courier of the enemy was captured with a 
budget of information, in substance, that Forrest, anticipat- 
ing a demonstration on Selma, had sent Chalmers eastward 
from West Point (Mississippi) through Pickensville and Tus- 
caloosa toward Montevallo, a disposition which covered Selma 
and Tuscaloosa, but separated his forces to their detriment. 
The country rumor was that Forrest was fortifying between 
Montevallo and Tuscaloosa with ten thousand men. Mont- 
gomery newspapers of 26th and 27th, also captured, showed 
that the attention of the southern public was wholly engrossed 
by the operations at Mobile and Pensacola, and that the 
forces of Wilson were much underestimated, and their pur- 
poses misunderstood. 

General Wilson, however, realized that if the true destina- 
tion and strength of the movement became known, the entire 
force of Forrest would lose no time in concentratinfj^ in his 
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front, left the wagon train between the forks of the Black 
Warrior, and pushed on with the pack mules with the ut- 
most speed, via Elyton, to reach Montevallo and secure the 
crossing of the Cahawba River in advance of Chalmers, who 
was approaching it from the other side. 

The route lay through the great iron region of North 
Alabama, where a line of strong earth-works, thirteen miles 
in extent, was encountered. The iron works were destroyed, 
together with some large flouring mills, operated by the 
Confederate government. News from Upton, who was in 
advance, with information from other quarters, indicated that 
the enemy had by this begun to scent the danger and were 
hurrying on toward Selma, leaving Tuscaloosa unguarded. 
General Croxton's brigade was therefore detached at Elyton, 
on the 30th, with orders to move on Tuscaloosa, destroy the 
public works, and rejoin the column at Selma, the further 
object being to cover our own supply train, and also to dis- 
tract the attention of the enemy west of the Cahawba, and 
develop any movement on his part to intercept the column. 

The same evening, the impetuous Upton, rapidly driving 
a force of the enemy in front, secured the railroad bridge 
over the Cahawba,' and crossed his division by flooring be- 
tween the rails, and reached Montevallo, having outstripped 
Chalmers in the race. ; 

The remainder of the column arrived about noon of the 
following day. Bodies of the enemy could be discerned hov- 
ering about the distant hill-tops, manifesting an unusual de- 
gree of activity, and about two o'clock Patterson's regiment, 
of Roddy's division, charged Upton's pickets. The compli- 
ment being at once returned by the reserve, a few prisoners 
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were taken, from whom it was learned that Forrest had ar- 
rived on the field in person. 

Upton's division was immediately pushed out toward Selma, 
and, after some spirited skirmishing, met the enemy in force, 
posted behind temporary breastworks, at a creek four miles 
from Montevallo. The position was a strong one, upon a 
crescent- shaped ridge, whose concavity, protected by the 
creek, lay toward the Federal advance. A wooden bridge, 
about the center of the position, was the sole means of cross- 
ing the stream, whose banks were steep and miry, and the 
current deep. A thick cover of woods behind concealed 
the force of the enemy, and gave vantage ground for sharp- 
shooters. 

The advance guard pursued the retreating enemy so closely 
as to prevent the destruction of the bridge, and held it until 
the arrival of the column. The attack was immediate. The 
Tenth Missouri dismounted, stole forward on foot from 
tree to tree, and crawled through the bushes in the open. 
When in close quarters, they rose and delivered their volley 
in the faces of the astonished Confederates ; and, at the sig- 
nal, the Third Iowa charged down the main road and over 
the bridge with drawn sabers. The. result was a pell-mell 
rout and the capture of a number of prisoners, abandoned 
arms, and equipage. 

Scarcely had the column resumed its march, and become 
stretched along the road, when two regiments of the enemy 
which had been hurrying from the west, but arrived too late 
to join in the engagement just concluded, came in upon our 
flank, striking Battery I of the Fourth U. S. Artillery, which 
had become somewhat delayed in crossing Six Mile Creek. 
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Two battalions of the Fourth Iowa, marching in rear, im- 
mediately dashed forward, interposing between the battery 
and the enemy, and charged on foot, repulsing them and 
pursuing about two miles. 

The enemy in these affairs had been very roughly handled, 
and our troops were jubilant in the certainty that they had 
the " bulge " on Forrest by a good working majority. The 
column bivouacked at Randolph, fourteen miles from Monte- 
vallo, having captured seventy-five prisoners, a large amount 
of equipage abandoned by the enemy in the hurry of flight, 
and inflicted a considerable loss in killed and wounded, with 
but slight loss to themselves. But more important was the 
moral supremacy established by this first real conflict. " I 
have no doubt," reports General Winslow, " that the manner 
in which this day's work was done tended much to render 
our subsequent victories the easier achieved." 

Bright and early on the morrow, General Upton resumed 
the march, passing four miles to the left, at Randolph, to a 
converging road from Maplesville, joining the Selma road 
some miles beyond, at Ebenezer Church, thus uncovering 
Long, who was hurrying forward from Montevallo. To cloak 
this movement, Upton's advance guard held the main Selma 
road, pushing back the enemy's pickets a mile and a half be- 
yond Randolph, and occupying them until relieved by Long's 
advance. 

And here let us pause, to take a closer glance at the map. 
The Talladega and Selma Railroad, running due south from 
Montevallo to .Selma fifty miles, passes through Randolph, 
Maplesville, and Plantersville, distant, fifteen, twenty-two, 
and thirty-five miles from Montevallo, respectively. 
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Flowing in the same general direction is the Cahawb* 
River, westward of the railroad about fifteen to twenty miles, 
and entering the Alabama River about the same distance from 
Selma. The Cahawba formed a serious barrier between the 
Confederate forces west of it and our own upon the east side. 
The only bridge was at Centerville, a point to which all roads 
focused. Tuscaloosa lies about forty-five miles west from 
Montevallo, the road from Tuscaloosa eastward running due 
east to Trion (thirty-five miles south-west of Elyton) ; thence 
south through Scottsboro to Centerville, where it crosses the 
Cahawba ; thence bending north-eastward to Montevallo. 

From Centerville a road leads southward on the west side 
of the river to Marion, and another on the east side through 
Summerfield to Selma. An east and west road through 
Marion crosses north of Summerfield and south of Planters- 
ville, but my impression is that at the river was only a flat- 
boat ferry. 

From dispatches of the enemy captured at Randolph, it 
was learned, first, that Forrest commanded in person in the af- 
fair of the 31st, and that Hill's division, with Forrest's wagons 
and artillery, had been following more slowly from Tusca- 
loosa through Trion toward* Centerville, and had encamped 
the night before about three miles beyond Scottsboro, and 
was preparing to attack Croxton, who had encountered his 
rear guard at Trion at daylight of the following day. An- 
other captured dispatch gave the information that Chalmers 
had reached Marion, and was ordered to cross the Cahawba 
and join Forrest, and that a force of dismounted men was 
stationed at Centerville to hold the bridge. 

Soon after, a courier arrived from Croxton, with a note 
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written at Trion the preceding evening, stating that he would 
follow up Jackson, and, if possible, bring him to an engage- 
ment and prevent his junction with Forrest. 

It was now evident that Forrest had been misled as to the 
Federal objective, and had kept his forces westward of the 
line of march to cover Tuscaloosa, and, having now discovered 
his error, was endeavoring to impede the column until he 
could concentrate his scattered divisions in front of Selma. 
General Wilson, fearing that Croxton might be crushed be- 
tween the divisions of Jackson and Chalmers, at once de- 
tached LaGrange's brigade (a battalion of which, under 
Major Shipman, had already gone out to seize the Centerville 
Bridge), with instructions to seize and hold the bridge, join 
Croxton at Trion, via Scottsboro, and break up Jackson and 
destroy his artillery. 

This movement, while it ultimately failed to reinforce 
Croxton, bottled up Jackson, by detaining him west of the 
Cahawba, and finally destroyed the bridge at Centerville, and 
all boats for some distance up and down the river. Croxton, 
after destroying the public works at Tuscalooso, avoided the 
enemy, and after a long and interesting march, rejoined the 
column near Macon, Georgia, some time subsequently. 

General Long having relieved Upton's advance guard with 
four companies of the Seventy-second Indiana, under Major 
Kilbourn, soon came upon the enemy, who sullenly retired, 
fighting, for fifteen miles to Ebenezer Church, about five miles 
above Plantersville, where the main body was securely posted 
and expecting battle on the north bank of Bogler's Creek, the 
right protected by Mulberry Creek, with the left resting on a 
high wooded ridge. Four pieces of artillery swept the Ran- 
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dolph road, over which Long was advancing, and two covered 
the Maplesville road. The force of the enemy comprised 
Roddy's division, Crossland's Kentucky brigade, Armstrong's 
brigade of Chalmers' division, and a battalion of infantry 
from Selma. 

The attack was immediate. The Seventy-second Indiana, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Thompson, dismounted and pushed 
forward, driving in the enemy's skirmishers, while a bat- 
talion of the Seventeenth Indiana, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
White, charged the guns on the main road with sabers. This 
charge was magnificent. The battalion rode down the battery, 
overturning one piece and temporarily capturing the entire 
battery ; but the enemy, recovering from their consternation, 
began closing in upon them, whereupon Colonel White wheeled 
to the left, ordering his men to follow, which most of them 
did, sabering their way through the confused masses closing 
about them. In the tumult, Captain Taylor, who led the 
advance, and sixteen brave fellows following, failed to hear 
the order for retreat, and kept on in mad career into what 
proved the " valley of death." Singling out an ofiicer of rank 
in the rear, the captain rode for and engaged him in a run- 
ning fight for some hundreds of yards, until, in close quarters, 
Forrest (for it was he), turned and shot his pursuer down, but 
not until he had received two saber cuts. He escaped only 
by a frantic bound of his horse, carrying him beyond reach, 
and enabling him to draw his revolver. The gallant followers 
of Captain Taylor were, of course, targets for hundreds of 
death-dealing weapons. Six were killed outright, five badly 
wounded, and five, with their clothes riddled with bullets, 
were unhorsed and captured. 
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Disastrous as was this attack to those immediately con- 
cerned, its moral effect upon the enemy was decisive. 

Upton, on the Maplesville road, hearing the firing and 
cheers on his right, accelerated his march, and struck the 
enemy, at a swinging trot, at about four o'clock, coming upon 
their rail barricades in position across his front. Two squad- 
rons were at once pushed forward on foot as sharp-shooters, to 
occupy a house in front of the enemy's center, and entertain 
him until the remainder of'the column arrived on the field. 
While the fight, which lasted about an hour, was in progress^ 
the Third Iowa, leading Winslow's brigade, arrived. Imme- 
diately dismounting, the leading company rushed forward 
under fire, tearing down the intervening fences, and opened 
a path for a charge by the remaining companies, which broke 
through the enemy's lines, scattering them in dismay and 
confusion. 

In the first attack. Company C, of the Seventh Ohio, under 
Lieutenant Womeldorf, was Cbpecially distinguished. 

Drawing the fire of over a thousand muskets, which they ' 
returned with interest, they held their position, and masked 
the deployment of the command behind. " Every man in it," 
reports General Alexander, " was either killed, wounded, or 
had his clothes riddled with balls." 

The enemy, completely demoralized by the attacks of Long 
and Upton, fled in confusion, throwing away all impediments 
to flight. Three pieces of artillery, about three hundred 
prisoners, and an unimpeded road to Selma, were the imme- 
diate fruits of victory, besides valuable stores of provisions 
and arms. The entire command bivouacked at Plantersville^ 
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nineteen miles from their morning's starting point, full of en- 
thusiasm and eager for the final contest. 

At daylight, on April 2d, a day ever memorable in the 
cavalry annals, the advance on Selma was resumed. Jackson 
was occupied by Croxton and LaGrange, and Chalmers was 
hurrying down the west side of the Cahawba toward Selma, 
while Forrest with his defeated forces was rallying the home 
guards and militia, with remnants of Dick Taylor's infantry, 
behind the defenses of the city. 

Long, marching in advance by flank of brigades, was in- 
structed to approach the city and cross to the Summerfield 
road, and develop in front of the works. Upton was directed 
to move by the Range Line road from Plantersville, with a 
squadron on the Burnsville road further east, while a battalion 
of the Fourth Regular Cavalry, under Lieutenant Rendel- 
brook, moved down the railroad, destroying stations and 
bridges, to Burnsville. The plan of attack, which was ar- 
ranged to be made after dark that night, was based upon a 
sketch of the works at Selma captured at Plantersville. 

The city of Selma is situated upon a sandy plain, stretch- 
ing northward from the Alabama River, and merging, in a 
succession of hills, with the plateau of which they form the 
spurs, two or three miles distant. The river at this point, five 
hundred to eight hundred yards wide, with a deep and rapid 
current, rendered the city unassailable on the south, while the 
remaining sides were protected by a crescent of strong earth- 
works subtended by the river, flanked on the east by a swamp 
extending to the Burnsville road, and on the west by Mill 
Creek, which was deep, miry, and impassable. Immediately 
north of the works were open fields, comparatively level, and 
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intersected by a marshy ravine, extending south-westerly 
into Mill Creek, and obstructed by an abatis of felled timber 
and brush. The works themselves, of earth, strengthened by 
revetments of heavy masses bound by willows, with strong 
bastions at the salient angles, were constructed with all the 
skill and resources of the best engineering talent. The em- 
brasures, enfiladed ditches about five feet deep, partially filled 
with water, and extending around the entire front. The main 
parapets, of regular profile, were about ten feet high, and 
upon the glacis was a stockade of heavy picket logs, about 
six feet high and sharpened at the top. Thirty-two pieces of 
artillery, of large caliber, looked grimly from the embrasures, 
placed to sweep every point of attack, and concentrate a fire 
upon the roads forming the only approaches to the city. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, the head of the 
column reached the edsje of the plateau, and looked upon 
the city of Selma, reposing securely within its defenses, the 
Mecca of our pilgrimage. The sunlight streamed in radiant 
splendor over the scene, and danced in diamond flashes on 
the distant river winding away to the south-west. Bodies of 
troops in motion, with clouds of dust pierced by flashes of 
light from glistening bayonets, indicated the state of busy 
preparation within the works, and foreshadowed the carnage 
of the coming conflict. Steamers moved out down the river, 
on one of which General Dick Taylor, deeming discretion the 
better part of valor, left, after investing Forrest with supreme 
command. 

Long, with his right resting on Mill Creek, was disposed 
diagonally across the road over which he advanced, with a 
regiment at his right rear watching the Cahawba for Chalmers. 
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Upton, at his own suggestion, was to lead a picked body of 
three hundred resolute men around the swamp on the east, 
and penetrate the works near the river, his division mean- 
time advancing to the attack on the Range Line road. A 
shot from Rodney's battery, near the center, was to be the 
signal for Long's attack. These dispositions were made 
close to the works under a rattling fire, with shells convey- 
ing the frequent protests of the enemy to the commanding 
general, whose party formed a conspicuous mark as it gal- 
loped over the field, while the skirmishers of Long's division, 
pushed close up to the works, actively engaged the attention 
of those within the works, and picked off the gunners at the 
embrasures. 

While these dispositions were going forward as rapidly as 
the troops arrived, at about four o'clock in the afternoon, a 
lively firing was heard in the right rear of Long's division, 
indicating an attack upon his led horses and pack train, 
and, rightly conjecturing it to be from a portion of Forrest's 
troops, who had been cut off in the rapid advance. Long de- 
termined upon an instant attack, relying upon his rear guard 
to hold them at bay. It was a critical juncture, and was met 
with Long's characteristic boldness and military wisdom. 
Dispatching a regiment from the reserve to re-inforce the 
rear guard, who were advantageously posted behind a cover 
of timber, he ordered an immediate assault, himself leading 
his gallant division on foot. 

General Wilson galloped to the scene of action, and, com- 
prehending the necessity and wisdom of the movement, him- 
self directed the charge, leading the storming party with his 
7 
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head- quarter guard, the Fourth Regular Cavalry, on the Cen- 
terville road. The writer was dispatched across the field to 
General Upton, to notify him of the change, and direct him 
to assault at once with vigor. 

Rodney and Robinson, with their batteries, were at once 
pushed forward at close range to occupy the enemy and con- 
ceal the noise of firing in rear, and, at the same time, Long's 
line dashed forward over the open space in front of the 
works. Inspired by his heroic example, they moved rapidly 
from their cover, with steady precision, over the intervening 
eleven hundred yards, under heavy fire from the works, 
which soon became enveloped in smoke, destroying the accu- 
racy of the enemy's aim. When they reached the abatis, the 
enemy by common consent had ceased firing, evidently re- 
serving their fire until they should see the blue coats at close 
range. A period of almost total silence ensued, as it seemed, 
in comparison with the previous few moments, until the Fed- 
erals had almost reached the stockade, when suddenly- the 
works fairly swarmed with gray coats, and blazed with the fire 
of artillery and musketry. 

The advancing line, by a common impulse, dropped flat 
upon the ground, and crawled forward rapidly until it reached 
the obstructions of brush, where it was somewhat delayed in 
clambering through the marsh, into which men sank knee 
deep. Still it pressed steadily on toward the dense cloud of 
smoke, pierced by the wicked flashes which, fortunately for 
them, again enveloped the works and concealed them from the 
enemy's gaze. 

Reaching the stockade, as yet without firing a shot, with a 
moment's breathing spell, the Second Division, not knowing, 
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fortunately, that Long was lying, shot down, behind them, 
opened a sudden and withering fire, and, clambering over the 
pickets as boys play leap-frog, the more active " boosting " their 
comrades, surged through the ditch, and sprang up the para- 
pet with wild cheers. 

It was the crisis ; but it was over sooner than words can' 
describe it. The enemy were beaten down and hurled back 
with a force that nothing could withstand. 

As when a huge sea wave rolls along the shore with gather- 
ing strength, meets an opposing crag, mounts up the steep 
ascent, and, white with fury, sweeps resistless over the top- 
most crest, so the surging wave of gallant men swept over the 
parapet at Selma. 

The conflict on the works was brief. The greater portion 
of the enemy stampeded in wild confusion, notwithstanding 
the^keat superiority in numbers ; but a considerable num- 
bei^Pe rallied behind an interior line of works, embracing 
the railroad embankment and statiorf buildings, from which 
they poured a destructive ftre into the assaulting lines. 

General Wilson, who had entered the works immediately 
behind Long's gallant troopers, charged with his escort, 
endeavoring to pehetrate to the rear of the new line by the 
Summerfield road, but was repulsed, and there ensued a 
pause, becoming every moment more critical by the rally- 
ing of the enemy behind their new line in increasing 
numbers. 

While these events were occurring, however, the writer 
had reached General Upton and urged forward his division. 
These troops pushed gallantly forward on the Burnsville road, 
and Upton, with his picked battalion, not having time to 
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penetrate the swamp, charged down the road, overturning 
the field battery posted in the opening of the works, and, 
under cover of the confusion and gathering darkness, pushed 
on into the town, striking the right flank of the enemy in 
rear of their rallying line. 

The noise of firing and the cheers in rear disconcerted the 
enemy in Long's front, and inspired with new courage the 
gallant fellows who held the outer works. The Fourth Reg- 
ular, Fourth Ohio, and Seventeenth Indiana at once moved 
out under a hastily formed plan of attack against the works 
in front, and broke through at a single point, whence they 
wheeled to the left under a heavy cross-fire of musketry and 
artillery, reaching a fort near the cotton gin, which formed 
the principal salient of the inner line. This they carried by 
assault; and, wheeling again to the left, carried the main 
works on the Planter sville road in gallant style, tJ^^ dis- 
organizing the enemy and putting an end to all seil^B re- 
sistance in front. The enemy, however, seemed determined 
to resist to the bitter end, and, sheltered in squads by the 
houses, continued a desultory but vigorous firing, until Gen- 
eral Upton's column had made its way fairly into the city 
from the east and dispersed the mob by main force, while 
General Wilson, with a portion of the Fourth Regulars and 
some hastily gathered detachments, broke through upon the 
Centerville road and also penetrated into the heart of the 
city. 

By this time it was completely dark, and the Federal troops 
pushed forward into the city, arresting and disarming such 
of the enemy as remained. General Wilson took possession 
of the Gee Hotel, as head-quarters, and at once set about 
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bringing a semblance of order out of the chaos which ensued. 
Ordering the reserves and troops still outside the city to 
bivouac at the outer works on the main lines of their ad- 
vance, a cordon of pickets was thrown out, encircling the 
town, and ihe troops within were organized into police pa- 
trols, to prevent pillage and useless destruction of property. 

A portion of the enemy, escaping by the Burnsville road, 
were pursued until after midnight by the Seventh Ohio Cav- 
alry, capturing a large number of prisoners, small arms, and 
several pieces of artillery. The greater number of those who 
escaped fled under cover of darkness through the gap between 
Long's right and the river, which was necessarily protected 
by Mill Creek from occupancy by the small force actually en- 
gaged in the assault. Forrest, Armstrong, and Roddy thus 
escaped capture. 

About seven thousand men were in line behind the defenses 
of Selma, about three thousand of whom were captured with 
arms, together with a large quantity of field and heavy artil- 
lery in position in the works and in the arsenal and naval 
foundry, and immense quantities of war material of all kinds. 

As might naturally be expected, the troops, penetrating the 
city in various directions, became separated and disorganized. 
Some store-houses filled with cotton were fired by the retreat- 
ing enemy, and superhuman exertions were required to pre- 
vent a general and disastrous conflagration. General Winslow 
-was placed in command of the city, and with his stafi" of- 
ficers and those of General Wilson, were busily employed all 
night in efforts to stay disorder and subdue the fires ; and the 
result was so far successful that by midnight the fires were 
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extinguished and nearly every soldier accounted for in his 
proper place, excepting casualties. 

It is a striking fact, to the credit of the American soldier, 
that, under such temptations as these, no lustful atrocities 
have ever stained his fair fame ; and the city of Selma, with 
its conquered and helpless population, was as safely guarded 
within a few hours of its capture as ever by its own police. 

But, feeling that I have already taxed your patience, I will 
draw to a close this imperfect narration. 

The fall of Selma, with its immense naval foundry and vast 
accumulation of stores, including thirty-five thousand bales of 
cotton, was a severe blow to the Confederacy, and the de- 
moralization of the enemy and people in its vicinity secured 
to the cavalry corps a certainty of being able to move in any 
direction with impunity. The Confederate military, and the 
people as well, expected a movement toward Mobile and a 
local campaign in connection with Canby. But General Wil- 
son, having learned incidentally from General Forrest, at a 
flag of truce meeting at Cahawba, of the safety of Croxton 
and of his movement eastward, and being of opinion that 
the fall of Selma deprived the expected capture of Mobile of 
much of its importance, determined to again cut loose &nd 
move eastward. "Feeling certain," as he afterward wrote 
me, " that the rebel chieftains would try to concentrate every 
thing for the final struggle in Virginia, I turned the head of 
our columns in that direction, resolved to take Montgomery, 
Columbus, Macon, and Augusta in our line, going through 
not around them, and bending every energy toward getting in 
at the death." 

A detailed account of the march eastward lies beyond my 
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present limits, but some reference to it is necessary. It was 
undoubtedly a complete surprise to the authorities. Mont- 
gomery, fifty miles east, was reached in three days, and taken, 
without serious resistance, on the twelfth, with several steam- 
boats and large quantities of quartermaster's stores. The 
enemy destroyed ninety thousand 'bales of cotton in evac- 
uating. 

From Montgomery, the column pushed eastward in two 
lines, upon West Point and Columbus. One of these — I^a 
Grange's brigade — met and routed Buford and Clanton, and 
moved on to West Point, taking Fort Tyler, with its garrison, 
by assault. The other — Upton's division — captured Columbus 
by a marvelously brilliant and romantic night attack, taking 
twelve hundred and fifty prisoners and fifty-two field guns 
behind strong works, securing the only remaining bridge over 
the Chattahoochie, piled full of combustibles, with the torch 
already applied for its destruction. 

The attacking force consisted of but little more than a 
handful of men — three hundred in all — while the garrison 
numbered three thousand, who could not believe they had 
been beaten until they found themselves cut off from the 
town and fighting us in their own rear. 

The capture of Columbus settled the fate of Georgia, as 
that of Selma had of Alabama, and placed at our mercy an 
immense accumulation of property and stores of all kinds, 
including one hundred and twenty-five thousand bales of 
cotton, immense stores of ammunition, and a new ram — the 
Jackson — just completed. 

On the 17th the march was resumed toward Macon, a de- 
tachment in light running order hurrying forward to secure 
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the bridges over Flint River, fifty-five miles away. As usual, 
they arrived before they were expected — at daylight on the 
18th — and saved the bridges from the torch by charging and 
routing the defending garrison. 

On the 20th General Wilson received the surrender of 
Macon, and obtained the first news of the surrender of Lee's 
army. 

The remaining operations of the cavalry are better known 
from the part taken in the capture of the rebel president. 

On the 30th General Croxton rejoined the command with 
his brigade, having brought his men with extraordinary skill 
through and around obstacles, such as would have discouraged 
any general of less skill and persistence. The account of his 
march reads like a romance. 

In conclusion, it will be obvious that in so brief a narrative 
all the minor detail which ordinarily gives color and interest 
to a military history must of necessity be omitted ; but you 
may easily conceive from the nature of what is here imper- 
fectly told, that the Wilson campaign presents features of 
romantic interest throughout. It deals with constant sur- 
prises and constant successes — " out-Heroding Herod," beat- 
ing Forrest at his own favorite game, and rendering him 
impotent and useless by consummate tactics and superior 
celerity. 

But the point to which I desire your attention most partic- 
ularly, is, that the cavalry movement under General Wilson 
was not a cavalry raid. It was not a dash upon exposed 
points, conducted with a view to avoid battle and withdraw 
after accomplishing its immediate object. It was, on the 
contrary, a legitimate military campaign, planned and exe- 
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cuted with rare ability, directed against fortified points, de- 
fended with all the resources of military art, and, in the 
aggregate, by vastly superior numbers. The results, as affect- 
ing the life of the Confederate government, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. This campaign, in little more than one short 
month, literally destroyed the vitals of the Confederacy, and, 
I think I am justified in saying, affected to a most important 
degree the question of surrender with both Lee and Johnson. 
Selma was the principal manufacturing center of the Confed- 
eracy for army and railway supplies. Besides the immense 
naval foundry, a large manufacturing arsenal was engaged in 
producing ammunition for field guns and small arms, together 
with every variety of war equipment ; and a large number of 
private machine shops and founderies were in the active 
service of the government. All these, with their accumulated 
products and immense productive capacity, were destroyed. 

Columbus was nearly, if not fully, as important a manufac- 
turing center, and contained, also, a large arsenal and a naval 
foundry, with a largfe number of machine shops, and several 
large cloth factories .engaged in producing clothing for the 
Confederate armies. 

The destruction of these two cities with their accumu- 
lated stores and machinery rendered it physically impossible 
for the Confederacy to maintain its armies in the field. Add 
to this the destruction of nearly three hundred thousand 
bales of cotton owned by the Confederate government and 
the capture of sixty thousand prisoners, with their arms, and 
the problem was physically settled so far as the Confederacy 
was concerned. 

With these stores and machinery intact, and the Confed- 
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erate force occupying its interior lines, the war might atr least 
have been prolonged another year, even if the Confederates 
had heen broken up into guerrilla bands and the fighting lim- 
ited to desultory skirmishes among the rugged hills of Caro- 
lina or the sickly everglades of the far south, with the possi- 
bilities of foreign intervention ever present to prolong the 
struggle. 

The development and accomplishment of this campaign 
by General Wilson made it peculiarly his own, and entitles 
him to a deservedly high place among the masters of military 
science produced by the Great Rebellion. 

Read October 3, 1883. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF WASHINGTON AND EARLY'S 
ATTACK IN 1864. 

BY EDGAR S. DUDLEY. 
First Lieutenant Second United States Artillery. 

It was in May, 1864, that I first saw Washington. The 
warm sun of the spring-time was giving new life and color 
to the verdure of the parks which adorned the city. All the 
works of nature looked bright and pleasant, but the ** grim 
visage of war " was visible in the movement of armed men, 
the streets patrolled by soldiers, and the anxious looks of 
those in authority. The city was under military rule. 

It took me but a day to learn that the wearing of my uni- 
form required that I should be provided with a pass from 
proper military authority; that, otherwise, I would be in- 
vited by the oflScer commanding the patrols to explain the 
apparent phenomenon of my appearance in the city to the 
provost marshal in person. 

This impressed me at the time as very peculiar, for I 
could not understand why an officer (I wore the uniform of a 
lieutenant) should be suspected of being improperly absent 
from his command, especially at that time, when every avail- 
able man was needed at the front. I soon learned that there 
were those whose conduct had rendered this strictness neces- 
sary. 

I can recall to-day the gloom — the depression of spirits 
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preceding an impending crisis — that pervaded the entire 
North just before Grant started through the Wilderness — 
an awful quiet which preceded the storm of battle. The peo- 
ple realized that an important crisis had come, and a death 
struggle was at hand. This had just begun as I reached 
Washington anxious to join my battery and take a part in the 
campaign then opening. 

I found my battery at Camp Barry — the artillery camp of 
instruction — with its re-enlisted veterans returned from fur- 
lough, its ranks strengthened with recruits, and awaiting ex- 
pected orders to go to the front. Owing to formalities re- 
quired it was some days before I was regularly mustered 
into the United States service. I improved my spare time 
in visiting the public buildings and grounds, and making a 
trip to Alexandria, where I visited the Marshall House, in 
which Elsworth had been killed ; saw the stockades built to 
protect the city from surprise by a sudden assault of the 
enemy's cavalry, and examined some of the earth-works sur- 
rounding it. 

I saw there the first slave-pen I had ever seen — the old 
slave-mart where, previous to the war, Virginia slave-stock 
had been bought and sold — now converted into a prison. It 
seemed, even then, a relic of the past and barbarous age. 
There it stood, visible evidence of a wrong that had a legal 
existence, which, in the light of to-day, seems an im- 
possibility. 

But the saddest of all my experience in Washington was 
the result I witnessed of the dreadful carnage of the battle- 
field, when boat load after boat load of wounded soldiers from 
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Grant's fighting ground arrived from Belle Plains. The hor- 
rible wounds I then saw, and the suffering, left a strong and 
vivid impression upon my memory. I realized then what war 
was, and what soldiers, as brave men, are expected to endure. 
The sense of pain and sympathy with the wounded was strong 
and intense at first, as we saw individual cases, but became 
deadened after beholding the multitude of wounded men and 
the magnitude of their suffering. Men with frightful in- 
juries were trying with patience and quiet endurance to sup- 
press any manifestation of their evident pain. 

I particularly recall three cases among the many which 
came under my observation. One, a young man, hardly older 
than myself at that time, lay upon a cot awaiting his turn 
to be moved, smoking a cigar, with a smile upon his face, as 
if it were a pleasant thing to lose a leg as he had lost his. 
Another poor fellow, whose groans had attracted my atten- 
tion, had been shot through the groin and bowels, and lay 
half exposed, unable to endure, quietly, his suffering. He 
seemed neglected, because it was a hopeless case, and 
others, who might be saved, demanded prompt attention. 
The third one walked from the boat supported by two men, 
y)ne of whom, a medical oflScer, I think, called my attention 
to him as they passed, and said : " This man has seven bul- 
let wounds upon him, some very severe." All around lay the 
wounded, the dying, and the dead, for many a soul had quit 
its earthly tenement, on the wearisome trip to Washington, 
without a kindly hand to soothe the dying brow, a friend to 
utter a prayer, or speak a final word. 

The cabins and the decks were piled with wounded, not a 
bit of space that could be occupied was vacant. And so the 
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boats came, loaded^ at intervals during this period. As the 
wounded were carried from the boat and laid in rows upon 
the wharf, ladies — all too few for the work needed — came 
with flowers and soothing touches of the hand and encour- 
aging words, to alleviate, if possible, the pain of suffering 
humanity. Thousands of wounded were brought in this way 
to the hospitals with which Washington at that time abounded. 
The dead body of my favorite cousin and former bed-fellow 
and elder companion, Charles P. Dudley, major of the Fifth 
Vermont, passed through the city during this time — hit six 
distinct times, in as many different places, its future Colonel 
told me, whilst in command and leading his regiment in a 
charge. I am sure my ardor for battle might well have been 
somewhat subdued by such sights and these experiences. 

Having, however, obtained an order to be mustered in, I 
proceeded to the mustering officer and became a full-fledged 
second lieutenant. Proceeding to join my battery, I was in- 
formed that it had been dismounted by sudden order at mid- 
night, its guns and horses turned in, and that it had left on 
foot for Fort Marcy, Va. This was somewhat disheartening 
to a young man who had joined a light battery with high 
anticipations of an aptive life on horseback, with an oppor- 
tunity to see the country, and, perhaps, the rebels. Nor was 
it any the less disgusting to the veterans of the battery, who 
thus, through no fault of their own, lost not only their favorite 
guns, but the horses to which they were attached, and found 
themselves reduced to the same footing as infantry or heavy 
artillery, upon whom they had looked down, hitherto, with 
some sense of superiority, as they rode along upon horse or 
caisson with various products of the country — pigs, turkeys,. 
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geese, and chickens — strapped to their saddles or hidden in 
the limber chests, sure of a good square meal when camp 
"was reached, regardless of the commissary. It was very com- 
fortable to belong to a light battery in those days, when ra- 
tions were sometimes short, tents a forbidden luxury, and 
traveling on foot very wet and muddy. 

My battery, K, First New York Light Artillery, was not 
noted for being behind in providing for its own comfort. Few 
men could forage better. If I had permitted it, I might have 
been fully mounted and equipped, provided with horse, saddle, 
and bridle complete, " foraged '* from the country outside our 
picket lines. Whilst Early was gathering up good stock in 
Maryland from Union citizens, one of our men — a good- 
natured, cross-eyed, jolly rascal, whom I was reproving for* 
having " run it " outside our pickets — offered to bring in a 
fine rebel horse and equipments if I would give him permission 
to go out. As I did not grant the permission, it is unneces- 
sary to say that I did not get the horse. This same fellow I 
believe to have been a leader in a system of foraging upon 
our own rations, ten days' extra supply of which were kept 
on hand and were receipted for by a lieutenant of infantry, 
and a guard placed over them. Notwithstanding all precau- 
tions, the sugar and candles of the ration would unaccountably 
disappear from under the very eyes of the sentinel, until the 
bright idea occurred to the post commander to transfer the 
responsibility of the rations from his officer to me. This was 
done, with the understanding that men of my battery should 
be detailed as guard over it. That evening, when the battery 
was paraded at retreat, I informed the men that / had been 
made responsible for those rations, and desired that there be 
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no more foraging in that direction. A gentle smile passed 
through the lines, but no more rations were missed whilst I 
remained in charge of them. I ascertained, on inquiring, 
that the probable modxis operandi in procuring the articles 
was to select their sentinel, and whilst one or two engaged his 
attention, others were slyly helping themselves to the stores 
under his charge, which they hid under their blouses, carried 
outside, and traded with the country people for milk, eggs, 
and fruit. This cross-eyed individual no doubt persuaded 
many a sentinel that his eyes were fixed upon Aim, whilst in 
reality they were fastened upon the sugar barrel or a box of 
candles. 

The dismounting of this battery was but one item in the 
programme just then adopted by General Grant, which was 
to fill up his depleted ranks in the field by bringing there the 
regiments of heavy artillery which had been garrisoning the 
forts around Washington, and to replace them with a small 
number of such veterans as were most available to make a 
nucleus around which to gather a temporary strength from 
militia or volunteers who could be enlisted for a short period 
of time. Thus came the hundred-day regiments, mostly (if 
not all) from Ohio, some of which were, in tlfe course of sub- 
sequent events, actively engaged and severely cut up. 

The heavy artillery guarding Washington had never before 
been called upon for other duty, and as, in the enlistments to 
fill the quotas of the difi'erent states, it was allowed men to 
choose their regiments, many who enlisted or were drafted 
during the latter part of the war preferred being behind 
breastworks, and in the vicinity of Washington, to taking 
their chances in the field, in consequence of which, and from 
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comparatively small losses by sickness, etc., these regiments 
were immensely strong in numbers and larger than many 
brigades, and not unequal to some divisions, toward the close 
of the hard fighting of Grant's campaign. Some of them had 
to double up, being large enough for two regiments, the addi- 
tional one being called a " provisional " regiment, with the 
same name and number as the original. 

I well remember seeing one of them march up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, starting for the front — a magnificent body of men, 
the companies full, well drilled, and thoroughly equipped. 
Of the good service they rendered their decimated ranks gave 
evidence, as the small remnant of that same regiment again 
marched over Pennsylvania Avenue at the grand review 
virhich closed their military service preparatory to returning 
to their homes. 

To say that they were satisfied, at the time, to be taken 
from what they considered to be their legitimate duty, 
marched to the front and used as infantry, would be wrong. 
Neither they nor the light artillerymen, who were dismounted 
to take their places, were satisfied, and the amount of hard 
swearing done on the part of each could not have been ex- 
ceeded by that of the celebrated " army in Flanders." The 
climax of swearing on our part — I won't admit that I swore 
myself, as an individual — but the climax of collective swearing 
by the battery — was reached when the men were ordered to 
lay aside their sabers and take up the musket ; the final com- 
pletion, as they felt, of their degradation. Consider that 
they had enlisted as light artillerymen ; many of them were 
veterans who had re-enlisted as such, they knew all about a 
8 
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battery, nothing whatever of infantry service or the use of a 
musket ; could they well be blamed for their displeasure ? 

I joined my battery at Fort Marcy. This was a small 
earthwork located just beyond the Chain Bridge, about half or 
three-quarters of a mile from it, on the Leesburg pike. On 
its right was the Potomac River. On the highest elevation at 
its left was Fort Ethan Allen, the two works being connected 
by infantry trenches, which would admit of the passage of 
troops partially under cover, or of being manned as breast- 
works. A like line, protected by an abatis, ran from Fort 
Marcy to the banks of the river. Across the pike a strong 
stockade with a loop-holed gate had been built, being intended" 
as a protection against a sudden attack of cavalry. These two 
works, Ethan Allen and Marcy, formed a tete-de-pont in front 
of Chain Bridge. On the other side of the river was Fort 
Sumner, with works extending to its right connecting the line 
with Forts Reno, DeRussy, and Stevens, which lay directly 
north of the western half of the city. 

The armament of Fort Marcy was not extensive. It con- 
sisted, as I remember it, of six or eight 30-pounder Parrott 
guns, two 20-pounders, and two 10-pounders pointing up the 
pike ; with two obsolete smooth-bores (32-pounders) mounted 
in barbette, upon wooden carriages, and four field pieces, 
pointing to our left front and toward the valley between the 
two forts. The rear of the work was protected only by an 
earthen gorge, through which was the entrance, closed by a 
strong gate similar to the one across the pike. The garrison 
consisted of about forty dismounted light artillerymen of my 
battery and four companies of the One hundred and Forty- 
seventh Ohio Volunteer Infantry (hundred days' men), com- 
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inanded by Lieutenant-Colonel John R. Woodward. Fort 
Ethan Allen, the larger work and brigade head-quarters, was 
garrisoned by the other part of my battery, the One Hundred 
and Sixty-ijiinth Ohio (hundred days' men), and the remainder 
of the One hundred and Forty-seventh Ohio, under command 
of Colonel B. F. Rosson. 

The line of works constituting the defenses of Washington 
at this time consisted of sixty-eight inclosed forts and bat- 
teries, encircling that city and Alexandria, mounting eight 
hundred and seven guns and ninety-eight mortars. Besides 
these, there were a number of unarmed batteries. The entire 
circuit, leaving out the works at Chain Bridge and omitting 
the distance across the Potomac at Alexandria, was thirty- 
three miles.* 

The defenses, as finished, were calculated to afibrd fighting- 
room for thirty-five thousand men, but, at the time I am 
speaking of, May, 1864, so many troops were withdrawn and 
called to the field that the dismounted batteries and '* veteran 
reserves," or " invalid corps," constituted about all of the old 
soldiers on duty there, whilst the addition of the hundred 
days' men and other troops brought up the total strength to 
about thirteen thousand men, less than four thousand of whom 
were on the north side of the lines. General Early, taking 
Barnard's Report on " The Defenses of Washington," in- 
cludes, in addition to the above, an estimate of three thousand 
nine hundred men for the First and Second District of Co- 
lumbia Volunteers, Veteran Reserves, detachments, etc.; five 
batteries of light artillery (six hundred and twenty-seven 



* Draper 8 "The Civil War in America," vol. iii, p. 424. 
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men), at Camp Barry ; eight hundred cavalry at Fall's Church 
and Annandale ; twelve hundred dismounted cavalry at Camp 
Stoneman ; and thus swells the total to over twenty thousand 
men. But this report also shows that there were only three 
thousand seven hundred and sixteen men in the defenses north 
of the Potomac July 10th.* 

Such was the condition of affairs at Washington in the 
spring and early summer of 1864. 

Meanwhile, Grant was dealing blow after blow to the Army 
of Northern Virginia, and pushing it, by desperate battles, 
step by step, gradually, but surely, into the defensive works 
at Richmond and Petersburg, until Lee was so badly punished 
that it was necessary for him to get his army behind the 
works and act solely on the defensive. Early in June the 
siege began, after an ineffectual attempt by Grant to carry the 
works of Petersburg by assault. 

Grant's plans included a movement up the Shenandoah 
Valley to Lynchburg, and General Sigel, on the 1st of May, 
had started in that direction with ten thousand men, but was 



*In the defenses north of the Potomac, July 10, 1864: Infantry, 
1,819; artillery, 1,83 + ; cavalry, 63; total, 3,716. South of the Potomac ; 
Infantry, 4,064; artillery, 1,772; cavalry, 51; total, 5,887— -north, 3,716 ; 
south, 5,887. Troops in or near city (estimated), 3,500. Draper's total, 
13,103. 

General Early's estimate (from Barnard) of effectives in Washington, 
July 10, 1864: First and Second District of Columbia Volunteers, Vet- 
eran Reserves, and detachments, 3,900; Veteran Reserves (six regi- 
ments), 4,400; light artillerymen, 627; cavalry at Fall's Church and 
Annandale, 800; dismounted cavalry at Camp Stoneman, 1,200; total, 
10,927. Add, in lines north and south, 9,603. General Early's total, 
20,530. See National Republican, August 4, 1881. 
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met and beaten at Newmarket, on the 15th, by the Confederate 
general, Breckinridge. Sigel was thereupon relieved, and 
General Hunter placed in command. 

Breckinridge being called to Richmond to assist in its de- 
fuse. Hunter assumed the offensive and won a fight at Pied- 
mont, on the 5th of June, capturing fifteen hundred prisoners, 
some guns, and a quantity of small arms. With a force of 
twenty thousand men, he then moved toward Lynchburg> 
where Breckinridge lay with a small force of Confederates. 

Lee, realizing the danger of the loss of Lynchburg,* re- 
inforced it with a corps from Richmond. Hunter, finding 
himself confronted by a strong force, and being short of am- 
munition and supplies, was compelled to retreat June 18th, 
and fell back across the mountains toward the Kanawha 
River, leaving the Shenandoah Valley open and Washington 
exposed. 

Upon previous occasions, a demonstration which threatened 
danger to Washington resulted in immediate movement of the 
the Army of the Potomac for protection, and Lee, seizing the 
opportunity offered, and no doubt believing it might cause the 
recall of Grant and his army to protect the National Capital, 
ordered Early, who had headed the corps from Richmond for 
the relief of Lynchburg, to march down the valley for that 
purpose. General Early, collecting a force estimated to be 
about twenty thousand men,t but which, he states, according 



♦See "Memoir Last Year of the War," etc., by General Early, p. 
48. Note. 

f Draper's "Civil War in America," vol. iii, p. 406, and General 
Wallace's estimate, Abbott's "Civil War in America," vol. ii, p. 562. 
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to oflScial reports, consisted of but about ten thousand infan- 
try and not over three thousand cavalry and artillery,* 
marched northward, and his troops appeared upon the Po* 
tomac July 2d and 3d. General Sigel, who was at Martins- 
burg, retreated to Harper's Ferry, losing his stores. 

On the 6th of July the enemy reached Hagerstown, and a 
strong column moved toward Frederick, where General Wal- 
lace, commanding the Union troops in Maryland, was concen- 
trating them. His strength was about eight thousand to ten 
thousand men,t mostly home guards and hundred days' vol- 
unteers. He met the rebels at Monocacy, July 9th, and was 
defeated, with considerable loss. The check, however, to 
Early's advance was of great service in giving time for the 
arrival of the Sixth Corps and part of the Nineteenth, which 
reached the City of Washington not an hour too soon for its 
safety. 

The anticipation that the siege of Petersburg would be 
raised, as a result of Early's movement, was not realized. 
General Grant was determined not to have the strong grip he 
held upon the throat of the Confederacy broken or with- 
drawn. There is no doubt but that he was entreated, im- 
plored, and perhaps almost commanded, by frightened offi- 
cials, to come to Washington, for the demoralization there at 
this time was extensive. But for once all efforts were in vain. 



* General Early*s "Memoir Last Year of the War, etc., p. 49, and 
Letter in National Republican, Washington, D. C, Aug. 4, 1881. 

f General Early's estimate, '* Memoir Last Year of the War," etc., p. 
55. Abbott's " History of the Civil War in America, vol. ii, p. 562. 
Greeley, in his "American Conflict," puts "Wallace's force at only 
three thousand men. 
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He did, however, detach the Sixth Corps from the Army of 
the Potomac, and also ordered the Nineteenth Corps, just ar- 
rived at Hampton Roads from the Gulf Department, to pro- 
ceed to Washington. 

During the advance of the enemy, there was the greatest 
excitement and alarm, particularly after Wallace's defeat. So 
far as we could judge up to that time, no one seemed to know 
whether the movement was only a raid by Mosby, or an at- 
tack by the whole rebel army. Rumor had it both ways. 

Our first knowledge of Early's expedition came from hear- 
ing artillery firing in our front, in the direction of Edwards' 
Ferry, on the afternoon of July 5th — so plain and distinct 
that some of the hundred days' men bathing in the river came 
rushing back, thinking it might be an attack upon the fort. 
At intervals, in the stillness of that night, I heard the rum- 
bling of batteries moving along the road on the opposite side 
of the river. The firing in our front continued during the 
night and the next morning, and at eleven o'clock we were 
posted at the guns and visited by General Augur, who was in 
commapd of the defenses of Washington. 

At two o'clock, on the morning of the 8th, we were turned 
out to our guns by the post commander, who announced that 
a force of cavalry and artillery was approaching at Drains- 
ville, in our immediate front. Some of the infantry were 
brought inside the fort to assist in managing the guns — our 
men being sufiBcient only to work the 30-pounder Parrots cov- . 
ering the pike. Four companies of infantry were sent from 
Fort Ethan Allen to re-inforce us. On Sunday, the 10th, we 
learned of the defeat of General Wallace, and could plainly 
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hear cannonading on the Maryland side, evidently drawing 
nearer and nearer to Washington. 

The alarm in that city was intense. The enemy's cavalry 
advance had reached Rockville, about ten or twelve miles 
from Washington, and the following forenoon was in front of 
our lines, followed by the infantry, which. General Early says^ 
had bivouacked, the night before, four miles from Rockville, 
and had moved out at daylight on the 11th, the advance 
reaching our lines a little after noon.* The veterans of the 
Army of the Potomac and Nineteenth Corps had not yet 
landed.f The northern lines of the defenses of the city were 
inadequately manned by a small force of veterans, supported 
only by hundred days' men and militia,J and lay an easy prey 



* Oeneral Early says, '• twelve or fifteen miles from Washington," 
*• Memoir of Last Year of the War," etc.. p. 56, and National RepubU- 
can, Aug. 4, 1881. Draper, "Civil War in America,'* p. 407, says, 
"Early was within six miles of Washington on the evening of the 
10th. " The distance from the Capitol to Rockville is about sixteen 
miles, and the distance of Fort Stevens from the Capitol was at least 
five miles, leaving the distance from Fort Stevens to Rockville, eleven 
miles. Add four miles, to where the infantry bivouacked, and they 
had fifteen miles to march. Whilst Early was marching this dis- 
tance, troops had to be sent to re-inforce the northern lines, princi- 
pally from forts south of the Potomac. All re-inforcements had to 
march five miles, at least, and those south of the Potomac more, ac" 
cording to their locality. It took some time to organize the Quarter- 
master's men, etc. 

f General Early quotes General Barnard's report to show that 
General Wright and the Sixth Corps arrived at two P. m. on the 
11th, and reported for duty at four p. m.; nine hundred men being 
put on the skirmish line. (National BqpMican, Aug. 4, 1?<8I.) 

J Total, 3,716 men. See note, p. 12. 
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to an energetic enemy. The danger of capture was great. 
Our men took muskets at midnight and slept beside the guns, 
all the hundred days' men being at that hour ordered to Fort 
Reno, where they report they found, upon their arrival at 
day-break, the enemy in front of the work and heavy skir- 
mishing going on.* I observed that forenoon that there 
was fighting to the north of Fort Sumner, and, with a glass, 
saw pickets out, the smoke from the guns, and cavalry in 
motion. 

A .brigade of the enemy's cavalry had cut the railroad and 
telegraph lines between Baltimore and Havre-de-Grace, and 
between Washington and Baltimore,! and communication with 
the North ceased. They approached Baltimore, and that city 
was in a ferment. The situation was critical. The clerks of 
the departments were organized into companies and armed, 
able-bodied patriotic citizens took arms ; every convalescent 
soldier able to carry a musket shouldered one, and a hetero- 
geneous crowd, composed of black and white, artillerymen, 
cavalry, and infantry, was marched out from the camp of dis- 
tribution. But on the 12th, the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps 
having re-inforced the lines,J a heavy reconnoitering force was 
sent out in the afternoon in front of Fort Stevens. President 



*"Ohio in the War," vol. ii. p. 677. 

f General Early, in National i?«/nii//can, WaBliington, Aug. 4, 1881. 
See " Memoir Last Year of the War." pp. 53-54. 

J General Early, in National Republican^ Aug. 4, 1881, quoting from 
General Grant's report of July 22, 1865, says: "The Sixth and Nine- 
teenth Corps reached Washington at two p. m., on the 11th, and 
General Wright reported at three p. m., his troops coming up about 
four p. M." 
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Lincoln, in his anxiety, had met these corps as they landed 
on the wharf, his heart gladdened to see the veterans enter- 
ing the city in time to save it.* 

The rebel skirmishers were not long in finding that they 
had veterans in their front, and, falling back, that night 
Early's retreat began. On the 13th, he was reported as re- 
crossing into Virginia, and we prepared for action, but they 
passed us by, only a few stragglers being gathered in by our 
pickets. The arrival of the Sixth and Nineteenth Corps gave 
assured safety to Washington, and the citizens once more 
slept peacefully, under their protection. 

Whatever may be the reason assigned for the failure to 
attack in force, Early's golden opportunity was lost. That he 
might have entered the city by an attack made with energy 
and display of force at the time he first appeared in front of 
the defenses, seemed apparent to those inside the lines. The 
commander of the forces is usually held responsible for any 
failure, from whatever cause, to do what is hoped or expected 
of him, and this case has been no exception to the rule. 

A signs^l oflScer who saw the attack that was made, told me 
it was expected first upon Fort DeRussy, and owing to the 
small available force at hand, nearly all our infantry had been 



♦President Lincoln was also present at Fort Stevens, when the 
Sixth Corps attacked the Confederate skirmish line, and was exposed 
to the fire of their sharp-shooters. It was with difficulty that General 
Wright could persuade him to leave his exposed position, and only 
after an officer standing near the President had been hit. Even then 
he would look over the parapets, exposing his person until the affair 
was over, when he cheered as heartily as the others present at the 
success of our attack. 
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concentrated there. The rebel sharp-shooters, however, got 
into an orchard in front of Fort Stevens, and for twenty min- 
ntes, until the infantry could be sent under cover of the 
trenches to drive them off, they cleared the guns of cannoneers, 
80 that it was impossible to man them. This statement being 
true, a very small force could, at this time, have entered and 
captured the work, which being done, the flanks of the adjoin- 
ing works would be exposed and their capture certain. The 
line once broken, the work was done, and the city would be in 
their possession. But the attack made was not supported, 
and was apparently without expectation of success. 

General Early says * that his infantry force had been re- 
duced after the battle of Monocacy to eight thousand men, a 
large number of whom were completely exhausted by the last 
two days' marching, and he was satisfied that not more than 
one-third of his force could be brought into action. He also 
states that his advance — a small body of cavalry — arrived for 
the first time in front of the defenses about noon of the 11th, 
and that he followed, arriving in person a little after noon ; 
that he discovered that the works were but " feebly manned," 
but before his leading division could be brought up and his 
force be concentrated and get into the works '* a column of 
the enemy," from toward Washington, "filed into them on 
the right and left, skirmishers were thrown out, and an artil- 
lery fire was opened from a number of batteries." f 



* " Memoir of Last Year of the War," etc., p. 58, and National Re- 
publican, Aug. 4, 1881. 

f General Early's " Memoir of Last Year of the War," p. 57, and 
National Republican, Aug. 4, 1881. 
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This statement substantially admits the possibility of suc- 
cess by a prompt and energetic assault, theriy had his troops 
been so situated as to attack at the time of his arrival, and is 
also evidence that the forces, amounting to fifteen thousand 
men, according to his estimate, including the dismounted 
cavalry, convalescents, quartermasters' men, etc.,* which he 
says were in the trenches and works on the side against 
which his advance was made, were not there, and had not 
manned those defenses when he first saw them, for their pres- 
ence in BO short a line would have been evident and have left 
no impression that " the lines were feebly manned." They 
arrived later. After their arrival, his own force being up, 
an examination was made by General Early to determine if 
it were practicable to carry the defenses by assault, but, 
finding them " exceedingly strong," and his own troops ex- 
hausted from the march, he refrained from the assault. After 
dark, he held a consultation with his Generals, and deter- 
mined to make an assault on the works at day -break next 
morning, unless some information should be received, showing 
its impracticability. During the night a dispatch from Gen- 
eral Bradley Johnson, from near Baltimore, informed him 
" that two corps had arrived from General Grant's army, 
and that his whole army was probably in motion." f This 
caused him to delay the attack until he could examine the 
works again, which he did at daylight, and, finding the para- 
pets lined with troops," " reluctantly gave up all hopes of 



*See General Early's article in the National Republican^ published 
at Washington, D. C, Aug. 4, 1881. 

f " Memoir of the Last Year of the War," by General Early, p. 59. 
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capturing Washington," after he had "arrived in sight of 
the dome of the Capitol, and given the Federal authorities a 
terrible fright." * 

Greeley, in his "American Conflict " (Vol. II., p. "GOS), 
says : " If Early had rushed upon Washington from the 
Monocacy by forced marches, and at once assaulted with 
desperate energy, he might have taken the city, and might 
have lost half his army. He must have lost all if he had 
carried the city and attempted to hold it." 

Granting this, as we look back upon the past, the question 
will arise, whether or not the result of the destruction of the 
capital city, the probable capture of the President of the 
country and its chief oflScials^ and the raiding of its treasury, 
would not have had an effect upon the action of foreign 
countries, even then sympathizing with the South, sufficient 
to have justified a general in risking an army where success 
might, perhaps, have saved his cause ? 

I give General Early the credit of believing that he un- 
derstood this, and would have taken the risk even of great 
loss, had there been, in his opinion, any prospect of success. 
He says that the undertaking to capture Washington was 
his own conception, and not Lee's orders, the lattdr only di- 
recting him to threaten the city.f He has been blamed for 
delaying the attack, but it is easier for men to criticise, 
especially after the fact, than to act if themselves placed in 
like emergency. He had a large and tempting prize before 
him if successful, but a heavy responsibility in case of fail- 



f See preceding i?ote. 

♦General Early in National Republican, Aug. 4, 1881. 
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ure, and ought not to be condemned upon ex parte evidence. 
By his own statement there was a possibility of success ; but 
his force was small, and its condition such as to prevent his 
taking advantage of the chance, and this " fortune of war " 
gave time for the arrival of re-inforcements, and saved the 
city. The whole case may be summed up in these words: 
"JTi? was too lateJ^ 

Early was pursued by two corps, the Sixth and Nineteenth^ 
under command of General Wright, and retreated up the 
valley, never again to disturb Washington. The two pursu- 
ing corps, after his retreat, were ordered to join Grant, and 
came back within our lines, encamping just across Chain 
Bridge, on the Maryland side, where their camp fires at 
night, dotting the hill-sides, presented a beautiful and pic- 
turesque sight. In a few days, however, word came that 
Early was once more advancing toward the Potomac and 
crossing into Maryland. The veterans retraced their steps 
toward the Shenandoah, and General Grant determined to 
crush out the force which had been annoying him, placed 
Sheridan in command (August 7th), and he, from that time 
forward, drove Early back by a succession of brilliant fights, 
sent his forces "whirling through Winchester," and closed 
up afi'airs in the Shenandoah Valley in a way well known to 
history, and reflecting honor and renown upon himself and 
his command. 

Early was disposed of, and, with the exception of Mosby, 
who disturbed our pickets and occasionally captured some of 
our cavalry, we were troubled no more. 

On the 22d of August, a German regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers arrived from Charleston Harbor, and relieved 
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the hundred days' men at our post, who started homeward 
next day. As they marched past the White House they 
halted and were thanked for their services by the President.* 
Their losses had been greater than would be supposed ; their 
duties had been arduous ; they had been much exposed to the 
malarious influence of the climate, and there was much conse- 
quent sickness, so much that " quinine and whisky " hlid been 
regularly issued. Some of the regiments, especially those 
with Wallace at Monocacy, were badly cut up in the field ; 
others had suffered but little. 

The services they had rendered were valuable to the coun- 
try; they had served their purpose; Washington was safe; 
their work was done, and, as they gladly turn their faces 
homeward, my reminiscence closes. 



*See "Ohio in the War," vol. ii, p. 677. 
Read JDecember 5, 1883. 
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OHIO'S PREPAEATIOXS FOR THE WAIL 

BY JOSHUA H. BATES. 
Late Brigadler-Geueral U. S. V. 

When our comrade, the Recorder, notified me to prepare a 
paper for the next meeting, a young companion sitting by my 
side (General Tom Wood) interposed a caution that I should 
go no further back in my reminiscences than the day of the 
Declaration of Independence, which was the limit of his own 
memory, and, heeding his kindly adnjonition, I begin my 
story but a short period before the War of the Rebellion. 

The State of Ohio, except a few uniformed volunteer com- 
panies, had no military organizations, and was almost without 
a feasible system to raise forces for an emergency. When 
my friend, William H. Lytle, was elected a major-general of 
the Ohio militia, full of enthusiasm to revive a military spirit, 
and to bring this ancient and honorable institution to a re- 
spectable position, he claimed my assistance, not only as his 
friend, but as an elhe of the government military school, a 
claim recognized by all its graduates as a binding duty to 
give the benefits of that education whenever and wherever 
they can be useful to our country. 

The task was a laborious and not a very encouraging one ; 
but, under the diligent co-operation of such men as Colonel 
John Kennett and Colonel A. E. Jones, the military spirit 
was kept alive, and began to assume form. Major Henry G, 
Kennett raised and organized two companies of zouaves from 
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the young men of the city; Colonel A. E. Jones, nearly a 
regiment. The state meanwhile gave no encouragement. 
Legislation was needed to relieve the military organizations 
from the heavy and necessary expenses attending the per- 
formance of their military duties, to provide armories, and 
in other ways to encourage our young men to join these 
companies. 

Well do I remember my first experience in lobbying. Go- 
ing to Columbus with my friend Lytle to advocate th^ pass- 
age of a bill to help the volunteer companies, in my inno- 
cence of the ways of politicians, I pleaded the necessity that 
our state should be better prepared to render military as- 
sistance to the general government, and, having passed the 
bill through the House, how blandly one of the senators in- 
duced me to go home, by assuring me that the bill should 
receive his favorable consideration, and my astonishment to 
find that it was his vote that finally killed the bill. The 
senator could not be made to believe in the necessity of the 
work we were trying to do. Even when Fort Sumter suc- 
cumbed to the fire of rebel guns, he told me that it was only 
a trick of S. P. Chase to fire the northern heart. But the 
torrent of loyalty that was swelling throughout the land 
finally swept the senator into the current, and he came beg- 
ging for a position in the then organizing forces. But, as he 
had no elements of a soldier, he secured for himself a position 
as judge advocate on General McClellan's staff. My experi- 
ence with the citizen soldiery had been very limited, and I 
soon found that there were some things I did not know, nor 
should have dreamed of, until my eyes were opened by one of 
9 
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the sub-oflBcers of a company innocently coming to me for 
advice. A parade was about to take place of a battalion in 
which were two companies known as the Montgomery Guards 
and the Sarsfield Guards. On the day before the parade, a 
lieutenant of the Sarsfield Guards came to inquire whether it 
would be better to turn out as the Sarsfield Guards or the 
Montgomery Guards. To my look of wonder, " I am," says 
he, " a lieutenant of the Sarsfield Guards and orderly ser- 
geant- of the Montgomery Guards, and the captain of the 
Montgomery Guards is orderly sergeant of the Sarsfield 
Guards." And so the two companies, in the most friendly 
manner, were made up of each other, and when paraded at 
different times were beautiful to behold, one clad in hibernian 
green and the other in our national blue ; but when paraded 
together one of them was not there. 

There existed an independent military organization, author- 
ized by act of legislature, called the Guthrie Grays. It was 
a well-drilled and well-appearing body of men, embracing in 
its ranks many of the most promising young men of this city. 
It had many advantages over the other military bodies, and 
for a long time held aloof from them, refusing to recognize 
any superior authority except the governor. This anomalous 
condition of affairs did not conduce to create an efficient 
military force, and until the independence was taken from this 
corps and it was placed under the recognized military heads, 
there were continual misunderstandings and jealousies, preju- 
dicial alike to both. All these difficulties at length disap- 
peared, and the several military corps were working harmoni- 
ously together, when the rebellious mutterings broke forth 
into open war. At the first call for troops, our Rover regi- 
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ment was the first to tender its services to the governor ; but 
the governor, not feeling authorized to accept the regiment as 
a body, sent one company of the Rovers, Zouaves, and La- 
fayette Guards, with a company raised by Colonel Len. A. 
Harris on the spur of the moment, without delay to the 
defense of Washington. 

The Guthrie Grays, Colonel Jones' Continentals, the Sars- 
field and Montgomery Guards, and the Highland Guards re- 
sponded nobly and promptly to the call, each becoming the 
nucleus of a regiment. The Guthrie Grays expanded into the 
Sixth regiment, the Continentals, with fragments of the 
Rovers, Zouaves, and Highland Guards, into the Fifth regi- 
ment, and the Montgomery and Sarsfield Guards into the 
Tenth regiment. 

These regiments, with a regiment raised by Colonel R. L. 
McCook from our German fellow-citizens (the Ninth Ohio), 
were taken by General Lytle to the race-course, and there 
formed Camp Harrison. 

On the 25th of April, while on a visit to General Lytle at 
his camp, I was ordered by General McClellan to assume 
command of Camp Harrison. The disappointment was great 
to General Lytle, who hoped to command this brigade, but 
being a major-general he had too much rank. The noble 
fellow, determined to serve his country, threw aside his rank 
and became colonel of the Tenth Ohio, which he gallantly led 
in many battles, and finally gave his life on the field of 
Chickamauga. 

At Camp Harrison the four regiments were soon and 
easily put into shape, and mustered into service. The wags 
among the boys were full of mischief, and put our friends in 
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the city to needless alarm, by doleful letters of their suffer- 
ings and hardships, and astonished me not a little when 
called upon by committees with offers of provisions to feed 
our starving soldiers. I had but to show the company 
kitchens, and the cheerful spirits of the men, to satisfy the 
committee that they were victims of some shallow-pated 
wag. 

The city authorities, alive to the wants of those who were 
leaving, sent me the following letter : 

Office City Clerk, City Hall, 

Cincinnati, May 8, 1861. 
Brigadier- General J. H. Bates, 0. V. iff., Camp Harrison. 

Dear Sir : — Will you please notify the commanders of the 
companies to send to the Relief Committee of the City Coun- 
cil, a roll of their members whose families will stand in need 
of assistance, impressing upon them the necessity of being 
careful, as many impositions have been already practiced. 

Respectfully, 

Geo. M. Casey, City Clerk. 

The regiments were ready for their arms, which came in 
the shape of brown-barreled muskets, altered from flint to 
percussion locks, and which the men called, " Old Brown 
Bess." They were not received as graciously as was con- 
sistent with good discipline ; in fact, one company refused 
absolutely to receive the guns, demanding to have rifles or 
clubs ; but upon my ordering them to be disbanded and sent 
out of camp as mutinous, unworthy to be soldiers, they 
changed their minds, and took very kindly to Brown Bess. 
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On the 17th of May it was determined to abandon Camp Har- 
rison, and I was ordered to move my brigade to Camp Den- 
nison, and there to assume command, General McClellan 
kindly lending me his own head- quarters, a dilapidated old 
stone building, of an order of style part barn, part dwelling, 
and part store, wholly unfit to live in, until he should come to 
take command in person. 

I found General J. D. Cox in command, having his own 
brigade, composed of the Fourth, Seventh, Eighth, and Elev- 
enth Regiments, and General Sleigh, with his brigade, com- 
posed of the Third, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Regiments. 

The camp was put in train of instruction and discipline. 
The grand guard-mounting, under the personal attention of 
Major H. G. Kennett, was brought into good order and sys- 
tem ; the officers of the day and the officers of the guard 
were instructed in their several duties by him. The regi- 
ments were daily drilled in co'mpany and regimental drills, 
the whole command, at sunset, went through the ceremony of 
evening parade. The adjutants, regimental and general, had 
so far improved in their daily and morning reports, that they 
ceased to be returned from department head-quarters, in- 
dorsed in red ink : " Respectfully returned for correction." 

The medical department was learning its duties, not only 
in caring for the dick and regulating the hospitals, but was 
receiving lessons in literature, as the following will show : 

A surgeon's certificate recommending the discharge of a 
soldier afflicted with rheumatism, recited that the man was 
suflFering from chronic rheumatism, caused by his limbs having 
been broken in a " railroad collision.*' The certificate passed 
up through all the proper channels, receiving the approval of 
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the general commanding his brigade, the approval of the gen- 
eral commanding the camp, was duly forwarded to the depart- 
ment head-quarters, duly returned, indorsed in red ink : " This 
department is not informed that railroads ever collide." The 
certificate was regularly sent back through all its channels to 
the surgeon who issued it ; but whether the red ink cured the 
rheumatism, or what became of the man, was never transmit- 
ted through the proper channels, and this department remains 
uninformed. 

In general, the camp was in a healthy condition, but some 
of the boys from the country had not finished their education 
before becoming soldiers, they had left home without having 
had the measles, and had to undergo this seasoning in camp ; 
but the kindly administrations of Sister Anthony and her as- 
sociate sisters, Mrs. Lauderback, Mrs. C. J. Wright, and 
other ladies from Cincinnati, some of whom were daily at the 
camp, did much to alleviate the sufferings of the unfortunate 
sick. 

The matter of clothing did not proceed as rapidly as was 
needed ; its deficiency was not only inconvenient, but fur- 
nished cause of complaint and trouble, an instance of which 
manifested itself in a certain regiment refusing to turn out 
and drill. The colonel came to me to ask what he should 
do. To my answer, " Your men must obey, turn out your 
regiment to drill," he replies, " But they wont ; shall I put 
them in the guard-house ?" It was evident that this colonel 
could not handle a regiment; I therefore told him to send 
his non-commissioned oflScers over to me. They came, and I 
was charmed with their bright 'and manly appearance, and said 
to them : " Your colonel complains that your regiment re- 
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fiises to drill; you are responsible for this. What does it 



mean 



9" 



Their spokesmen said they had been told on leaving home 
to bring only their oldest clothing ; that they would be uni- 
formed immediately on arriving in camp ; their clothes had 
become ragged and worn out, and they were ashamed to show 
themselves. My simple reply was, " This is no excuse. They 
must obey orders, even if they have no covering but a shirt. 
Go back, and let me see the regiment out at once." Five 
minutes after the regiment was forming on its parade ground. 
I mention this only to show the material of some of the regi- 
ments. 

Every thing was progressing well, and we were about es- 
tablishing a school of instruction for oflScers, when, on the 
25th of May, I received these two telegrams : 

General Bates : 

As rapidly as possible get your men ready to move. In- 
spect arms and report how many fit for service. Keep this 
telegram strictly to yourself, and do not even inform your 
staff which regiments are most fit to move. 

G. B. McClellan, Major-Oeneral 

Brigadier- General Bates (Confidential) : 

Issue, to-morrow, the clothing you have on hand to your 

best regiments. Supply at least six, fully. Telegraph what 

is wanting to furnish that number completely. Telegraph 

will be in operation to-morrow. You had better come down 

to see me at my levee. 

G. B. McClellan, Major-General. 
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These telegrams, received at about four o'clock on Saturday 
afternoon, were acted upon immediately. The eleven regi- 
ments were paraded for muster and inspection, and every man 
and musket personally examined by nine o'clock p. M. When 
the parade was dismissed, there were eleven good regiments 
of ten thousand men in all, well oflScered, and ready to take 
the field — a military force any general would have been proud 
to command. On Monday following, there was not left of it 
all so much as an organized corporal's guard. 

On the intervening Sunday, the governor and general com- 
manding the department came to the camp quite early in the 
day, and after a long conference together, concocted the fol- 
lowing order, which had the effect to throw the whole camp 
into chaos, and to make it necessary to begin anew the forma- 
tion of these eleven regiments : 

General Head-quarters Adjutant-General's Office, 

Columbus, 0., Mat/ 26, 1861. 
Special Order No. 246. 

The eleven regiments of infantry now at Gamp Dennison 
will be organized for the three years' service, upon the fol- 
lowing basis : 

1. The elementary organization will be by companies. A 
majority of the members of a company must offer such service 
before the company can be accepted. 

2. Accepted companies are permitted to recruit from the 
remnants of companies declining the three years' service, 
and failing to recruit sufficiently therefrom, then from other 
sources. 
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3. A company, when full, will nominate its officers by bal- 
lot, for the approval of the commander-in-chief. 

4. If all the companies of a regiment offer service as above, 
the original regimental organization will remain unchanged, 
and such regiment will proceed to nominate its officers for the 
approval of the commander-in-chief. 

5. If all the companies do not offer such services, the regi- 
ment will be filled up by the assignment of other companies 
by the commander-in-chief, but in no case will the ballot be 
taken for company or field officers until the full complement 
of men for a company, or the full complement of companies 
for a regiment, shall be made up. 

6. The nominations made as hereinbefore provided, will be 
approved by the commander-in-chief, subject to the following 
conditions, in accordance with the request of the Secretary of 
War, viz : that the officers nominated shall be of unquestioned 
patriotism and morals, of military knowledge, and sound 
health. 

7. The evidence required by the commander-in-chief of 
compliance with the foregoing provisions, will be the certifi- 
cate of the general commanding at Camp Dennison, to whom 
the company rolls will be returned. 

8. Every company must report the names of those willing 
to enter the three years' service by Tuesday noon, the 28th 
instant. 

9. All companies reporting a majority for the three years' 
service will be arranged in their respective regiments, and 
will proceed to recruit the necessary complement of men 
within such time as the general commanding shall determine. 

10. The form of oath to be administered by the mustering 
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oflScer shall be for three years' service, if the war shall so long 
continue. 

By order of the commander-in-chief, 

H. B. Carrington, Adjutant- General. 

It is needless to say, that this order, although framed with 
some ingenuity, proved utterly impracticable. 

One of the first manifestations of this order was to stir up 
a rivalry for the offices, and night after night meetings were 
held in the different companies ; speeches made to induce re- 
enlistments with promotion to the orator, so that the camp 
became more like a scene of political busting than a military 
encampment. ^ 

Another effect, more serious in its consequences, was the 
efforts of those whose ardor had cooled and wanted to get off", 
and yet were ashamed to acknowledge it, in persuading 
their companions not to re-enlist so as to be an excuse for 
themselves. 

The Sixth, Ninth, and Tenth regiments of my own brigade 
were the first to perfect their organizations and to be mus- 
tered into service ; the other regiments were more slow. 

Although the order authorized the mustering in of sepa- 
rate companies, yet, when, at the request of Colonel Loren 
Andrews (a zealous and good officer), who said he had seven 
reliable companies ready for muster, and he was sure that the 
mustering of these once begun, the other three companies 
would catch the enthusiasm and fall into ranks, be mustered 
in their turn, and thus complete his full regiment. I ordered 
the mustering officer to proceed. I was met with a positive 
order from head-quarters forbidding such action, and notify- 
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ing me not to begin a muster unless sure of the entire com- 
pleteness of the regiment; that the government would re- 
ceive only complete regiments. Of course, the order was 
obeyed ; but I took^the liberty of a citizen to suggest that, as 
an arnfy of five hundred thousand men was called, it would 
be advisable to accept and muster by companies, or even 
single men, who, once in service, could be formed into reg- 
iments. As the war progressed, this course was adopted. 

The inconvenience of this narrow construction of the call 
was felt in more than one instance. A colonel would report 
his regiment as ready for muster, and, when paraded and the 
men called upon to take the oath, a half or a fourth of them 
would refuse, and thus prevent the mustering of any. 

Again, the changes of organization, without separating the 
two organizations — three months' and three years' men — 
worked changes of the oflScers. Companies would have du- 
plicate captains, duplicate lieutenants; regiments duplicate 
field oflScers. In vain, authority was requested to correct this 
anomalous condition, by transferring supernumerary oflScers 
and men. The only replies were in impracticable orders and 
suggestions. 

The whole seemed an interminable muddle ; but, determined 
to save this fine body of officers and men, and to accomplish 
their organization, there seemed but one course to pursue. 
Explaining my plans to General Cox, on whose judgment I 
greatly relied, and who throughout had freely and willingly 
borne his share of the work and ably assisted me, and with 
his advice I ordered every officer and man who was not ready 
to immediate re-enlist for three years to leave the camp and 
go home, and there await further orders. Governor Dennison 
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heartily seconded this act by promptly furnishing the neces- 
sary transportation for the men to travel. The discordant 
elements left, the regiments rapidly organized, were mus- 
tered into the service for three years, and* the work was done. 

After all this, came a letter from the authorities at Wash- 
ington with a plan to settle the whole trouble. General 
McGlellan called a council of the generals and colonels in my 
office, and read the document. It thanked and complimented 
the men for their patriotism in coming forward to defend their 
country, and assured them that their services should be re- 
ceived. It then went on to provide that when, by the re- 
organization, a company had two captains, both should serve — 
the three months' captain should become the junior to his 
successful rival and so on. This looked like bringing back 
the old confusion, and, when my opinion was asked as to what 
should be done, I unhesitatingly replied : " File the document 
in your pigeon-hole, and never let it see daylight. The troops 
are ready for the field. Let the responsibility rest where it 
belongs." 

It appeared to me that the issuing of order No. 246 was 
a mistake ; that it hazarded the loss of eleven fine regiments. 
To propose re-electing all the officers when the urgency for 
troops was so great, was worse than trading horses while 
crossing a stream. 

I have yet to learn why the men who were willing to do 
so, could not have been re-enlisted for three years without 
disturbing the existing organizations. Nearly all of my own 
brigade had already pledged themselves to at once re-enlist. 
The places of three months' men could have been supplied 
by recruits as their times expired, and tte troops could have 
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been used in the meanwhile, thus entailing but little loss of 
time. 

However, the reorganization, notwithstanding the apparent 
turmoil and fuss, was accomplished in about thirty days, and 
may stand as a valuable lesson to any other general who 
may hereafter have the luck to command another Gamp 
Dennison. 

Read January 2, 1884. 
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SKETCH OF THE BATTLE OF WINCHESTER, SEP- 
TEMBER 19, 1864. 

BY MORTON L. HAWKINS. 
First Lieutenant Thirty-fourth O. V. I. 

This engagement, styled by General Sheridan, our com- 
mander, as the battle of Opequan, to distinguish it from 
previous contests around Winchester, restored the lower 
Valley of Virginia* to Union control, from which it was never 
again wrested ; it permanently relieved Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania from the periodical invasions to which they had 
been subjected during three years, and the national capital 
from further humiliations. This result had been accom- 
plished by a battle which, taken with its sequences, inflicted 
upon the Confederate forces losses in troops nearly as great 
as those which were sustained by the Union arms — an ex- 
perience fatal to the fast dwindling forces of the South. 

The moral efl'ect of this victory on the North was most 
wholesome. The discouragement which had prevailed re- 
garding operations in the Shenandoah Valley since the year 
1861 wholly disappeared. The magnetism Sheridan exercised 
upon his troops spread through the country, and henceforth 
caused his fortunes in the valley to be watched with the 
eager expectation and hearty good will which fall to the lot 
of the favorite soldier. 

What old soldier here but remembers, with pride, the part 
he took in the many battles, skirmishes, marches and 
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bivouacs, in that historic Valley of Virginia? Beautiful to 
look upon, and so fertile, that it was styled the granary of 
Virginia ; rich in its well-filled barns, its cattle, its busy 
mills, the Shenandoah Valley furnished from its abundant 
crops much of the subsistence of the Rebel army. When 
Confederate forces occupied it, their horses fattened on its 
forage, and in quitting it to invade the North, the commis- 
saries filled their wagons from its store-houses and farms. 

Looking at the Shenandoah Valley in history, we see that 
it was the scene of constant Confederate maneuvering, 
whether on a large scale, under *' Stonewall " Jackson, Ewell 
and Early, or on a smaller one, under Ashby, Mosby, Im- 
boden and Gilmor. 

From the first, it was a tempting field for the strategists 
of both armies. The initial campaign of the war turned on 
the use made of the Valley by the forces which General J. 
E. Johnston posted at its outlet, under the name of the 
"Army of the Shenandoah." 

There, too, Jackson began the campaign of 1862, by sus- 
taining a check from Shields, for which he fully indemnified 
himself when, a few months later, he fell upon Shields at 
Port Republic, defeated Fremont at Cross Keys, captured 
the garrison at Front Royal, drove Banks across the Poto- 
mac, and by alarming Washington, broke up the impending 
junction of McDowell and McClellan and the threatened 
capture of Richmond. It was from the Valley that Jackson, 
repeating on a bolder circuit fhe Manassas device of 1861, 
hurried to turn the Union right on the Peninsula. Lee 
found in the Valley a line of communications for his Mary- 
land campaign, and captured at Harper's Ferry 11,000 men, 
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seventy-three guns, and 13,000 small arms; there, too, he 
sought rest and refreshment on retreating from the Antietam. 
The Valley was Lee's route of invasion after defeating 
Hooker at Chancellorsville ; Ewell, on entering at Chester 
Gap, took several thousand men and a score or more of 
guns from Milroy, and thither again Lee fell back after 
Gettysburg, pitching his camps along the Opequan. The 
Valley of Virginia had always played an important part 
in the drama of the war. It had yielded so many captures 
of Union, garrisons, and so many disasters in the field as to 
be called the Valley of Humiliation, and not until it was 
wrested from Confederate control did the problem of the 
Richmond campaign find a successful solution. 

It would be impossible, comrades, in the time allotted me 
for this sketch, to tell of the fights, the skii*mishe8, the battles, 
the marches, the counter-marches, and the movements im- 
mediately preceding the battle of Winchester. Some of you 
remember the hot times at Hall town, at Kernstown, at Carter's 
Farm, at Martinsburg, at Summit Point, and the fighting at 
every turn while in the lower valley. We must come at once 
to the memorable day, over nineteen years ago, when you and 
I saw again our comrades falling by the wayside in scores. 
In the main, little Phil. Sheridan and his veteran army had 
won the laurels, and now, on the eve of the battle, the air 
seemed laden with omens of victory. With Early weakened 
by the withdrawal of Kershaw and his division, had doubts 
prevailed as to the result of a pitched battle. Early would 
have removed them by choosing this moment, by giving freer 
rein than ever to his main error in the campaign, that is, the 
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weakening of his forces in order to strengthen Lee at Peters- 
burg. Had Early not woefully mistaken Sheridan's character, 
he would at once, on losing Kershaw, have so repositioned his 
forces as to be able to retire up the valley to Strasburg the 
moment his adversary should give sign of attack. 

Sheridan's plan was to move his infantry, preceded by a 
division of cavalry, along the Berryville pike against Win- 
chester, and the other two divisions of horse to Stephenson's 
depot. Torbert was to advance across the Opequan from 
Summit Point, with Merritt's division, and to form a junction 
near Stephenson's with Averill, who was to move up the pike 
from Darksville. Nelson was to march rapidly along the 
Berryville pike, carry the crossing of the Opequan, and 
charge through the long ravine beyond, toward Winchester. 
The Sixth and Nineteenth Corps, the former in advance, and 
Emery reporting to Wright on reaching the Opequan, were 
to move along the Berryville pike as thus cleared by Wilson. 
The army of West Virginia, or the Eighth Corps, General 
Geo. Crook commanding, of which our own old Thirty-fourth 
Ohio formed a part, was to march across the country from 
Summit Point, taking position in reserve at the crossing of 
the Opequan. 

The scene of the battle now to be fought demands a brief 
description. Opequan Creek, rising half a dozen miles south 
of Winchester, pursues its course down the valley four or five 
miles to the east of that city, and continuing in its general 
direction parallel to the pike, joins the Potomac below Falling 
Waters. The turnpike, from Berryville to Winchester, after 
crossing the Opequan, passes through a wooded ravine. 
10 
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Running nearly due east into the Opequan, and crossing the 
valley pike about a mile from Winchester, is Abraham's 
Creek ; while a nearly parallel little affluent, about a mile and 
a half north of Winchester, is Red Bud Run, the Berryville 
pike being between them. The distance from Berryville to 
Winchester is ten and a half miles, the crossing of the Ope- 
quan on the pike being about six from the former point. The 
region in the suburbs of Winchester was undulating, covered 
here and there with patches of woods, but generally high and 
open, with meadows, corn-fields, and some houses. Abraham's 
Creek runs through a deep hollow, but there is high, open 
ground beyond, on the Front Royal and Millwood roads, 
while to the north the country slopes to the Red Bud, which 
is lower and more marshy. North of the Red Bud the 
country is open, and excellent for cavalry. 

Early's position, prior to his movement of two corps to 
Martinsburg, was this : Ramseur, with Nelson's artillery, a 
mile east of Winchester, across the Berryville pike, along an 
elevated plateau between Abraham's Creek and Red Bud 
Run ; Rhodes, Gordon, Wharton, with Braxton's and King's 
batteries, were at Stephenson's; one division of cavalry 
picketing the Opequan, extending its outpost line northward, 
and then crossing the Martinsburg pike westward toward the 
mountains, to cover the left ; the other division picketing the 
right along the Millwood and Front Royal roads to the 
Shenandoah. 

The morning of September 19, 1864, broke auspiciously. 
Sheridan's army was astir by one or two o'clock, and march- 
ing by three, in order to reach the enemy betimes. Nelson, 
galloping through the Berryville gorge, which is two or three 
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miles long, Mcintosh's bridage in advance, at dawn, carried 
the earth-work at the mouth of the defile, capturing some of 
its garrison. The infantry followed in the path thus cleared. 
The Sixth Corps, Getty's division leading, crossed the country 
to a point on the Berryville pike about two miles from the 
Opequan. There the head of the Nineteenth Corps was found, 
ready to turn in, and was halted by Wright, to whom Emery 
had reported, until the Sixth should pass. The troops marched 
on either side of the pike, the artillery, ambulances, and such 
of the train as was carried, taking the macadamized road. 
There the column crossed the Opequan near the junction of 
Abraham's Creek, and moved through the ravine. Debouch- 
ing there, it found Wilson still in his captured earth-work un- 
molested. Just beyond this work, rolling ground offered suf- 
ficient protection for deploying the column ; and the troops 
that had been halted ih the ravine, being gradually drawn up 
on the line, the first stage of the enterprise was successfully 
accomplished. 

The position now taken up was two miles from Winchester, 
but, as the enemy was mare than a mile in front of the city, 
the Sixth Corps went into line under a heavy artillery fire, to 
which the Union guns soon replied. The Third Division, 
Rickett's, was on the right of the pike ; the Second, Getty's, 
on the left ; the First, Russell's, in reserve. Four batteries, 
as they came up, were placed on the corps front, under 
charge of Colonel C. H. Tompkins, chief of artillery. The 
formation was designed to be in two lines, but the Second 
Division was mostly placed in one line, in order to cover 
its ground. Wilson took position on the left of the Sixth 
Corps. 
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The Nineteenth Corps had been halted to allow the Sixth 
to pass, and was further impeded by the guns and wagons of 
this corps ; but Wright, at Emery's request, at length ordered 
these, except one battery, to the side of the road, so that the 
Nineteenth might have a better chance. Still, it was about 
noon before the line was ready to move forward, the Second 
Division, Grover's, of the Nineteenth, having come in upon 
the right of the Sixth ; the First, Dwight's, being held as a 
reserve in the rear, iand the last of the Sixth Corps' batteries 
having arrived. 

During the morning hours, Ramseur's division had been 
the only infantry immediately confronting Sheridan at Win- 
chester, aided by Nelson's battery. Jackson's, and a part of 
Johnston's cavalry, under Lomax, watched the valley of Abra- 
ham's Creek and the Front Royal road, on Ramseur's right, 
and a detachment of Johnston's the space between his left and 
the Red Bud. But, while the Union line was forming in front 
of Ramseur, Gordon and Rhodes were hurried from Stephen- 
son's, and the former arriving first, between ten and eleven 
o'clock, was placed in the timber on Ramseur's left, near the 
Red Bud, Johnston's cavalry detachment having been moved 
to the right for this purpose, while Rhodes, when he came up, 
was positioned between Gordon and Ramseur. Had the 
Union march through the ravine been as rapid as was hoped, 
Ramseur might have been overwhelmed before aid could ar- 
rive. The change in the situation was that Sheridan had now, 
unexpectedly, to fight Early's whole army. 

At twenty minutes before midday, the line moved across 
the open to the belt of woods opposite, where the flashes of 
the enemy's cannon had told of his presence. No sooner had 
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the infantry gone forward, than the battle at once became 
deadly, and so continued through the day, being fought with- 
out field-works. 

On the left, south of Abraham's Creek, near Greenwood 
Church and School-house, Nelson moved along the Senseny 
road, which runs parallel to the Berryville pike, more than a 
mile distant from it ; here holding Lomax in check, and very 
soon forcing him back. The Sixth Corps pressing forward on 
both sides of the Berryville pike, through an almost open 
country, drove back Ramseur and Rhodes. The Nineteenth 
Corps sharply attacked Gordon. Grover, in advance, was 
formed with his First and Third brigades, Birge and Sharpe, in 
the front line, and the Fourth and Second, Shunk and Molineux, 
in the second. The effort to keep connection with the left of 
the line made a gap, which was filled by bringing Molineux 
into the front line between Birge and Sharpe. Grover now 
assailed the enemy's left with great effect. " Evans' brigade 
of Gordon's division," says Early, " which was on the extreme 
left of our infantry, received a check from a column of the 
enemy, and was forced back through the woods from behind 
which it had advanced, the enemy following to the very rear 
of the woods, and to within musket range of seven pieces of 
Braxton^s artillery, which were without support. This caused 
a pause in our advance, and the position was most critical, 
for it was apparent that unless this force was driven back the 
day was lost. Braxton's guns, in which now was our only 
hope, resolutely stood their ground." 

The success thus gained against the Georgia brigade, 
which was driven into the woods, broke up the continuity of 
the Union line. Even before this. Colonel Keifer, commanding 
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the right brigade of Rickett's, which formed the right of the 
Sixth Corps, had noticed that the turnpike, on which the di- 
vision was dressing, bore to the left, causing an interval between 
it and the Nineteenth Corps, and he had pushed three regi- 
ments into this space. Braxton's guns, concentrating against 
the triumphant Union assailants, soon had a visible effect in 
checking their advance ; and at this moment Battle's brigade 
of Rhodes' division, which had just arrived from Stephenson's, 
and had formed in the rear of Evans, came through the 
woods on a charge — fresh troops at a critical hour. They 
struck the thinly-covered junction of the right of the Sixth and 
the left of the Nineteenth Corps, and quickly supported on their 
flanks by the remainder of Rhodes and all of Gordon, the 
broken brigade rallying with the rest, they succeeded in driv- 
ing back Rickett's division of the Sixth Corps, and Grover of 
the Nineteenth, while the whole line, to some extent, felt the 
effect, and came backward somewhat toward the position 
in front of the ravine from which it had advanced. This 
temporary advantage, which caused the chief loss of prisoners 
suffered by the Union forces, cost Early the life of General 
Rhodes, one of his most skillful division commanders. 

At this juncture, Russell's division of the Sixth Corps 
splendidly improved a golden opportunity. Ordered at once 
to move up into the front line, now needing re-inforcements, 
this change brought it into the gap created by the Confederate 
charge, and continuing its advance, it struck the flank of the 
hostile force which was sweeping away the Union right, and 
aided by the Fifth Maine Battery, which enfiladed the enemy's 
line with canister, at once turned the tide. The enemy re- 
treated, the line was re-established, the fugitives were 
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gathered from the woods, in which they had taken refuge, 
while the gallant division took position on the right of its corps. 
But in the hour of its triumph Russell had fallen ; a piece of 
shell had passed through his heart. He had just before re- 
ceived a bullet wound in his left breast, but had not mentioned 
this to any of his staff, continuing to urge forward his troops. 
" His death," said Sheridan, " brought sadness to every heart 
in the army." The broken portion of Rickett's line was 
quickly reformed behind the First Division, now under Upton, 
and again moved forward, while Dwight's division having 
taken the place of Grover's on the right of the line, the 
latter was promptly rallied and brought up. 

It was now past midday, and after the fierce and con- 
tinuous struggle, which had included Sheridan's initial ad- 
vance, his recoil under the charge from the Confederate left, 
and his rally and re-advance toward Early's position in the 
woods, there was a comparative lull, which the Union com- 
mander employed in preparing for an effort with his full 
strength. The Army of West Virginia, with our beloved 
Crook at its head, which had been left in reserve, was now 
moving on the scene. Sheridan's original purpose had been 
to use it on the left for seizing the valley pike when he had 
supposed that he would have but half the enemy's force to 
meet at Winchester, and that it would attempt to escape to 
Strasburg ; but the temporary repulse of the Union right, and 
the strength developed by the enemy there, made it evident 
that whatever danger was to be apprehended would come from 
that flank ; this, indeed, was probable from the outset, since 
the absent Confederate divisions, hurrying in from Stephen- 
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son's and beyond to Ramseur's relief, or driven in by the 
cavalry there, must necessarily fall upon the Union right. 

Leaving a small portion of the corps to guard her trains. 
Crook was ordered to move the rest rapidly to the front on 
the pike. Thoburn, marching forward with the First and Third 
Brigades of his division, found the ravine filled with wagons, 
artillery, ambulances, and stragglers, seriously impeding his 
progress and that of Duval, commanding the Second Division. 
Thoburn, under Crook's direction, formed in two lines. Wells 
the first and Harris the second, on the right of the pike, be- 
hind the heavy wood, in front of which Emery was fighting, 
and then moved forward to Emery's right, connecting closely 
with it and compactly filling the space to the swampy hollow 
drained by Red Bud Run. Duval went to the north side of 
the run, holding Crook's right. 

Sheridan arrived about this time, and directed Thoburn, 
as soon as Duval was up and connecting with him, to charge 
directly through the woods in his front. A rousing cheer an- 
nounced Duval's approach, and both he and Thoburn rushed 
at the woods with a confident eagerness that broke Gordon's 
division, which was at this point. 

But this was not the only fresh force that now threatened 
the Confederate left. Torbert, setting out early in the morn- 
ing, with Merritt's division, had crossed the Opequan at Ridge- 
way's and Locke's fords, while Averill had come up the 
Martinsburg pike. Merritt dispersed the enemy's pickets, but 
a mile and a half beyond found himself checked by Wharton's 
division of infantry and King's battery, which were at Ste- 
phenson's, and had advanced to meet him. The incident was 
vexatious, but Averill, driving the enemy in his own front, 
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comprising Imboden's cavalry, now under Smith, and Mc- 
Causland's, now under Ferguson, all the way up the pike 
from Darksville to Stephenson's, thus came into the rear of 
the infantry, facing Merritt, which thereupon abandoned its 
position. Only with difficulty and some hard fighting did 
Breckenridge succeed in bringing off Wharton on the pike 
from Stephenson's, arriving at Winchester about 2 o'clock a.m. 
Patton's brigade was left to help Fitz Lee's cavalry to with- 
stand Torbert ; but before long the latter was driving in both 
Patton and Fitz Lee, " the cavalry," says Early, " coming 
back in great confusion, followed by the enemy's." To add 
to the stress, Wilson, far on the left, had so threatened the 
Millwood and Valley pikes, that Early was compelled to 
weaken Fitz Lee, even in his need, by detaching Wickham's 
brigade, so as to secure a route for a retreat, which was all 
he could now hope for. He had also, at first, moved two of 
Wharton's three brigades toward his right, where he feared 
being cut off; but almost immediately these were sent back, 
for, by 4 o'clock. Crook and Torbert were simultaneously 
attacking Early's left flank — Averill on the west of the Mar- 
tinsburg pike, Merritt on the east, and Crook on Merritt's 
left. 

Crook, on entering the fight along Red Bud Run, had 
struck Patton's infantry brigade and Payne's cavalry, which 
had been trying to hold back Torbert from coming in on the 
rear of Early's left flank. Breckenridge was accordingly 
now employing the other two brigades of Wharton and King's 
battery in checking Torbert. As Breckenridge's line was 
necessarily at right angles with the Martinsburg pike, its 
flank was in turn exposed to Crook, who was advancing be- 
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tween Wharton and Gordon. The latter, therefore, put in 
Evans' brigade to fill this gap, and Thoburn soon received a 
flank fire. He saw he must change front to the left, " but 
the instincts of the soldier," he says, with a fine frankness, 
" prompted to the proper movement ; before my commands 
could be conveyed, each man was marching and facing 
toward the enemy's fire. Colonel Duval's division crossed 
Red Bud Run morass at this point, and his command and my 
own mingled together and acted together until the pursuit 
was over ; 'tis true, our lines were broken and all gone, but 
had we moved in such a manner as to preserve our lines, the 
enemy would have escaped unhurt, or else driven us back." 

While Crook and Torbert were coming on the right, the 
Sixth and Nineteenth Corps had been advanced with equal 
success on their fronts, driving Ramseur and B^hodes steadily 
back to Winchester. For, " as soon as the firing was heard 
in rear of our left flank," says Early," " the infantry bec^an 
falling back along the whole line." A mile of such progress 
on both flanks brought the Union troops close to the town, 
where a line of breastworks, constructed early in the war, 
gave the shattered Confederate forces some refuge, and bat- 
teries were planted there, and also at the toll-gate and ceme- 
tery. Wickham, hurrying back to Early's left, now took 
position on Fort Hill, confronting Averill. The remainder of 
the Confederate line was as before, namely, Fitz Lee, Whar- 
ton, Gordon, Rhodes, Ramseur, and Lomax, the latter partly 
opposite the Union left, and partly at the junction of the Mill- 
wood and Valley pikes, the former of which Wilson held. 
The eff'ort to retain this line was fruitless. " The enemy's 
cavalry," says Early, " again charged around my left flank, 
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and the men began to give way again." As day ended, 
Early's forces broke through Winchester in complete retreat. 
" I never saw our troops in such confusion before," wrote a 
wounded and captured Confederate oflBcer on his diary : 
" Night found Sheridan's hosts in full and exultant possession 
of much-abused, beloved Winchester. The hotel hospital was 
full of desperately wounded and dying Confederates. The 
entire building was shrouded in darkness during the dreadful 
night, and sleep was impossible, as the groans, sighs, shrieks, 
prayers, and oaths of the wretched sufferers, combined with 
my own severe pain, banished all thought of rest. Our scat- 
tered troops, closely followed by the large army of pursuers, 
retreated rapidly and in disorder through the city. It was a 
sad, humiliating sight." 

The Sixth Corps, on the left, moved over to the pike south 
of Winchester, but as it had been a hard and long day of 
marching and fighting, there was no attempt at infantry pur- 
suit, and probably nothing would have been gained by push- 
ing these tired troops after the flying enemy. The cavalry 
only followed him up the pike to Kernstown, where Ramseur, 
by maintaining his organization, effectually covered the re- 
treat, which afterward, under the cover of darkness, was con- 
tinued toward Strasburg. The Union forces were overjoyed 
at their success, and their enthusiasm became unbounded 
when General Sheridan, with Generals Wright, Emery, and 
Crook rode in front of their lines. The commander-in-chief 
hastened to write a dispatch, which told the story of the day 
in the electric phraseology that soon came to be popularly 
associated with him. "We have just sent them whirling 
through Winchester, and we are after them to-morrow. This 
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army behaved splendidly/' The note of exultation was taken 
up throughout the North, and the phrase, " whirling through 
Winchester," was on every tongue. Grant ordered each of 
his two Richmond armies to fire a salute of one hundred guns, 
and added in his dispatch to Sheridan : " If practicable, 
push your success, and make all you can of it ;" and President 
Lincoln, on the day after the battle, at the suggestion and 
earnest wish of Grant, gave the victor, "little Phil." Sheridan, 
the well-merited appointment of Brigadier-General in the 
regular army, besides the permanent command of the Middle 
Military Division, to which his appointment had till then been 
but temporary. Congratulations from all sides poured in, but 
none heartier than the following : 

" Have just heard of your great victory. God bless you 
all, officers and men. Strongly inclined to come up and see 
you. A. Lincoln." 

Grant followed his first terse dispatch with a longer one : 
" I congratulate you and the army serving under you for 
the great victory just achieved. It has been most opportune 
in point of time and effect. It will open again to the govern- 
ment and to the public the very important line from Baltimore 
to the Ohio, and also the Chesapeake Canal. Better still, it 
wipes out much of the stain upon our arms by previous disas- 
ters in that locality. May your good work continue, is now 
the prayer of all loyal men." 

The conflict had been a bloody one. The Union loss was 
from 4,900 to 5,000 men, and of these about 4,300 were killed 
or wounded, including Russell, and the wounded. Generals 
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Upton, Mcintosh, who lost a leg, and Chapman, and Colonels 
Duval, commanding a division, and Sharp, commanding a 
brigade. 

Early's loss was from 3,900 to 4,000. He officially re- 
ported the casualties of the infantry and artillery in this 
battle to be 3,611 ; and, supposing his cavalry loss to be in the 
same ratio as that of the Union cavalry, that is, about one- 
eleventh of the whole, we reach the figures already indicated. 
Of his casualties, nearly 2,000 were prisoners, and many of 
his wounded, also, were left in the Winchester hospitals, or 
elsewhere along the valley. Among his killed were Generals 
Rhodes and Goodwin, and Colonel Patton, a brigade com- 
mander. Among his severely wounded were Generals Fitz 
Lee and York. By promptly recognizing his impending de- 
feat, Early was able to save his trains and stores, and the 
transportable portion of his sick and wounded. But he left 
as trophies to Sheridan and his army five pieces of artillery 
and nine battle-flags, captured on the field. 

My friends and comrades, this official narrative of the 
battle of Winchester conveys but imperfectly to your minds 
the dreadful picture presented that day. It does not describe 
in detail the charging and counter-charging of armed hosts. 
The terrible rumble and roar of hundreds of cannon, dealing 
death and wounds upon that field, can not now be heard. The 
groans, the agony of disabled men, stricken down in the 
prime of early manhood, can not now be realized. Fathers, 
sons, brothers, and lovers here laid down their lives, or were 
maimed or shattered. Many that day went into the fight, 
who, by the setting of the September sun, filled soldiers' 
graves; deeds of heroism were done that day which chal- 
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lenged the admiration of the world. Never did troops per- 
form such prodigies of valor. " From early morn Hill dewy 
eve" the din and strife, the whir of bullets, the screaming 
of shell, and the clanking of sabers were heard, and when 
the end came, the ghastly field was strewn with dead and 
dying. 

Here fell, badly wounded, our gallant division commander, 
General I. H. Duval, and while crossing a cornfield, and 
just before reaching the edge of the sanguinary Red Bud, 
the chivalrous and manly Carter, at the head of Company 
D, my old regiment, fell dead at my feet, struck in the fore- 
head with a musket ball. But never faltering, with our eyes 
fixed on the enemy, who at that time were advancing to the 
opposite side of the Red Bud, we pushed on amid a shower 
of musketry that was simply murderous. Emerging on the 
opposite bank, we ascended the elevation and met them face 
to face. Then ensued a hand-to-hand conflict. The ranks 
of Union and Confederate regiments mingled indiscrimi- 
nately, the colors of both floating in the breeze together, the 
blue and the gray, man to man. Duval had been carried to 
the rear with a musket ball in his thigh, but Colonel R. B. 
Hayes, since President of the United States, assumed the 
command of the division, and, by his presence in the battle- 
front, encouraged his men to deeds of daring. Cool and 
vigilant, he sat upon his horse amid that leaden rain, while 
scores • of veterans on either side went down around him. 
Finally the tide turned in our favor. Down the hill, hotly 
pressed by the Union men, went that valiant band of rebels. 
The day was won. The flag of the old Thirty-fourth never 
looked so beautiful, nor was borne so proudly, as on that 
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glorious day, when in the thickest of the fight its shadow 
fell upon its brave defenders. 

But when night came, many a comrade failed to answer 
to roll-call ; their seats at the mess-table and around the 
camp fire were empty. 

But peace is with us now. " Grim visaged war hath 
smoothed his wrinkled front," and to-day the busy hum of 
industry has taken the place of the clangor of arms and the 
strife of contending battalions. 

Thank God ! white-winged peace has thrown her mantle 
around our beloved land, and to-day not an armed foe to our 
country and its flag can be found from the gulf to the sea. 
Men who, twenty years ago, met in deadly strife, now clasp 
hands across the once bloody chasm, and talk of days gone 
by, when the fate of the nation trembled in the balance. 

Northerner and Southerner speak together of the times 
that tried men's souls, and a common love of country in- 
spires both, while they repeat in unison the touching lines 
of the poet: 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

Read March 5, 1884. 
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LOVE OP COUNTRY AND FOOT-PRINTS OF TIME. 

BY JAMES E. MURDOCH. 
Companion of the Third Class. 

After the Colonies shook off the yoke of British rule, 
negro servitude became the prominent bone of contention 
among the people of the new states formed out of the colo- 
nial governments. 

This difficulty was, however, overcome in the spirit of 
concession and compromise. The great charter was agreed 
on by the delegates in convention of the sovereign people 
without reference to " slavery," and our present constitution 
became the national compact. 

In order to show the spirit in which it was accepted, to 
afford reflection on a course of events parallel to the com- 
promising spirit of the American people, previous to 1860, 
let us peruse a page from the pen of Benjamin Franklin, an 
extract from his speech in the convention : 

'* Mr. President, I confess that I do not entirely approve 
of this constitution at present, but, sir, I am not sure I shall 
never approve it ; for, having lived long, I have experienced 
many instances of being obliged, by better information, or 
fuller consideration, to change opinions, even on important 
subjects, which I once thought right, but find to be otherwise. 

"It is, however, that the older I grow, the more apt I 
am to doubt my own judgment, and to pay more respect to 
the judgment of others. 
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" In these sentiments, sir, I agree to the constitution, with 
all its faults, if they are such; because I think a general gov- 
ernment necessary for us, and there is no form of government 
but what may be a blessing if well administered ; and I believe, 
further, that this is likely to be well administered for a course 
of years, and can only end in despotism (as other fofms have 
done before it), when the people shall become so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being incapable of any other. 

" I doubt, too, whether any other convention we can obtain 
may be able to make a better constitution ; for, when you 
assemble a number of men, to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those men all 
their prejudices, their passions, their errors of opinion, their 
local interests, and their selfish views. From such an as- 
sembly can a perfect production be expected ? 

" It, therefore, astonishes me, sir, to see this system ap- 
proaching so near perfection as it does ; and I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who are waiting with confidence to 
hear that our councils are confounded like those of the 
builders af Babylon, and that our states are on the point of 
separation, only to meet hereafter for the purpose of cutting 
each other's throats. 

" Thus, I consent, sir, to this constitution, because I ex- 
pect no better, and because I am not sure that this is not 
the best. The opinions I have had of its errors I sacrifice 
to the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of 
them abroad; within these walls they were born, and here 
they shall die. If every one of us, in returning to our con- 
stituents, were to report the objections he has had to it, 
11 
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and endeavor to gain partisans in support of them, we might 
prevent its being generally received, and thereby lose all the 
salutary effects and great advantages resulting naturally in 
our favor, among foreign nations, as well as among ourselves, 
from our real or apparent unanimity. Much of the strength 
and efficiency of any government, in procuring and securing 
happiness to the people, depends on opinion, on the general 
opinion of the goodness of that government, as well as the 
wisdom and integrity of its governors. 

'' I hope, therefore, that, for our own sakes, as a part of 
the people, and for the sake of our posterity, we shall act 
heartily, unanimously^ in recommending this constitution, 
wherever our influence may extend, and turn our. future 
thoughts and endeavors to the means of having it well ad- 
ministered. On the whole, sir, I can not help expressing a 
wish that every member of the convention, who may still 
have objections, will, with me, on this occasion, doubt a little 
of his own infallibility, and, to make manifest our unanimity, 
put his name to this instrument." 

In an entirely opposite spirit, and with a different intent, 
did Patrick Henry seek sectional security, and local advan- 
tages, ministering to the southern appetite for power, by 
maintaining that state sovereignty should be paramountj and 
that the constitution should be founded not on the strength of 
" We, the people," but '' We, the states." 

I mention this for the purpose of showing what are the 
powers of the general government, as expressed by the argu- 
ments of one of Virginia's most patriotic and talented sons, 
Patrick Henry said, before the adoption of the constitution 
of our fathers, in a debate in the Virginia Convention, that it 
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would eventually destroy negro slavery. "If you pass it 
without amendments, it will have the power to emancipate your 
slaves," said he, " whenever a majority of the people of the 
Union raise their voices to decree it. Our Union should be 
one of states, not of the people of the states. ' We, the peo- 
ple,' says this constitution; I desire to say, *the states of 
North America do will and declare.' If you make this com- 
pact in the voice of * We, the people,' the general government 
becomes clothed with a terrible . power ; it may declare war, 
by a majority in Congress, and in that case may arm your 
negroes, and make them fight its battles, compensating you as 
it may please." 

Now, it must be remembered, that such was the language 
of a wise and a good man, the great patriot, Patrick Henry, 
and it must be remembered that, in the face of his protest^ 
and the opposition of other good men, who pledged their for- 
tunes and their sacred honors to the revolutionary cause, and 
stood by it until our liberties were achieved ; notwithstanding 
such antagonisms, I repeat, the constitution was adopted, and 
read then, and now reads, and will forever read : •* We, the 
people of these United States," and not " the states of North 
America, etc., do will and declare." 

The plain, unvarnished tale of the compact of our fathers 
is this : The thirteen confederate states gave their adopted 
compact a trial, but fearing the danger of dismemberment 
from state factions and sectional jealousies, and distrusting 
the power of separate state governments to defend the com- 
mon welfare from a common enemy, resolved to unite them- 
selves under one general government, empowered to make 
treaties, declare war, and coin money, leaving to the several 
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states all other rights not incompatible with the letter and 
spirit of the constitution, which was to goyern all the states 
and a united people. 

Such was the object of the convention of the states which 
created the great charter of a free people. The delegates of 
each state affixed the individual seal of each state to that in- 
strument, which bears the great seal of our nationality — an 
eagle with a shield of stars and stripes, and a motto : " One 
in all, and all in one." 

There is now, and always has been, a party that keeps 
alive the idea that we are not a nation, but only a number of 
states banded together for a general defense, etc., while each 
state maintains the supreme right to govern itself. 

George Washington, and the statesmen of his way of 
thinking, always spoke of the American people as a nation, 
under a general government, with full power to protect itself 
and to compel obedience to the general laws, as the will of the 
people ! 

Let me call your attention to the following statements : 

After the adoption of the constitution, many of the states 
were disturbed by partisan factions, who strove to excite the 
people of the states against the general government. Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and other 
states, were the scenes of mobs and riots of so serious a char- 
acter that President Washington was compelled to invoke 
military force to put down the insurgents. 

In this connection, I quote an extract from one of his 
letters, taken from Marshall's Life of Washington : 

"You talk, my dear sir, of employing influence to ap- 
pease the present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not 
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where that influence is to be found, nor, if attainable, that it 
would be a proper remedy for those disorders. Influence is 
not government. Let us have a government by which our 
lives, our liberties, and our properties will be secure. 

"If the insurgents have real grievances, redress them; if 
they have not, employ the force of the government against 
them at once. Let the reins of government be braced and 
held with steady hand, and every violation of the constitution 
be reprehended. If defective, let it be amended, but not 
suffered to be trampled upon while it has existence." 

In 1795, when Jay's treaty of amity, navigation, and com- 
merce between Great Britain and our government was under 
consideration by Washington's cabinet, certain party leaders, 
without attempting to investigate the merits of the case them- 
selves, and not desiring that the people should know any thing 
more of it than their hatred of the English justified them in 
assuming as the facts of the case, having failed to make any 
impression on Washington's character by covert assailment, 
now determined to attack it publicly. 

They charged him in the most direct terms with having 
sold the liberties of the people to the public enemy. In order 
that the movement should be a success from its suddenness 
and boldness, they began their unprincipled assaults with 
such violence that the people were taken by surprise, think- 
ing that the fury of the assault arose from certain knowl- 
edge of the truth of the charge, and was an evidence of the 
honest indignation of the parties who were the accusers. 
The public mind was in a state of bewildered distraction. 
TJhe vilest misrepresentations of the nature of the treaty, 
the grossest falsehoods concerning the motives of the execu- 
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tive, filled the press and rang out in the public meetings, 
Tfhile no stone was left unturned to blacken the character 
of Washington, and shake public opinion of his truth and 
honesty. During all this the president stood firm as ada- 
mant on the unassailable ground of integrity and honor. In 
this crisis intelligent men stood aloof, while the ignorant and 
intemperate, assuming the name of the American people, pro- 
ceeded to act for the nation. 

In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charles- 
ton meetings were called, and the most outrageous acts of 
open violence against law and order were committed. 

The simultaneous action of the revolutionists showed plainly 
that the torch of discord had been prepared, and the flames 
of anarchy aroused by a preconcerted arrangement of the 
conspirators, in order to strike terror to the public mind. 

"All these things," says Washington, in a letter to a 
friend, " do not shake my determinati6n. There is but one 
straight course, and that is, to seek the truths and to pursue it 
steadily." 

The opposition continued their attacks without cessation. 
They went so far as to assail the military as well as the po- 
litical character of the great and good father of the coun- 
try. He was denounced as being totally destitute of merit, 
either as a statesman or a soldier. The calumnies with 
which he was assailed were not confined to his public conduct. 

From the stand-point of this present time, it seems incred- 
ible, but such are the facts; for base political purposes, 
Washington was accused of fraud and plunder in his dealing 
with the public treasury — that he had robbed the public of 
their money. 
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Strange as it may appear, the men who attributed the 
failure of their political schemes to the intrepidity of Wash- 
ington's guardianship of the public affairs, were, at one time, 
sure of success in their vile efforts to shake the faith of the 
people in the integrity of their great chief. 

But let us drop the curtain on events so utterly repugnant 
to the sense of justice, aye, and even of common decency. 

The real, " We, the people," awoke at last to a true sense 
of the infernal machinations of an unprincipled party opposi- 
tion. The common sentiment of the country was equal to 
the emergency, and malice and revenge met with deserved 
defeat, scorn, and contempt. 

The following lines of the poet Longfellow emphasize the 
patriotic sentiment that the people, when aroused to action, 
at the common call for the public good, are ever ready to sac- 
rifice fortune and life in defense of their rights, and the 
perpetuation of justice and truth. The Committee of Public 
Safety J by means of its " minute-men," in 1775, thus sound 
the alarm : 

A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
And beneath, from the pebbles in passing a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet; 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark, struck out by that steed in his flight,* 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat .... 
So through the night rode Paul Revere, 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm ; 
A cry of defiance, and not of fear, 
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A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forever more! 
For borne on the night wind of the past, 
Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness, and peril and need, 
The people will waken, and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 
And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

How nobly has the poet expressed the generous devotion of 
the patriotic people to the principles underlying our general 
government. When it is remembered that Paul Revere's ride 
was written before the beginning of our great struggle for 
national existence, in 1861, we can not but acknowledge the 
truth of his predictions, and the justice of his conclusions, 
which were founded on the fact that, as the fathers of 1776 
•were unselfishly devoted to the cause of liberty, so would 
their sons be true to the same principles whenever the su- 
preme moment of trial came. 

In speaking of 'the conspiracy to cripple or destroy the 
government, Washington said, in substance ; " There can be 
no doubt of the leadership of these factions ; but, fortunately, 
for the welfare of the country, they have precipitated a crisis 
for which they were not yet prepared. They have shown 
their hands, only to make sure of the annihilation of their 
schemes. For the people, having got an insight of the plot, 
have shown their attachment to the constitution and the laws, 
by coming forward in arms, instead of using arguments ; and 
now in the ranks of public defense are greater numbers than 
are required to put down the insurrectionists. 

" The spirit which blazed "out on this occasion, as soon as 
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the object was fully understood, and the lenient measures of 
the government were made known to the people, deserves to 
be communicated. 

" There are instances of general oflBcers going at the head 
of a single troop, or of light companies ; of field oflBcers, when 
thej came to the place of rendezvous, and found no command 
for them in that grade, turning into the ranks, and serving as 
private soldiers, under their own captains ; and of numbers 
possessing the first fortunes of the country standing in the 
ranks as private men, and, by way of example to others, march- 
ing day by day with their knapsacks at their backs, and sleep- 
ing on straw, with a single blanket, in a soldier's tent, during 
the frosty nights which we have had. Nay, more, many young 
Quakers of the first family, character, and property, nt)t dis- 
couraged by the elders, have turned into the ranks, and are 
marching with the troops. 

" These things have terrified the insurgents, who had no 
conception that such a spirit prevailed ; but, while the thun- 
der only rumbled at a distance, were boasting of their strength, 
and wishing for and threatening the militia by turns, inti- 
mating that the arms they should take from their invaders 
would soon become a magazine in their hands ; their language 
is, indeed, much changed, but their principles still want cor- 
rection." 

Do not these statements, my friends, aflford a striking in- 
stance of the fact that history repeats itself? 

In concluding, I will endeavor to pay a passing tribute to 
the patriotic spirit which actuated and sustained oui: brave 
sailors in their hard struggle for the preservation of our com- 
mon liberties. 
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When I speak of the soldier in reference to services done 
to the common cause, without special reference to the sailor, 
it will be understood there is no intention to praise the deeds 
of the one at the expense of the other. 

In every freedom-loving heart, the glorioits services of the 
army and navy are as one. Their united achievements have 
secured to the nation the blessings of unity, which will always 
be gratefully remembered by a generous people. 

Who but those who have realized such hardships can say 
how great are the privations borne, as well as the dangers 
dared, by the man who leaves the comforts of home and the 
blessings of peace to plunge into the horrors of war ? 

Setting aside the discomforts of the camp and the toils of the 
marctf, even in times of most abundant supply, and under cir- 
cumstances every way advantageous, yet there are innumer- 
able burdens for the soldier's back to bear, and many griefs 
and sorrows for his mental shoulders to support and carry. 
Still he marches on, sustained by his belief in the justice of 
the cause he is fighting for, and cheered by the assurance in 
his own mind that, though he should fall, if his death secures 
the nation's life, his own is not lost in vain. Dying on the 
bed of honor, he yields up his existence to Him from whom 
he received it, and bequeathes his wife and orphans to the 
grateful care of his country. And a dark day will it be for 
the future of that nation which neglects or forgets the sacri- 
fices made for its welfare and perpetuity. 

The citizen soldier is inspired by the noblest of motives ; 
he is in the field as the defender of his own rights and his 
country's welfare ; he is accustomed at home to exercise his 
judgment on questions of political right or wrong, and after 
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seeing them with 'his peculiar eye of perception, to cast his 
vote in the spirit of " a general honest thought and common 
good to all." 

Thus, when the government becomes the object of assault, 
he casts aside the less important, though still dear, ties of 
family and of home, feeling assured that they will be pro- 
tected in the general safety, and flies to the support of that 
which is the safeguard of all — the preservation of legitimate 
authority. 

This view of the matter may not in all cases present itself 
to his mind, in the precise letter of this preservation, but the 
spirit of the sentiment underlies the feelings, and exists in 
the reasoning instincts of even the man least accustomed to 
the mental process of analyzing his sensations and incitements 
before acting on their impulses. 

Consistent love of country urges him to the field, his gen- 
erous spirit (if not before so imbued) catching fire when there, 
at the flame of noble action and enduring firmness which sur- 
rounds him, he is thus filled with the same spirit of heroism, 
and the same inspiring faith, hope, and zeal which pervade 
the bosom of his comrades, and urge him forward in the path 
of sacrifice and duty. 

I was with the army on many occasions, in camp and on 
the march, and I know that this was the prevailing spirit of 
officers and men. Such was the rule in the material of our 
armies ; the exception was the man who calculated his pay as 
hire. 

To say that mercenary men did not exist in our service 
would be to say that our military organization was more 
perfect than any other human contrivance, not even excepting 
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the most sacred. But, thank God, the artay which engaged 
in the defense of the American Union, immense as its num- 
bers, was composed of material the equal of which the world 
never before beheld in any army of the same magnitude. 

In the aggregate, it consisted of men representing almost 
every branch of industrial independence, every station of 
birth, wealth, and social position to be found in America. 

It was an army of fr^e and independent volunteers, and 
many of whose soldiers in the ranks, if taken individually, 
and examined and tested in all the attributes that constitute 
a man, were the peers, and more than the peers, of their own 
immediate commanding oflScers. It was an army entirely 
adapted, as no army ever was before, to the grandeur and im- 
portance of the cause it was raised to defend. 

The institutions under which these men were reared and 
educated are the only ones that imbue the citizens with the 
true sentiment of individual independence and the spirit of 
public defense, by which he is prepared to step from the city 
to the camp. 

The army of 1861 was, in fact, a reproduction, upon a larger 
scale, of the illustrious army of the Revolution. The men of 
1861 fought and suffered to uphold and perpetuate the na- 
tional liberty which the army of 1776 first achieved, and that 
of 1812 maintained. 

Our people have always made the best of citizens, and 
when they take the field they make the best of soldiers, ready 
to fight and suffer to the bitter death for the final victory. 

Then let us, in the spirit of a just people, cherish and 
maintain their memories, and cheerfully sing their praises. 
On all fitting occasions let us, in the spirit of a bold and de- 
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termined vindication, manfully uphold and sustain their mo- 
tives and acts from all invidious assaults or even implied 
censure. 

By our firm and unflinching advocacy of the principles 
fought for in 1861, will we insure renewed efforts and stead- 
fast exertion to secure a lasting triumph for our country's 
cause — that cause for which the fathers of the Revolution 
shed their blood, and for which men loyal to the institutions 
of their forefathers have freely poured out their own in de- 
fense of their " birth-right " — " Liberties," which we all faith- 
fully hope will be perpetuated throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, under the blessings of one God, one 
country, and one flag. 

Read April 2, 1884. 
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MILITARY SMALL ARMS. 

BT SAMUEL B. SMITH. 
Late Major Ninety-third O. V. L 

It was with considerable hesitation that the subject for the 
paper to be read this evening was determined upon, the writer 
fearing that it might be considered presumptuous for an 
amateur soldier to write upon a subject purely professional. 
He has endeavored, however, not to trespass upon profes- 
sional privileges, and hopes to be able to present some facts 
which may prove of interest to the ex-soldier companions of 
this order, who, having long since ceased to bear arms, are, 
nevertheless, still deeply interested in whatever pertains to 
the military strength and future defense of the Nation. 

The eflfectiveness of military small arms depends upon 
three qualities, viz. : accuracy, range, and rapidity with 
which they can be discharged. From the date of the adapta- 
tion of gunpowder to military uses, until the present day, 
these essentials have engrossed the attention of all enlight- 
ened nations. Considerable progress has been made, but the 
problem has not yet been solved, and experiments are still 
being prosecuted to determine what shall be the military rifle 
of the future. 

The harquebus, or cannon, with a lock, which came into 
general use during the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
was the first gun, used for military purposes, to be fired 
from the shoulder, and with which a steady aim could be taken. 
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Improvements were made in this arm from time to time, nota- 
bly, by the use of rifled barrels and the hair trigger, both of 
which were invented and used by the Germans in the fifteenth 
century, which culminated in the invention, by the French, 
of the flint-lock, about the year 1640 ; and at the same time 
the socket bayonet, the latter still being in general use. All 
bayonets prior to this invention were inserted in the muzzle 
of the gun, and, consequently, had to be unfixed before the 
piece could be fired. The hair trigger, indispensable for very 
accurate shooting, is the invention of a gunsmith of Munich, 
in 1543, and all German arms used in the last half of the 
sixteenth, and during the seventeenth century, are provided 
with it. The revolver, both pistol and rifle, the invention of 
which is popularly ascribed to Colonel Colt, and also the breech- 
loading rifle, but recently come into general use as military 
arms, were used by the Germans in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. The mitraileur and the Gatling gun of the 
present day, perfect death-dealing machines as they appear to 
be, are but modifications of ancient artillery. Specimens of 
the ^^Vorge a SerpentinSj^ an ancient French machine, com- 
posed of a large number of barrels of small bore, the cham- 
bers of which could be fired successively, or all at once, are 
still preserved. Similar machines were in use in Germany, 
one of the earliest of which, made in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, is now in the museum of Sigmaringen. The 
number of barrels varied in the difierent machines of that 
day, and one, mentioned by Napoleon III., in his ^^ Studies 
on Artillery," could fire 140 shots at once. 

We are informed by ordnance oflScers that the general 
use of breech-loading and magazine guns was impracticable 
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for military purposes, until the invention of metallic cartridges, 
which is supposed to be of very recent date, yet a museum at 
Paris contains a German wheel-lock harquebus, of the six- 
teenth century, with an opening in the barrel at the breech to 
receive the charge, which was incased in a metallic shell. 
Even the magazine system, to which we look for a solution of 
the present question, is not new nor a modern invention ; the 
museum at Sigmaringen contains an ancient magazine gun, 
with rifled barrels, which is arranged for firing six successive 
shots. 

The percussion lock was an improvement in the right 
direction ; it is the invention of a Scottish armorer, named 
Forsyth ; was first used in 1807, and very soon became de- 
servedly popular. Several serious objections existed to the 
flint-lock, one of which was that it was next to impossible to 
prevent the priming from becoming damp in wet weather, 
causing mis-fires and "flashes in the pan ;" another, that it 
was too slow in its action. Though no very great time was 
required to ignite the priming and explode the charge, never- 
theless it was suflScient to seriously interfere with the accuracy 
of the aim. The explosion of the charge by the percussion 
or cap-lock is almost instantaneous. 

Many difierent systems of percussion breech-loading arms 
were invented in the early part of the present century, that 
of Lefaucheux being the best, though none of them came into 
general use until a very recent date. Jean 'Nicolas Dreyce 
constructed the first needle gun, his patent, taken out in 1828, 
being for a spring-needle and fulminating cartridge. This 
celebrated gun was converted into a breech-loader in 1836, 
and adopted by the Prussian government in 1841. The man- 
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ufacture of revolving pistols and rifles was commenced at 
Paris, by a gunsmith named Lenormand, in 1815; he was 
soon followed by others, and in 1835, by Colonel Colt, with 
his famous arms. 

The Mormons, while located at Nauvoo, about the year 
1840, are said to have used a percussion magazine rifle which 
was very effective, yet simple in construction. A mortised 
opening in the breech, extending through from side to side, 
was arranged to receive a steel slide containing the chambers, 
five or more in number, each of which had a priming tube 
attached ; notches were made in this slide, and, by a simple 
motion, communicated by raising the hammer, similar to the 
device used for turning the cylinder of a revolver, it was 
pushed, one notch at a time, through the mortise, each change 
placing a charged chamber in position for firing. 

In the relic room in the capitol of this state is deposited a 
specimen of a breech-loading percussion rifle, manufactured 
by the United States Government in 1838, which, instead of 
being improved as it might have been and adapted to the 
metallic-cased ammunition now in use, was thrown aside as 
worthless, and the old-fashioned muzzle-loading rifle retained. 
The breech-loader, last mentioned, is provided with an exten- 
sion bayonet, inserted beneath the barrel in the groove usually 
occupied by the rammer, which may be drawn out or returned 
at will, being securely held in place, when extended, by a 
self-adjusting spring. This bayonet is lighter, longer, inca- 
pable of being lost or mislaid, and in every respect is quite as 
useful as the old style socket bayonet. 

In 1855 the caliber of the United States rifle-musket was. 
12 
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changed from .69 of an inch to .58, and the Maynard primer 
adopted ; the use of the latter, however, was shortly after- 
ward discontinued, and the war of 1861 was fought, on both 
sides, with ordinary percussion-lock, muzzle-loading guns, but 
little superior, except in range, to the flint-lock rifle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Maynard primer, used to some extent at the beginning 
of the war, consisted of a tape containing percussion primers 
arranged within it at proper distances, which being coiled and 
inserted in a box contained within the lock, was pushed for- 
ward by raising the hammer, a primer at each movement 
being thereby placed immediately on the tube. The objec- 
tions to this primer were : that a cap was placed on the tube, 
whether desired or not, at each movement of the hammer, and 
not being protected by a metallic cover, as is the fulminating 
powder of an ordinary cap, it was greatly liable to injury 
by dampness. 

For many years prior to the late war, the eflbrts of ord- 
nance oflBcers and gun-makers had been principally aimed at 
some device to increase the velocity of the projectile. The 
French experimented with what they called a %<?, which 
consisted of a steel cone, firmly screwed, base down, into 
the inside of the breech. The bullet, conical in form, being 
pushed into the barrel until its base rested upon the point 
of the tige, a smart blow was struck upon the rammer, caus- 
ing the tige to enter the base of the bullet, thereby expand- 
ing it and completely filling with lead the grooves of the 
barrel. With careful loading, extraordinary results could be 
obtained ; but the diflSculty in cleaning the base of the barrel, 
and the inequality of the blows given by different individ- 
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uals, rendered the results uncertain, and prevented the gen- 
eral adoption of the plan, and the Minnie system, then a 
new invention, was substituted. The plan proposed by Cap- 
tain Minnie was to introduce an iron cup into the base of an 
elongated ball, on the supposition that the cup, being driven 
into the bullet by the explosion of the charge, would so ex- 
pand it as to cause it to fill the grooves. Experience, how- 
ever, proved that the cup would frequently be driven through 
the ball, leaving lead in the barrel; the use of the cup, 
therefore, was abandoned, though the principle of Minnie's 
system — that is, the expansion of the ball by the explosion 
of the charge — is still in use in muzzle-loading guns. The 
English, until very recently, used a wooden plug in place of 
the cup; but the United States Ordnance Department find 
that, by simply hollowing out the base of the bullet, the ex- 
plosion of the charge will give suflScient expansion. 

The serious objections to the Minnie system, as adapted 
to the Springfield rifle, are, that after the piece is fired a 
comparatively small number of shots, it becomes exceedingly 
diflBcult to reload. A good sporting rifle can be fired from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty shots without clean- 
ing, while twenty to twenty-five shots will frequently disable 
a Springfield muzzle-loader. This diflBculty in loading caused 
the writer, during the late war, whenever practicable, to draw 
ammunition of two calibers, viz., .58 and .57 ; the first to be 
placed in the upper magazines of the cartridge-box, to be 
used when the piece was clean ; the latter in the lower 
magazines, for use when caliber .58 could not be driven to 
place. Other objections existed to the old Springfield rifle, 
one of which was the diflSculty in withdrawing the ramrod 
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from its place when the gun was wet. During an action it 
was not unusual for one rammer to be used in loading sev- 
eral guns, the others being securely fastened in their respect- 
ive grooves, there to remain until an opportunity occurred 
to thoroughly dry the wood of the stock. Another objection 
was, the pull of the trigger was too hard to permit the hold- 
ing of an accurate aim ; and still another, that the sights 
were immovably forged on the barrel, and their proper regu- 
lation and adjustment was impossible. 

The adoption of the Minnie system accomplished wonder- 
ful results in decreasing windage, and consequently increas- 
ing the force of the ball ; but an important essential was to 
prevent the upsetting of the bullet, and consequent deflection. 
This is, in a measure, accomplished by rifling the barrel, but 
it was found that a conical bullet would not always strike 
the target point forward. To insure its doing so, a groove 
(sometimes several of them) was cut around it near its base, 
having a sharp edge exposed in the direction of its flight. 
This groove impeded the passage of the bullet through the 
air just suflSciently to accomplish the desired purpose, acting 
upon the same principle and having the same effect in 
steadying its flight, as do the feathers on an arrow. 

Until the year 1855, the efforts of ordnance oflBcers to 
improve the military rifle appear, in one respect at least, to 
have been pushed in the wrong direction. The caliber of 
the old United States rifle was .54 of an inch ; this was in- 
creased in the musket to .69, and so remained until .58 was 
adopted, in 1855. Long before this time the superiority of 
the American sporting rifle was universally recognized, though 
the reason for such superiority appears to have been misun- 
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derstood. It ought to have been attributed to the smallness 
of the bore and the great velocity of the ball, yet the gov- 
ernment persisted in endeavors to accomplish equally good 
results with a gun, lighter in weight, carrying a ball of three 
times the weight of the bullet of the sporting rifle. The 
weight of cannon being practically almost unlimited, so, also, 
is the weight of the projectile which may be used in them ; 
but the strength of man can not be increased, and the weight 
of the rifle to be carried by the soldier is limited. Therefore, 
the question is, the weight of the piece being determined — 
about nine pounds being the limit — what should the weight of 
the bullet be to produce the best results ? Late experiments 
show that the bullet used during the war was too large, 
and since then the United States rifle has been reduced in 
caliber, first to .50, and afterward to .45; 

The Springfield rifle, caliber .45, latest model, is probably 
equal to any other single breech-loading military arm. It is 
provided with a hinged breech-block, through which the needle 
passes, and the chamber is about two inches in front of the 
hammer ; the breech-block is retained in place by a spring, 
which is easily and conveniently loosened by the thumb to re- 
load. The tumbler is provided with three notches ; when the 
spring is in the first or safety notch, the hammer rests as low 
as possible for safety, and the breech can not be opened ; at the 
second notch, or half-cock, the breech-block is uncovered, and 
may readily be raised ;' at the third notch the piece is at full- 
cock. Raising the breech-block extracts the shell of the ex- 
ploded cartridge. The " buck-horn " sight is as accurate and 
perfect as can be desired. An objection to this arm is, that 
great care is required to keep the needle, or firing-pin, in per- 
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feet order ; a little rust or a grain of sand may prevent its 
working, and a premature explosion of a closely-fitting 
cartridge be the result. This gun is also provided with 
a ramrod for cleaning purposes, and an ordinary socket bayo- 
net, and differs but little in appearance from the Enfield or 
English rifle, so extensively used during the war. An at- 
tempt was made by the government to convert the Springfield 
muzzle-loaders, manufactured during the war, into breech- 
loaders, but the experiment was not successful ; the guns were 
unserviceable, and are not now in use. 

But having said so much concerning the arms of the past 
and the present, the question arises, what shall be the military 
rifle of the future ? Manifestly not the present model of the 
Springfield. The future United States Government rifle must 
be capable of being loaded with more than one cartridge at a 
time. The Winchester, or, as it was then called, the Henry 
magazine rifle, was used during the late war to a limited ex- 
tent ; and the Spencer came, before its close, into very gen- 
eral use. Both are vastly superior to the old Springfield, yet 
both are objectionable, and, in some respects, unsafe for mili- 
tary uses. These guns differ in the location of the magazines ; 
in the former it is placed immediately underneath the barrel, 
extending from the breech to the muzzle, while in the latter 
the magazine is located in the stock, in the rear of the breech. 
The balance of both pieces is seriously aff'ected by loading the 
magazines, the former having too much weight at the muzzle, 
while the latter is over-weighted at the butt ; but a more serious 
objection is the danger, by the jarring and jolting of the piece 
when fully charged, of the formation, on the soft lead point of 
the bullet of a firing-pin, which, coming in contact with the 
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necessarily sensitive center of the cartridge, which rests upon 
and jars against it, causes an explosion in the magazine. This 
danger is especially imminent in the carbines used by cavalry. 
Another'defect, not so serious as those already mentioned, is, 
that the right hand is required to work the lever controlling 
the mechanism of the breech, and the gun is almost necessarily 
removed from the shoulder at each discharge. 

Late inventions, however, have overcome the objections 
named, and one of the many new systems recently submitted 
for examination will probably be adopted by this government. 
One plan provides for placing the magazine in or near the 
center of the piece, so as not to affect its balance, and arrang- 
ing the cartridges horizontally, one above the other, so as to 
avoid the danger mentioned. What is known as the Lee 
magazine rifle, a recent invention, is provided with a small 
mai^azine, holding five cartridges, which is fitted into a mor- 
tised opening under the breech, immediately in front of the 
trigger-guard, being readily detached for reloading. The 
magazine is made of sheet-iron, having a light, grasshopper 
spring within it to raise the cartridges to place, and is scarcely 
larger than the space occupied by five cartridges laid side by 
side ; it can be detached and a new one inserted in about the 
time required to load with one shot a Springfield rifle of the 
present model ; consequently, the number of almost continu- 
ous shots at the command of the soldier is limited only to the 
number of separate loaded magazines he may be able to carry 
on his person. Efforts have been made, which will doubtless 
prove successful, to construct these detachable magazines of 
hard paper instead of metal, so that, being empty, they may 
be of little value and thrown away. In that case the car- 
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tridges may be packed in magazines at the factory and issued 
to the troops in that condition. 

The rifle last mentioned is what is known as a boU-gun^ 
the action required to withdraw the shell of the -exploded 
cartridge and place in the chamber a new one, being com- 
municated by a bolt, located at the breech, parallel with the 
barrel, and having a lug or handle, so placed as to be con- 
veniently grasped by the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. The action of this bolt is horizontally along the barrel, 
one double movement — that is, backward and forward — ^being 
sufiicient to withdraw the old shell, substitute a new cartridge, 
and cock the piece. In this movement the gun is not neces- 
sarily removed from the shoulder. Experiments with this 
arm show wonderful rapidity of fire, the range and accuracy, 
of course, being dependent upon the mechanism of the piece 
and the quality of the ammunition. 

But this gun has one objectionable feature; that is, the 
right hand of the soldier is required to work the machinery. 
To obviate this diflSculty a combination of patents is proposed — 
the device used in a recently invented magazine shot-gun to 
be properly modified and attached to this rifle. In the shot- 
gun mentioned the magazine is placed underneath the barrel, 
as on the Winchester rifle, and contains five cartridges, which, 
with the one in the chamber, gives six successive shots. A 
wooden hand-grasp, about the size and very nearly the form 
of a common egg, is placed around the magazine, and moves 
freely upon it, and, by sliding bars on either side, connected 
by the hand-grasp, communicates the required action to the 
mechanism of the breech. This hand-grasp, when the gun is 
in position for firing, rests in the palm of the left hand, and 
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by a simple, qnick motion of the hand toward the breast and 
back to place, the shell of the exploded cartridge is expelled, 
the new cartridge is placed in the chamber, and the piece is at 
full cock. 

The writer witnessed experiments with this gun, when four 
glass balls, thrown into the air by one person, at the same 
moment, were successively broken before either of them 
touched the ground ; and it is claimed for it, by its inventor, 
that the six shots may be fired in three seconds. The danger 
of an explosion in the magazine amounts to nothing in this 
gun, because the ammunition used is the ordinary shot gun 
cartridges, the form of which absolutely prevents even the 
wads from resting upon or touching the caps. 

Applying, then, this invention to the rifle described, we 
have, underneath the barrel in the place of the magazine, a 
steel rod, upon which the egg-shaped hand-grasp is made to 
slide, and the result is a magazine rifle combining the two 
systems — that is, a detachable magazine, in which the car- 
tridges are placed horizontally, one above the other, absolutely 
safe from the danger mentioned, and a left-handed movement, 
by which the old shell is expelled, the piece reloaded and 
cocked, without removing the butt from the shoulder, the 
finger from the trigger, or the eye from the sight. 

A board of United States army ofiicers, recently appointed 
to examine and consider magazine rifles, with a view of 
adopting the best for government use, reports three only of 
the forty examined and tested which fully meet the require- 
ments of the board. The tests established were very severe, 
and none but arms of perfect finish and construction could 
endure the strains exacted. One of them, while undergoing 
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trial, was fired, using the magazine, sixty-eight times in two 
minutes, making forty-one hits on the target ; used as a single 
loader, forty-six shots were fired in the same time, making 
thirty-one hits. The other two guns recommended by the 
board showed records but little inferior to the one named. 
One of the requisite qualifications, exacted by the board was 
that all magazine guns submitted for trial should be capable 
of being used as single loaders ; that the magazines, fully 
charged, may be always at command for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

The objection so often made to the use of breech-loading 
and magazine guns, that there must necessarily be a great 
waste of ammunition, is scarcely deemed worthy of notice. 
The understanding is, that these arms are to be placed in the 
hands of disciplined troops, to be used under the direct super- 
vision of officers who know when to fire and the proper 
amount of ammunition to be expended. 

All the above statements are based upon the theory that 
the rijle is the only proper gun with which to arm troops. 
For an organized army, whose mission is to contend with other 
organized and disciplined armies, the theory is probably cor- 
rect, but in the United States no army is likely to be main- 
tained of sufficient strength, and so distributed, as to be avail- 
able, as an aid to the civil authorities of the several states, in' 
suppressing riots and insurrections. For such aid we are de- 
pendent on the militia or national guards, and for fighting at 
close quarters, the object being to restore order with as little 
bloodshed as possible, a properly constructed magazine or 
single breech-loading shot-gan, carrying pellets of sufficient 
weight to seriously wound, but seldom kill, except at short- 
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range, would be more effective than the rifle, whose deadly 
bullet may kill unoffending citizens a mile or more distaiU 
from the scene of the conflict. At a range of eighty yards or 
less, a shot-gun would be a deadly weapon, and would iniliet 
twice the injury that could be done with a rifle ; at double 
that distance, it would be comparatively harmless. . 

The already extended length of this paper prevents a further 
consideration of this question. The civilization of .the pres- 
ent day, with its dense population, confined to narrow limits, 
renders sudden uprisings of the people, in opposition to the 
lawfully appointed civil authorities, not improbable, and tlio 
best method for restoring order, for enforcing the law, ^ml 
protecting public and private property from the fury of a 
mob, is well worthy the careful and serious consideration nf 
the law-abiding citizen, the philanthropist, and the true 
soldier. 

Read April 2, 1884. 
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THE MILITARY AND THE MOB. 

BY MORTIMER D. LEGGBTT, 
Late Major-General U. 8. V. 

Man is. a strange animal, whether considered as an indi- 
vidual or as a member of society. 

The proper adjustment of mankind in community has been 
a problem with which philosophers and philanthropists have 
wrestled from the earliest ages, yet it seems but little nearer 
solution than two thousand years ago. 

In those communities where we find the highest and most 
refined culture, we usually also find the lowest, the coarsest, 
and the most brutal. In Paris, we find a culture in mechanics, 
in science and literature, in music and the fine arts, equaled, 
perhaps, nowhere else in the world ; and in Paris, too, we find 
a depth of vice — a vulgar, brutal coarseness — that can be de- 
scribed only by the word " Parisian." 

In the culture and refinement of our " Paris of America,'' 
we have all felt a glowing pride ; yet, what patriotic Americau 
anywhere has not felt his cheeks burn with shame at the expo- 
sition of the fact, that, with our cultivation of painting and 
sculpture, and song, and social refinement, we have also been 
breeding and nourishing an undergrowth of vice, and lawless- 
ness, and brutality, that endangers the very foundation of 
society and good government ? 

Why is it that these extremes must be found so closely 
associated ? Is there any thing in one to produce the other ? 
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Is there any law of civilization that degrades one by the ele- 
vation of another? Perhaps we lose sight and care of the 
lower stratum in the intensity of our devotion to the interests 
of the upper. Perhaps our churches, even, have become so 
artistic, so expensive, so aristocratic, as to practically exclude 
the poor, and the children of the poor, from the refining and 
purifying and elewiting influence of our holy Christian re- 
ligion. Perhaps we are sending our thousands to civilize and 
Christianize the degraded on foreign shores, while nurturing a 
worse form of heathenism in our shops and barns and kitchens 
at home. 

If we teach the struggling poor to read and write and then 
turn them from our church doors, and largely from the hearts 
and sympathies of our Christian people, practically abolish 
our Sabbath, by keeping open and in full operation, on that 
day, our saloons, beer gardens, low theaters, and schools of 
vice in every conceivable form, and leave them to seek their 
literature in such works as " Progress and Poverty," and turn 
them over to the leadership of the socialistic and communistic 
disciples of Henry George and others like him, we may expect 
upheavals of lawlessness, of the besom of destruction, and 
murder and rapine, that will shake the very substratum of our 
free institutions. It seems as if the just and merciful God of 
the universe did occasionally withdraw his restraining hand 
and permit these upheavals, that we might recognize the 
fruits of our teachings and our neglects, our commissions and 
omissions, to goad us on to a true solution of the problem of 
the social compact. 

The discussion of this subject, however, is not the object of 
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this paper, and perhaps not appropriate for this place, yet an 
allusion to it can hardly be avoided. 

It would seem that in a government like ours, where laws 
are so easily made and unmade, and where the majorities can 
make the laws as they choose, and where majorities are so 
easily and so rapidly changed, there could at no time be any 
shadow of justification for any uprising to forcibly resist the 
law, or to forcibly and illegally attempt to do what the law 
has neglected. Yet we are made painfully aware of the fact^ 
that men do rise in armed resistance to the laws of their own 
making. They rise in bodies, become mad and crazed by 
their own lawlessness, ignore public and private rights, mur- 
der, burn, and indiscriminately destroy, with no apparent pur- 
pose or end, but destruction. 

We can not, and should not, shut our eyes to the fact that 
thoughtful people every-where are alarmed, greatly alarmed^ 
at the real condition of society in our populous centers, as 
exhibited in the riots of the last few years. 

At Pittsburg, in 1877, in violation of good conscience, and 
of all law, human and divine, and in disregard of every prin- 
ciple of justice and mercy, and common humanity, a riotous 
assemblage ruthlessly destroyed four million dollars of prop- 
erty, and with merciless cruelty sought the lives of all who 
attempted to restrain them. At Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and elsewhere, similar demonstrations have exhib- 
ited the same disregard for the rights of life and property. 

Neither can we shut our eyes to the fact that this disregard 
for life and the rights of property is alarmingly on the in- 
crease. Every successive outbreak shows progress in brutal 
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wickedness, and we must bo prepared to expect the mob 
element to become worse and worse, so long as all the dens 
of vice are kept open seven days in the week, and every 
city and town in the country has its communistic schools 
and literature, teaching that one man has no right to own 
more property than another, and indicating that dynamite, 
the assassin's dagger and fire, are the proper means with 
which to enforce their arguments and doctrines. 

Men trained in these schools, and accepting these doctrines, 
come into these infuriated uprisings, thirsting for blood and 
destruction, and whatever may be the original intent of a 
riot, are sure to turn it into a mob to destroy and murder. 
The number of men thus educated, who have adopted these 
communistic ideas, has been shown, within the last few years, 
to be very much larger in all our cities than any had sup- 
posed. It constitutes the bone and sinew, the terror and dev- 
ilishness, of all mobs of the present day. 

Any preparation for properly meeting these lawless up- 
risings, any plan for the suppression of present-day mob vio- 
lence, that does not take into account the legitimate effects of 
these schools of vice, these communistic associations, and 
their literature and teachings, will omit the leading factor of 
the problem. 

A wild, destructive, murderous spirit, armed with dyna- 
mite and the torch, will inspire the mob of the near future to 
an extent unheard of in the past. To meet this spirit, our 
authorities must be prepared, if they would protect public and 
private property and the lives of peaceable citizens from de- 
struction. 

The police force requisite for the ordinary wants of a city 
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is, of course, totally inadequate to cope with such a mob ; 
and it is impracticable to maintain a sufficient and effective 
police reserve for such occasions. The organization and drill 
of policemen do not fit them for such work. 

The communistic mob means destruction and death, and 
it can be effectually resisted only by organizations trained 
and drilled to deal out death and destruction — and such an 
organization means a military force. 

Whether this military force should be state or national, 
there seems to be considerable difference of opinion* I am 
decidedly favorable to the use of home troops ; because, 1st. 
There is, and for a long time will be, a prejudice against 
national interference in municipal matters, and this prejudice 
would tend to irritate and increase the mob spirit rather than 
to allay it. 2d. The officers and men should have a familiarity 
with the streets and localities not practical for national troops 
to attain. 3d. The troops should have that special drill in 
the city streets that could not be attained by national troops 
without unpleasant and irritating conflicts. Many other rea- 
sons could be stated. 

To be properly prepared to meet mob violence, additional 
legislation, both state and municipal, will probably be needed, 
especially in Ohio. 

1. More drill and better discipline should be required for 
our national guards or state militia. 

2. Special tactics should be devised in which companies 
and regiments should be thoroughly drilled. We have in- 
structions and drills for fighting one organized army with 
another in the streets of a city, but these are not applicable 
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to the suppression of mobs. These drills should include tem- 
porary barricading, etc. 

3. Commanding officers for the militia in cities should be 
provided by special appointment — that is, a special officer 
in each city. This officer should be authorized to select an 
efficient staff, and he should keep himself and his staff thor- 
oughly informed of all exposed localities, of all magazines, 
armories, and places where fire-arms and munitions are 
bought, sold, or kept. He should have authority to assem- 
ble the militia officers from time to time, for counsel and 
instruction, and in case of riots, requiring military interfer- 
ence, should have command of the troops. Of course, in all . 
case, military interference should await the call of the proper 
civil authorities, but, when called, should be under the direc- 
tion of a well-informed military officer. 

4. In case #f a riot, every drinking place where wine or 
beer, or any intoxicating drink, could be found, should be ab- 
solutely closed. This should be done at once by the police 
force, and enforced by the military, if necessary. This 
would cut off the main support of the mob ; would take from 
it the ammunition which enables it to do its worst work. A 
drunken man, frenzied by the excitement peculiar to a mob, 
becomes a devil incarnate, and stops at no excess of crime. 

5. The military in a city should be drilled to assemble by 
signals that can be given from some central point. In case 
of a mob, like that of a fire, every minute is of great value. 
A mob that could be quelled and dispersed by one company 
now, might require a full regiment an hour hence. 

6. A signal, indicating that the troops will open fire, should 

13 
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be thoroughly understood by the whole populace of a city, 
and such a signal should always, if possible, be given be- 
fore opening fire on a promiscuous mob. In every mob will 
be found a large number of peaceable citizens, attracted 
there only by curiosity for sight-seeing, and having no sym- 
pathy with the mob itself. A needless killing of an innocent 
citizen excites more feeling against the military than would 
the killing of a hundred mobocrats. The dispersing of the 
innocent citizens would often break up a mob, for their pres- 
ence is generally mistaken for their sympathy. Hence, every 
precaution possible should be used to notify such persons of 
the danger of their situation before opening fire. 

7. The rifle is utterly unfit for use against a mob. Long 
range is not necessary in the streets of a city, and is entirely 
out of place. A rifle-shot is almost as certain of killing or 
wounding an innocent woman or child in a dwelling a half 
mile distant, as it is to hurt a rioter a hundred yards away. 
The needless destruction of life excites public indignation 
against troops. Even the lives of rioters should be taken 
only to the extent absolutely necessary to the restoration of 
peace and order. 

8. Muskets, or, far better, the breech-loading shot-guns, 
are the best possible weapons against a mob. The troops 
should be provided both with duck-shot and buck-shot car- 
tridges. Duck-shot alone should be used if possible — the 
buck-shot to be used to repel any attempt to charge upon 
the troops. The duck-shot would kill few, but wound many, 
and would disperse a crowd in less time, and with less sacri- 
fice of life, than would the rifle-shot. The use of buck-shot 
is more destructive at short range than rifle balls — but the 
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range being so much shorter innocent lives are far less ex- 
posed. 

9. In case of a mob, the use of blank cartridges by 
' the troops, or firing over heads, is an unpardonable folly, 
dictated by a maudlin mercy that is no mercy at all. No 
mob was ever dispersed with blank cartridges. Any sham of 
the kind only maddens and encourages the rioters. It enables 
them to brace up their courage and prepare for genuine car- 
tridges when they come. This will be confirmed by the mem- 
ory and experience of every oflBcer present. Who does not 
recall many instances, during our late war, of our troops 
being wonderfully steadied at the beginning of a battle, by a. 
few rebel volleys passing harmlessly over their heads ? But 
if the first volley was well directed, and took deadly effect in 
the ranks, often all the skill and bravery of officers were 
requisite to hold them to their work until recovered from the 
first shock. This a hundred times more true in relation to a 
promiscuous assemblage of rioters unused to such exposure. 
The first volley should be of loaded cartridges, well delivered 
in the very thickest of the rioters, and if blank shot are to 
be used at all, let them come later. True mercy and humanity 
will suppress the mob at the earliest moment possible, and 
experience has taught that this is quickest done by dispensing 
with all false pretenses. 

That sickly sentimentality that would have troops stand to 
be scoffed, and jeered, and clubbed, and stoned, and withhold- 
ing their shots for fear they would hurt somebody, is no 
better, in effect, than the mob spirit itself, and is unworthy 
of men or women, or even children, who desire peace and 
good order in the community. Just such proceedings bring 
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our military into disrepute and contempt. When soldiers 
attempt to repel attacks by throwing tufts of grass, they 
cease to be a terror to evil-doers, and lose their character and 
influence as soldiers. 

10. Officers and men should be so drilled as to be able 
quickly, eflfectually, and at small waste of property, to bar- 
ricade a street or building against a mob. For this purpose, 
boxes filled with earth, stones, etc., carts, wagons, and cars 
may be used. Barbed fencing wire, now found in large 
quantities in every place large enough to have a mob, could 
be used rapidly and with excellent eflfect, by stretching it 
across streets between buildings, telegraph poles, etc. If 
necessary, one or two telegraph poles felled across a street 
with their multitude of wires, would eff'ectually barricade a 
street. But telegraph and telephone connections would be so 
important to the authorities, in case of a mob, that this mode 
of barricading would not be expedient, except when com- 
munication had first been destroyed by the mob. 

I can not too strongly advise that companions urge upon the 
officers of our citizen soldiery to study this question of how 
to handle a mob, and instruct and drill their subordinates in 
relation thereto ; but at the same time, we must not forget 
that we should use every effort possible to neutralize the 
poisonous effect of communistic literature being thrown 
broadcast among the poor in our cities. Every effort is 
being made to destroy their confidence in the ballot, as a 
remedy for wrongs. Why wonder that such confidence should 
be easily shaken, when men of means will use personal friend- 
ship, promise of employment, and even money to buy their 
votes, thereby teaching the dependent poor that the elective 
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franchise is a thing of commerce, to be bought and sold in 
the market as other commodities. These people are taught 
persistently that they are cheated and wronged continually by 
property owners, and that their remedy is such social revolu- 
tion as will substantially blot out property distinctions. To 
persons thus taught and persuaded, stealing, robbery, and 
arson are no crimes, and even murder is justified when 
deemed necessary as a means to a general equalization. 
Books and pamphlets and regular newspapers are devoted to 
the inculcation of these doctrines. If such publications can 
not be suppressed, their influence must be supplanted by 
better instruction, else in the near future we may expect our 
form of government to be put to a test more crucial than 
any to which it has heretofore been subjected. 

Read May 7, 1884. 
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THROUGH THE WILDERNESS TO RICHMOND. 

BY ASA B. ISHAM, 
Late First Lieutenant Company F, Seventh Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. 

The cavalry of the Army of the Potomac never set out 
upon a campaign in lighter marching order than that of 
1864, when it took up the march toward Richmond. One 
wagon to a regiment, and two led horses to each company, 
constituted the transportation equipment. It was generally 
realized by the troops that a campaign of unusual severity 
was before them ; hence, every man put as little burden upon 
himself and horse as possible, carrying nothing that he could 
do without. If one had a preference for a blanket, he left 
behind his overcoat ; or, if the overcoat was thought indis- 
pensable, the blanket was thrown out. Cooking utensils 
were commonly reduced to a pint tincup and a half of a 
canteen, which latter, with a split stick at one end for a 
handle, served for a frying and stewing-pan. Yet some, who 
were likely to mourn for " the flesh pots of Egypt" in the 
Wilderness, clung fondly to a light skillet and a coffee-pot. 

On the 4th of May, 1864, the camps around Culpepper 
Court-house were broken, and the columns were set in motion 
for the Rapidan. Quietly the march was conducted ; conver- 
sation was not indulged in to any great extent, every one 
being*apparently occupied by his own reflections. The soil 
moved over had been the scene of many a conflict, to which 
recollection recurred, and a fresh encounter was momentarily 
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looked for, where the foe had been so often met. Bivouack- 
ing for the night at Stony Mountain, the march was resumed 
at 3 o'clock upon the morning of the 5th, crossing the Rapi- 
dan at Ely's Ford. 

XIpon reaching the high ground in the vicinity of Chan- 
cellors ville, a number of colored regiments were overtaken, 
the first ever seen by the Army of the Potomac. They had 
tents pitched, arms stacked, and were disporting themselves 
in their bare feet. Their pedal extremities and the army 
brogan did not seem to be exactly natural aflBnities. Their 
union produced a most uncomfortable chafing of protuber- 
ances ; so that, while the colored brother cherished his shoe- 
leather, and suffered the pains of martyrdom with it upon 
show occasions, he much preferred to carry it upon his back 
during the steady plodding of a campaign. To judge from 
expressions, these fellows meant " business." They were very 
anxious to receive information concerning the whereabouts of 
the enemy. They had been earnestly seeking him without 
success. They had an impression that the enemy, apprised 
of their coming, was rapidly getting out of the way, and they 
were fearful that they might not be able to catch up with him. 
It was suggested that we, being mounted, could, perhaps, sur- 
round and head him off, in which case they would come up 
and make short work of him. This we promised to do, to 
their evident delight, and they were left in the rear. The 
poor fellows found the " Johnny Rebs " many times, often to 
their sorrow, before the campaign was over, and upon some 
occasions, too, they found that they turned up when they were 
not being hunted for. 

A halt was made, in the evening, near the slope of the 
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high plateau overlooking the Wilderness, not a great distance 
in advance of General Grant's head-quarters. At 2 o'clock, 
on the morning of the 6th, we were again in the saddle, and 
pressing toward the front by the way of the Furnace Road. 
In the descent from the upper level, a scene long to be re- 
membered was presented to the vision. Fires had been 
lighted up by the sides of the roads, which revealed, by their 
glare, long lines of infantry, cavalry and artillery, filling up 
the tortuous ways in all directions, in wavy motion, like the 
undulations of some vast serpent. Then, a blast furnace, with 
its accumulated stores of fuel, broke out in grand conflagra- 
tion, illuminating a vast extent of country by its lurid light. 
The black, impenetrable forest spread out ift all directions, 
the central mass of flame, the winding streaks of fire diverg- 
ing therefrom, and here and there disclosing moving, writh- 
ing, sinuous, slender, long-extended forms — all combined to 
impress upon the mind a preternatural idea of the spectacle, 
as though the demon of destruction was floundering and 
belching out tongues and volumes of flames in the murky 
depths below. Now and then our advance-guard would press 
too hastily upon the retiring rear-guard of the enemy, when 
the far-off" rattle of musketry and subdued shouts would be 
borne to the ear, and the undulations in the columns would 
become more marked. But soon we were threading the mazes 
of the Wilderness, circling about the hosts of rebellion, which 
the darkness and the woods shut out from sight. Lively fu- 
silades of musketry, not far removed, halts in readiness for 
action, were of frequent occurrence ; but, with these excep- 
tions, this night's march was not dissimilar to other night 
marches through a forest growth. All such marches are 
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attended with such mishaps as falling into "chug-holes," 
stumbling over obstructions, getting caught in the snares of 
log bridges and rough pieces of " corduroy," and running 
foul of overhanging branches, with results usually more an- 
noying than grave, though sometimes serious for horse, or 
rider, or both. The moral nature receives a terrible wrench, 
when, from a half-sleeping, dreaming state, one is suddenly 
precipitated into a mud-hole, hung upon a limb, or made to 
practice a grand balancing feat by a tumble over some obsta- 
cle in the way. While, doubtless, the cavalry contained 
many " souls made perfect," these accidents seemed only to 
befall the wholly ' unregenerate, if the expressions uttered 
upon such occasions may be taken in evidence. But such 
incidents banished sleepiness by the lively sallies inter- 
changed between the one who had " fallen into the pit " and 
his comrades, enlivened the spirits, and made refreshing 
breaks to all but the victim, in the monotony of the dull, 
plodding hours. 

Toward morning, 6th of May, a position was taken up at 
the intersection of the Brock Pike and the Furnace Road, 
upon the extreme left of the Union line of battle, joining on to 
the Second (Hancock's) Corps. Morning had not long dawned 
when the ball opened, by the driving in of the pickets estab- 
lished upon the pike. The thunder of artillery and the con- 
tinuous, vibrating roll of heavy musketry, heard upon the 
right, told that the infantry was already hard at work. Pass- 
ing out from the woods into an opening, we were brought up 
" front into line," to arrest the progress of a regiment which 
was falling back, in great confusion, before an onslaught of 
the enemy ; the oflScer's efiForts and shouts of ^^ Rally ! Rally ! 
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HALT ! " and ^^ Right about, wheel ! " being of none effect. With 
a few expressions of good-natured railery, they were halted 
and reformed. And they went back right gallantly, in splen- 
did form, pushing the enemy before them. 

The battle-ground was a clearing, over a surface slightly 
rolling, including an area of, perhaps, forty acres, surrounded 
by woods upon all sides. On the Confederate side of the field 
were two batteries of light artillery, which were opposed by 
eight pieces of artillery upon our side. The action of that 
day, as far as it pertained to the First Cavalry Division 
(Torbert's) and the enemy in its front, consisted of an ar- 
tillery duel, charges and counter-charges of mounted cav- 
alry across the field, and fighting dismounted in the woods. 
Evening found us masters of the field, the enemy, under 
Fitz Hugh Lee, having been forced to retire with heavy 
loss, leaving his dead and wounded, and many prisoners, in 
our hands. 

An episode of the day was a panic in the led-horse car- 
avan, which had been left upon the side of the road in our 
rear. When the cannon-balls and shells began to crash 
through the woods in great abundance, the contrabands and 
skulkers, who were interested in the welfare of the led horses, 
deemed it incumbent upon themselves to get these beasts of 
burden into safer quarters. They were led off by one named 
Malachi, but more familiarly known as " Bones," a sad-eyed 
contraband, whose bullet-head, not much larger than a pint 
measure, was surmounted by a coon-skin covering of rare de- 
sign. He was mounted, without saddle or bridle, upon a lame 
animal, which went upon three legs, and he steered him by 
means of a hickory club, carried in his good right hand. They 
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were just getting started, when a shell went screaming through 
the tree-tops, right over the cavalcade, and sending down upon 
it a shower of small twigs. " Bones " uttered a wild '^JK, 
yt," turned his eyes toward heaven, so that only the whites 
were visible, belabored his poor beast into a run, and, with 
the rest of the procession in close pursuit, struck out for the 
rear of Hancock's corps. This was but rushing from " the 
frying-pan into the fire,'' and they soon turned back, more 
terror-stricken than before, in a mad gallop to their previous 
location, only to fly off again at the sound of shrieking missiles. 
An oflScer sent back to look after them found them rushing, 
pell-mell, back and forth, at the top of their speed. So wild 
with affright were they that he could exercise no control over 
them, until, giving chase, he unhorsed " Bones " by the lib- 
eral application of the flat of a saber about that worthy's 
head and shoulders. The leader being thus dethroned, order 
was easily restored, and a refuge found for them beyond the 
line of fire. 

In obedience to orders, we moved back to the furnace to 
camp that night, reaching there some time after dark. Here 
all the buglers in the command were sent out into the woods, 
to all points of the compass, and in sweet disconcert they 
blew, and repeated over and over again, all the calls in the 
regulations, except the one for quinine. They bugled for at 
least an hour, and if their wind held out they may have 
blown all night, for all that the deponent knoweth to the con- 
trary. Tired soldiers do not lose any sleep on account of a 
little serenade like that. This musical demonstration was for 
the sole benefit of the rebels, in order to deceive as to the 
force, location, and movements of the cavalry ; but had it been 
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made more exclusive by surrounding Lee's army with the 
buglers, the impression might have been more decided, and 
the results might, perhaps, have been as astonishing as a horn- 
blowing performance once upon a time at ancient Jericho. 

Daylight of the 7th of May found us back again in the 
position of the day before. Early in the forenoon, in a short 
but severe engagement out on the Brock pike, the First Mich- 
igan Cavalry drove back the enemy toward Todd's Tavern, 
which was soon after occupied by the Second Division, under 
General Gregg. The remainder of the day was whiled away 
in light skirmishing, and excursions to unknown points on the 
infantry lines, where we were formed in readiness for action 
at the edges of open spaces. The infantry, however, proved 
capable of holding its own ; no call was made upon us for as- 
sistance, and we went back to our own particular battle pos- 
session. Here we remained mounted, in line of battle, until 
after dark, before orders were given to dismount and bivouac. 
The stench from decomposing horses, thickly strewn over the 
field, was almost stifling. It seemed nearly strong enough to 
arrest the course of bullets, which were flying about promis- 
cuously in the darkness, since the enemy had again appeared 
on our front, and a lively interchange of leaden compliments 
was in progress between the picket lines, but a short distance 
removed. There was no hunting about for a choice spot upon 
which to rest, but each one nestled closely into the lap of 
mother earth wherever he was, however much he might enter- 
tain views of more desirable positions. Neither were noses 
turned up at dead animals when they could be felt within 
arm's reach. In fact, a snug berth under the lee of a dead 
horse, giving off odors of putrefaction, is not to be despised 
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when wild picket firing, at short range, is indulged in upon a 
dark night. Those who found in the morning that they had 
slept upon the entrails of disemboweled steeds derived satis- 
faction form the thought that they had enjoyed softer beds 
than their companions. 

Daylight of the morning of the 8th brought the revelation 
that the enemy had stolen away in the night. We then 
moved over to Todd's Tavern. On the way we were com- 
pelled to shoot some riderless horses, wounded in the legs, 
since they had no notion of being deserted, but persisted in 
crowding into places in the ranks and endeavoring to keep up 
with the column. The neighings of the poor beasts, as they 
were dropped by the wayside, were almost human in their 
plainti\ eness. From Todd's Tavern we marched to Silver, on 
the Fredericksburg plank-road, where the entire cavalry corps 
were massed, and where we spent the night. 

Thus was our service in the Wilderness concluded. Nothing 
could be seen beyond the little open stretch before us, and, 
for a knowledge of what had transpired about us, we had 
been dependent entirely upon the sense of hearing. We 
judged, by the sounds of conflict which we had heard, that a 
great battle had been fought, but we knew no more respecting 
the result than the man in the moon. As there was no enemy 
to molest us, we took it that he had been worsted. We had 
but vague ideas concerning the topography of the country 
about us, and our relative position to the rest of the forces. 
The Furnace was the central point, to our minds. We knew 
that the road to our rear led back there, but that was about 
all we did know with certainty, since our marches were nearly 
all made at night. We had glimpses of bits of road filled up 
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with infantry columns, or with ambulances for the wounded, 
of woods choked with underbrush and fallen timber, and of 
openings covered with a growth of scrub bushes, and it was 
the predominating idea, in the line, that the enemy was every- 
where in position at the farther side of such clearings. 

On the morning of the 9th of May, the cavalry corps 
started on a raid to Richmond, around the right flank of Lee's 
army, the First Brigade of the First Division having the ad- 
vance. In moving off we passed through the Provisional Ninth 
Corps, which was a motley aggregation, consisting of heavy 
artillery regiments, taken from the forts around Washington, 
Baltimore, and Fortress Monroe, and pressed into service as 
infantry, dismounted cavalry regiments, negro troops, and the 
odds and ends of the service. All, except the negro troops, 
were growling and grumbling, declaring that they had never 
enlisted for any such service, and that they would not fight. 
Whenever they caught sight of a general oflBcer, they set up 
the cry of "JSTarc? tack! Hard tack! Rations !^^ The soldiers 
in the cavalry columns, riding by, " chaffed " them unmerci- 
fully. It was said that they could not eat hard tack if it was 
given them. They ought to have soft bread, and butter, ter- 
rapin soup, oysters, and custard. Fears were expressed that 
they would catch dreadful colds without their feather beds. 
It was not intended that they should fight ; they were only for 
the " darkies '* to pile up for breastworks, etc. There was a 
new regiment, which had never been mounted, called the First 
New Jersey Hussars. The seams and edges of their jackets 
were trimmed with yellow lace, while the breast was orna- 
mented with parallel stripes of the same material, running 
crosswise, about one inch apart, with loops at the sides and 
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center, surrounding brass buttons. Hence, they received the 
name of " Butterflies." " Hello, Butterflies," was the saluta- 
tion, " you have got 'em bad." " There is nothing like good 
foot exercise for the * yallers.' " The prospects for the corn 
crop were inquired after, and it was suggested that it was not 
the design they should fight as infantry ; they were simply for 
the purpose of scaring the buzzards off from the lazy heavy 
artillery until the rebels had a chance to wake them up. It is 
but fair to record that the retorts were as numerous and pun- 
gent as the direct thrusts. They inquired if the clearness of 
our voices was not due to sucking eggs. Our stealing, they 
asserted, did the Confederacy infinitely more harm than our 
fighting. We must have heard a rooster crow to be in such 
haste and spirits. They would bait the buzzards with us if 
we attempted to ride over them when the rebels chased us 
back, etc. This running fire of badinage was not of long 
duration, for we were passing along at the trot and soon 
parted company with the malcontents. 

There is nothing particularly exciting or delightful in 
thumping along at a trot in a cavalry coltimn. The clouds of 
dust, sent up by the thousands of hoof-beats, fill eyes, nose, 
and air passages, give external surfaces a uniform, dirty gray 
color, and form such an impenetrable veil, that, for many 
minutes together, you can not see even your hand before you. 
Apparently, just at the point of impending suffocation, a 
gentle sigh of wind makes a rift, and a free breath is inspired. 
Dust and horse-hairs penetrate every-where. Working under 
the clothing to the skin, and fixed by the sweat,. the sensation 
is as though one was covered by a creeping mass of insects. 
Accumulations occur in the pockets ; the rations come in for 
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their full share, and with the bacon, particularly, so thor- 
oughly do dirt and horse-hairs become incorporated, that no 
process of cleansing can remove them. But there is no 
better appetizer than horseback jolting, and little squeamish- 
ness with genuine hunger. A hunk of dirty, raw bacon, 
with " hard tack," on a campaign, are partaken of with 
keener relish and enjoyment than " a good, square meal," 
when engaged in less arduous duty. 

Shortly after crossing the North Anna River, a train of 
the enemy's ambulances was overhauled. In this capture 
was included a pay-master, with a large quantity of Confed- 
erate money. This commodity was free to all troopers who 
wanted it, but was valued so little that most of it was burned 
with the wagon which contained it. Some had, afterward, 
cause to regret that they had not burdened themselves with a 
few thousands of this rubbish. Flankers were thrown out on 
either side of the column, and, pushing along rapidly, we 
soon overtook and liberated about four hundred of our in- 
fantry, who had been captured in the Wilderness, and were 
on the way to Richmond as prisoners of war. The greater 
part of the Confederate escort was also secured. Among the 
captives thus rescued were many oflScers, from the rank of 
colonel down. Their joy at their release was unbounded. 
They exalted the cavalry above any other arm of the service. 
But we paused not to receive their adulations. The column 
hurried forward to Beaver Dam Station, where, striking the 
Virginia Central Railroad, three trains of cars, two locomo- 
tives, and some prisoners fell into our hands. Several hun- 
dred stand of arms, and supplies for Lee's army, to the 
value of several millions of dollars, were included in the 
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spoils. What the troops could dispose of was distributed 
among them, and the balance, together with the station and 
cars, burned. The railroad was torn up in both directions 
from the station, and we bivouacked for the night in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Several times during the night attacks 
-were made upon us, but they were met with in such a manner 
as to discourage a long continuance. 

Early, the morning of the 10th, we were on the move again, 
^with flankers out upon both sides. The country passed over 
was, for the most part, well cultivated, ditched, and fenced. 
The fields and houses had apparently, thus far, escaped the 
ravages of war. The flankers had instructions to take from 
the places along the route such grain and provisions as they 
might chance upon, which were needed for subsistence, but 
to commit no depredations. How they "chanced'' upon 
stores, which even the proprietors assumed to know nothing 
about, is a mystery which one may not understand, even 
though he had charge of the flankers on the right of one 
brigade. It is astonishing what a wide latitude the needs of 
human subsistence extend over. The camp-fires that night, 
just beyond the South Ann River, revealed that they com- 
prehended, at least, biscuit, corn-bread, ham, mutton, various 

I kinds of poultry, butter, honey, preserves, and dried fruits. 

I About daylight, upon the morning of the 11th, in hot haste, 

we deployed, dismounted, into the woods on our left, to repel 
an attack. The enemy, however, seemed to be satisfied upon 
finding where we were, and drew off" after firing a few shots. 
The onward march was then resumed, in a leisurely manner, 
along the Virginia Central Railroad, which had been torn up 
14 
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by the Second Division (Gregg's), which now had the advance. 
It was a lovely day ; the air was mild, the country charming, 
and we thought it was a holiday-time we were having as we 
rode easily along, the most common topic of discourse being 
General Phil. Sheridan, who had been assigned to the cavalry 
corps but a short time previous to its starting out upon the 
campaign. It was the unanimous opinion that he had, at 
least, demonstrated one thing — that he knew how to march a 
cavalry force without exhausting it. He had already won the 
hearts of the command by his simple, easy, unostentatious 
demeanor. His special fitness, above all others, to be a cav- 
alry leader was not at that time known, but we were nearing 
the field where was first established his title to the designa- 
tion of " Cavalry " Sheridan. The head of the column had 
reached the junction of the Telegraph Road with the Brock 
Pike, near Yellow Tavern, when a rapid and well-directed 
fire was opened up by a rebel battery, posted on a hill to 
the left. General J. E. B. Stuart, with his Confederate 
cavalry corps, had thrown down the gage of battle, and it was 
promptly taken up. He was upon his chosen ground, well 
sheltered, with every advantage of position. In the action 
which followed, .our whole corps was engaged, and every 
point within our lines was under fire. 

Here, again, even more than in the Wilderness, we were 
fighting an unseen enemy. We could hear and feel, but not 
see him. The rebel line was stretched from the pike along 
a range of hills skirted by woods, circling around and cross- 
ing the Telegraph Road. The pike, and railroad, along 
which we had been moving, ran over nearly level, or only 
slightly rolling ground, and, but for a scrubby growth of 
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bushes to the lefj; of the railroad, which aflForded some con- 
cealment, was entirely open to the enemy's view. Our line 
was formed with the Second Division (Grregg's) upon the 
right, the First Division (Torbert's) in the center, and the 
Third Division (Wilson's) upon the left. Skirmishers were 
thrown out, followed by lines of mounted and dismounted 
men, who pushed across to the woods and secured a lodg- 
ment. From the oflFensive, the foe was compelled to assume 
the defensive. No time was given him to arrange his squad- 
rons for assault. It was an enlivening spectacle to behold, 
in all directions over the field, regiments, or brigades, upon 
the trot or gallop, in columns of fours, companies, squadrons, 
or battalions, with batteries galloping into position, and here 
and there reserves drawn up in line as straight and motion- 
less as stone walls. All this was observed while the First 
Brigade of the First Division was moving up, under a brisk 
artillery fire, to engage in close combat. Passing by a long 
line of Confederate prisoners, and over ground strewn with 
the wrecks of battery wagons, dead men and horses, evidenc- 
ing hot and effective work on the part of the Second (Mer- 
ritt's) and Third (Devin's) Brigades, we struck the cover of 
the woods. Into these the Fifth and Sixth Michigan regi- 
ments were sent dismounted ; the Seventh was formed in line 
of battle, facing the woods, while the First Regiment was 
formed in column of squadrons, fronting to the right. This 
latter was a full regiment of one thousand men, having re- 
cently veteranized and returned with ranks filled. The 
woods formed a reversed J, behind the lower short arm of 
which the two regiments were sheltered. At the upper end 
of the J, upon high ground, at the edge of the timber, was a 
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Confederate battery of artillery, which had got the range of 
our position, and was sending in its shots with most annoy- 
ing accuracy. Placing himself at the head of the First 
Michigan, General Custer led it in a charge against the bat- 
tery. As the squadrons wheeled to the left, around the 
angle of the woods, at the gallop, they preserved their align- 
ment perfect, and with lusty cheers launched out upon the 
charge over a surface broken by ravines, but open to the 
clean sweep of the enemy's guns. Fiercely roared the bat- 
tery ; never were pieces served with greater celerity. Solid 
shot and shells, grape and canister tore through the ranks, 
making gaps, but the column never paused or faltered for an 
instant. The cheers swelled into a shout of triumph. The 
rebel guns were limbered up, and away they went on the 
run ; but two were overtaken and captured, together with two 
limbers filled with ammunition, and many prisoners. What, 
however, was of more importance, was the fact that this 
brilliantly-executed movement had secured an eminence com- 
manding the rebel position, and practically settled the issue 
of the battle. Its success would hardly have been possible 
had it not been for the vigorous attacks of the Fifth and 
Sixth Michigan regiments dismounted in the woods, and the 
Second and Third Brigades, and the rest of the troops all 
along the line, giving the enemy full employment and pre- 
venting him from instituting a counter-movement, to render 
nugatory the eflFect of the charge. And herein was first 
manifested the special military genius of General Sheridan, 
which was, having his forces well in hand, to strike the foe 
"tooth and nail," "horse, foot, and dragoons," put him on 
the defensive, force him back, and, when once started, keep- 
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ing him going, hitting him blow upon blow as long as within 
reach. 

The Seventh Michigan, in column of fours, upon the trot, 
followed in the wake of the First Regiment. As the former 
regiment passed along, a house, situated about one hundred 
yards to its right, burst into flames, ignited by the enemy's 
shells. The occupants, consisting of women and children, 
who had probably been hiding in the cellar for security, 
rushed out in a state of the most frenzied terror. Their 
frantic cries and actions were most pitiable. They were cer- 
tainly brought to a full realization of the horrors of war. A 
wall of fire was behind them, a trampling mass of cavalry in 
front, while deadly missiles were flying all around. Some 
compassionate souls galloped out from our column and 
shouted to them, that a ravine near by afforded the most se- 
cure retreat ; but this was all, in the way of succor, the ex- 
igencies of the occasion permitted. They were probably too 
crazed to heed the kindly suggestions offered. They were 
lost to view in the onward movement, but they hold a place 
in memory as one of the most striking features of that day's 
memorable engagement. 

General Custer was upon the summit of the hill, from which 
he had dislodged the Confederate battery, his graceful figure 
erect in the saddle, and his face flashing with the glow im- 
parted by participation in the successful charge but just 
concluded. With outstretched arm, he pointed with his saber 
toward a road at the base of the hill, and said: "Major 
Granger, charge that road with your Seventh Michigan." 
Instantly rang out the Major's command, ^'Front rank, 
SABEHS ! Rear rank, pistols ! Fours, forward, trot, march ! 
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GALLOP ! ! CHARGE ! ! ! " Down the hill, across the brook, 
aad up the road, into the woods, like a thunderbolt, went the 
column. Almost continuous discharges were blazed out from 
the enemy's carbines, smoke and dust enveloped all in a 
cloud, and horses and riders were blended. A barricade and 
obstructions, in the road, were lightly leaped, and the enemy, 
behind them, sent scurrying back in the hottest haste. Into 
the fugitives crowd the pursuers, and the dull thud of sabers 
descending upon hapless heads could be heard amid the rattle 
of carbines and the cracking of pistols. But, just as the head 
of the column was well over the barricade, a junior major, 
from the rear, shouted an order to ^^Right about, wheel," 
which order was heard, and obeyed, by all but about twenty- 
five (25) men, who followed in the lead of the senior major 
commanding. Back went the regiment, while the squad in 
front kept right on in its career. Now the clatter of hoofs, 
the clangor of slung carbines, empty scabbards and mess uten- 
sils, the shouts, oaths, and imprecations of the rushing horse- 
men have grown faint. The carbines no longer speak in 
volleys, but singly, at intervals, and the crack of the pistol 
has ceased to be lively. The gallant Granger, as well as many 
another bravo man, has fallen, and will ride no more to battle, 
while the survivors of the squad have been engulfed, swal- 
lowed up in the Confederate cavalry of the Army of North 
Virginia. Here and there one may be seen subject to the 
hostile demonstrations of numbers of opponents. Surrounded 
and hedged in, isolated from each other, all hope of escape 
cut off, submission was made by each one, singly, to per- 
emptory demands of surrender, only, in several instances, to 
be shot down or cut down by newcomers, constantly ar- 
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riving upon the scene. Back, along the route of the charge, 
lay strewn, promiscuously, dead and wounded Federals and 
Confederates — the latter preponderating. Plunderers were 
already busy among the former. What, however, is entitled 
to the greatest prominence in connection with the spirited 
dash under description, was the fall of General J. E. B. 
Stuart, Confederate Chief of Cavalry, mortally wounded. 

Besides the retreating column directly in our front, which 
was hurled back from the barricade, the Confederates were in 
force in the woods immediately to the left of our line of 
charge. Apparently, about one hundred feet from the road, 
and a few hundred feet to the rear of the barricade, was a 
Confederate battle-flag, with a number of horsemen grouped 
about it. From this quarter we received a galling fire, and 
we returned it with our revolvers. The ground rose consider- 
ably toward the left, making objects in this direction during 
rifts in the dust and smoke more conspicuous. General Stuart 
was near that battle-flag, and there he received his death 
wound. Shortly after the charge had ended, a Confederate 
soldier came galloping up through the woods, spreading the 
intelligence that General Stuart was shot. In answer to an 
inquiry if it were true, an aide upon the general's staff" — to 
whose notice we had only a few minutes before been intro- 
duced — replied, " Yes, d — n you, and we ought to kill every 
one of you." In response to the question, as to where the 
general was when shot, he pointed with his hand in the 
direction of the battle-flag, and said, " Rifi;ht down there in 
the woods." Pollard, in his ^'Lost Cause^^ erroneously gives 
the date of the action of Yellow Tavern as May 10, 1864, 
instead of the 11th, and says that Stuart fell while leading a 
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column in a desperate charge. There was a Confederate col- 
umn of fours behind the barricade in the road, which gave 
way before the assault of the Seventh Michigan, and through 
which those in the front of that regiment charged. It is not 
at all improbable that General Stuart had formed this column 
with the design of leading it out to the charge, in the endeavor 
to regain the position from which Custer had dislodged his 
artillery. He must have realized that, unless he could again 
occupy and hold that summit, the day was lost to him. The 
onslaught of the Seventh Michigan, and the renewed activity 
of the dismounted forces in the woods, nipped any such 
project in the bud, and the fall of General Stuart just at 
that time put it at rest forever. There was not a single 
charge of a Confederate column that day, certainly not 
within the observation of those who belonged to the First 
Brigade. 

In obedience to the directions of the oflScer of the rebel 
provost guard, our Pegasus was dismounted, and the march on 
Richmond was resumed, only it would be more appropriate to 
call it a rush. Our batteries had opened a very rapid and un- 
comfortable fire, and our guard of honor became concerned 
for our safety. " Run, Yanks," was the exhortation, " for if 
you all shoot we all, we all'll shoot you all." Eight pris- 
oners, wounded and lame, and weary, struck out at their 
level best, but neither they nor the provost guard could make 
head against the demoralized cavalry and artillery that fled, 
terror-stricken, from the shot of our guns. We narrowly es- 
caped being trampled to death, so we got out of the way of 
the fugitives, and in the rear of a wagon-train. In the midst 
of a drenching rain, in the darkness of the night, we floun- 
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dered through the Virginia clay toward the Confederate capi- 
ital. Although it was only about ten miles distant, such was 
the activity of our cavalry, and such detours were necpsi^ary 
to avoid it, that an almost steady march of two nights and 
days was required to reach it. 

Read September 3, 1884. 
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IN THE BEGINNING. 

BY GEORGE M. FINCH. 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel One Hundred and Thirty -seventh O. V. L 

The fifth day of October, 1860, is the initial point of the 
American Rebellion. Its conception, and probably its plans, 
lay much further back. On that day. Governor Gist, of 
South Carolina, wrote a confidential circular-letter to the 
governors of what were commonly called the Cotton States, 
suggesting secession from the Union, as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that a majority of Lincoln electors were chosen at the 
then pending presidential election. 

The morning of November 7th brought the certain news of 
the election of* Lincoln and Hamlin on the previous day, and 
the rejoicings which would have been uttered throughout the 
South over their defeat, became jubilations that their success 
ofi'ered the long-coveted pretext for disunion. The South 
Carolina Convention met December 17, 1860, and on the 
fourth day of its term passed unanimously what it called an 
" Ordinance of Secession." Conspiracy was not confined to 
South Carolina or the Cotton States ; unfortunately, it had es- 
tablished itself in the highest oflScial circles of the national 
administration. Three members of President Buchanan's 
cabinet — Cobb, Floyd, and Thompson — ^had become active 
and ardent disunionists. With their followers, they formed a 
central secession cabal in Washington City, to promote the 
success of the Southern Confederacy. 
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I know that there be angry spirits 
And turbulent mutterers of stifled treason, 
Who lurk in narrow places, and walk out 
Muffled, to whisper curses to the night. 

December 24th, the South Carolina representatives with- 
drew from the United States Congress, and Governor Pickens 
formally demanded that the President order the immediate 
withdrawal of all United States troops stationed in South 
Carolina. 

On Christmas night, 1860, Fort Moultrie was evacuated, 
and Major Anderson's command removed to Fort Sumter. 
December 31st, Senator Benjamin delivered his great seces- 
sion speech, in the Senate, closing with the assertion " that 
the South could never be subjugated," and Senator Pryor, of 
Virginia, introduced in the Senate a resolution declaring 
" that any attempt to preserve the Union by force would be 
impracticable." 

The same day the authorities of South Carolina seized all 
the forts in Charleston Harbor, except Sumter, and took 
forcible possession of the United States revenue cutter 
"Aiken." January 3, 1861, all the United States forts in 
Georgia and Alabama were seized by the state authorities. 
One southern state after another formally seceded from the 
Union. January 9th, the steamer " Star of the West " at- 
tempted to enter Charleston Harbor to reinforce and provision 
Fort Sumter, but was fired upon by batteries erected on 
Morris Island, and, being hulled twice, was forced to abandon 
the effort and put to sea. 

Outrage upon outrage and insult upon insult were heaped 
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upon the Federal Government, and not a blow struck in 

return. 

Oh, for a tongue to curse the slave, 

Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 

Comes o'er the councils of the brave, 

And blasts them in their hour of might. 

The politicians were tinkering, and trying to patch up the 
old Ship of State with compromises, while the nation was 
being strangled by its enemies. As late as February 16th, 
Harper's Weekly began an editorial on compromise with tbese 
words : " We trust that our southern friends," etc. February 
4th, at the invitation of Virginia, a Peace Conference, of 
which ex-President Tyler was chosen chairman, met in Wash- 
ington City, to '^ draft a scheme of adjustment," etc. Feb- 
ruary 9th, Jeff. Davis was elected president of the Southern 
Confederacy, by the Southern Congress, assembled at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. March 9th, a prominent Republican news- 
paper, published in New York City, had a leading editorial 
upon " Compromise and reconciliation." 

During all these days and nights of humiliation and 
feverish excitement, I can recall only one act on the part 
of a leading official, that let a ray of sunshine shine in 
on the 'hearts of patient, long-suffering and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, who almost despaired of the upholding of the power 
and dignity of the great Nation by their representatives in 
the capital. 

On the 29th of January, 1861, the following telegram was 
sent from Washington City by General John A. Dix, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury : 
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William Hemphill Jones^ New Orleans : 

Tell Lieutenant Caldwell to arrest Captain Brushwood, as- 
sume command of the cutter " McClelland/' and obey the 
order I gave through you. If Captain Brushwood, after 
arrest, undertakes to interfere with the command of the 
cutter, Lieutenant Caldwell is to consider him as a mutineer, 
and treat him accordingly. If any one attempts to haul 
down the American flag, shoot him on the spot. 

John A. Dix, Secretary of the Treasury, 

The assault upon Fort Sumter had, doubtless, been ordered 
by the rebel government, under the hope, if not the belief, 
that it would not provoke immediate nor wide-spread civil 
war. The South well knew that the frontier could not be en- 
tirely stripped of regular troops ; they assumed, or so pre- 
tended, that existing laws authorized no call of the militia. 
Potent public voices had declared that the North would neither 
entertain nor permit a policy of subjugation. 

January 6, 1860, ex-President Pierce — Buchanan's prede- 
cessor, wrote : " Without discussing the question of right, of 
abstract power, to secede, I have never believed that actual 
disruption of the Union can occur without bloodshed ; and if, 
through the madness of northern abolitionism, that dire 
calamity must come, the fighting will not be along Mason's 
and Dixon's line merely ; it will be within our own borders ; 
in our own streets ; between the two classes of citizens to 
whom I have referred. Those who defy law and scout consti- 
tutional obligations will, if we ever reach the arbitrament of 
arms, find occupation enough at home." 

It even appeared that the spirit of secession was finding a 
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lodgment in the North. A well-known and prominent politi- 
cian in Ohio said, in a public speech: "No soldiers of the 
North can coerce their fellow-citizens of the South, without 
first marching over my dead body." Others urged that the 
" wayward sisters be allowed to depart in peace." The firing 
on Sumter cleared up the political atmosphere as if by 
magic. Incredulity was changed to fact. There was no 
longer room to doubt. This was no riot. The conspiracy 
had given way to revolution. The news of the assault on 
Sumter reached Washington on Saturday, April 13th. On 
Sunday morning, the 14th, the President and Cabinet were 
met to discuss the surrender and evacuation. Lincoln, with his 
own hand, immediately drafted his proclamation calling for 
seventy-five thousand militia for the defense of the national 
capital, and it was telegraphed and published to the country 
on Monday, April 15th. The whole country seemed to awake 
as from a feverish dream, and perplexed counsel faded from 
the public mind. Parties vanished from politics, and from 
every governor of the free states came a prompt response to 
the President's call for militia. Previous to this time, but 
little attention or encouragement had been given to the or- 
ganization of the militia, especially in the West. As for the 
regular army, I quote from a leading New York newspaper 
of February 23, 1861 : 

"OUR ARMY AND NAVY. 

" Europe is laughing pretty heartily at our army and navy 
arrangements in this country. They say that the late Lord 
EUesmere, who proclaimed that the United States was the 
most warlike nation in the world, must have been a wag. Of 
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late, it must be admitted, these departments of our govern- 
ment have not shown to advantage. Of our army, which 
numbers nearly 15,000 effective men, not 1,000 could be 
rallied by the lieutenant-general commanding for the defense 
of Washington. Then, the arms of our troops are far from 
being, equal to those of European soldiers. With all the 
bravery in the world, an American regiment could not stand 
against an English or a French regiment, simply because the 
latter are so much better armed." 

In Cincinnati, at the outbreak of the war, we had quite a num- 
ber of militia companies, mostly skeleton organizations, and 
effective only in name. Of the whole number, only six made 
their mark during the war. The Rover Guards furnished one 
company each to the Second, Fifth, and One Hundred and 
Thirty-seventh Regiments ; the Zouaves, one company each to 
the Second, Fifth, and One Hundred and Thirty-seventh 
Regiments ; the Highland Guards, a company composed en- 
tirely of citizens of Scottish birth, or the direct descendants of 
such, and who gave to the service such fine ofiBcers as Colonels 
Patrick, Kilpatrick, Kirkup, and Yerkes, recruited three com- 
panies for the Fifth Ohio ; the Continentals, three companies 
for the Fifth Ohio; the La Fayette Guards, one company 
each for the Second and Fifth Ohio Regiments, and the 
Guthrie Grays recruited the Sixth Ohio Infantry. 

The writer, when but a boy of seventeen, had, several years 
before, enlisted in the oldest and one of the most famous of 
the companies named, the old Rover Guards — so named in 
honor of Fenimore Cooper's hero of the sea. The uniform 
was modeled after that of the English Grenadier Guards, a 
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bear-skin shako, scarlet coat and pants, faced and trimmed 
with buff, blue, and gold. 

The esprit du corps was high, and in those ante-bellum 
days their fame went far and wide. Their excursions were 
many, and their entertainment of visiting soldiery regal in 
luxury and magnificence. No civic procession was complete 
without the " Red Rovers '' marched at its head ; their drill 
and soldierly bearing were voted perfection, and they were 
victors " on many a bloodless field." No one of us cares to 
admit that he is growing old, but when we refer to scenes 
" before the war," in which we took a manly part, we must 
admit that we are on the down-hill side of life ; but I hope 
never to live to that age that memory will fail me, and I be 
unable to recall those halcyon days of youth, when first I fol- 
lowed the '* wry-necked fife and ear-splitting drum," and 
marched in the ranks of the Rovers. 

Nearly thirty years ago, in the uniform of my company, I 
marched with my comrades into this very hotel (Burnet House), 
to attend a banquet given in honor of Washington's birthday. 
I can well remember, as if but yesterday, the gallant soldier 
sitting at the head of the table. As straight as an arrow, 
" bearded like a pard," with magnetic voice and graceful dig- 
nity, he was " every inch a soldier," and one born to command. 
As he spoke in response to the first toast, his witching elo- 
quence captured his auditors, and filled my boyish soul with 
military ambition. 

He alluded to Cuba as " the little black-eyed, coy damsel, 
waiting, with out-stretched arms, to fall like a ripe peach into 
the embrace of lusty Uncle Sam," and predicted a speedy war 
with Spain. 
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He was no prophet, for war with Spain came not, but in less 
than five years the giants, North and South, had locked arms 
in a deadly struggle, that could only end with the exhaustion 
of one or the other, and the brave and gallant Lytle, the 
Chevalier Bayard of our red-coated corps, %an9 peur et sans 
reprochej had given his best heart's Wood for his country, and 
his bones lay bleaching on the bloody battle-field of Chicka- 

mauga 

When, on that bright spring morning, the 15th of April, 
1861, the President's proclamation and call for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers for the defense of the National Capital 
came flashing over the wires, the " Old Rovers " showed 
their mettle. Before daybreak, on the morning of the 17th, 
in but little over forty hours, they bade friends and homes 
good-by, perchance forever, and with fife and drum playing 
" The Girl I Left Behind Me " marched briskly to where duty 
called. It is doubtful if any other militia company in the 
country furnished so many capable oflBcers for the Federal 
armies during the rebellion. In its ranks once served Gen- 
erals Lytle, Bates, Parry, Kenn6tt, and Sargent ; Colonels 
Neff, John Kennett, Cross, Bosley, Burdsal, Littler, Bown, and 
Finch ; Majors Symmes, Burton, Wallace, Parry, and Gaul ; 
Captains Saunders, DeBus, Startzman, Paver, Lydick, Swift, 
Bown, Lord, Young, Calvert, and Chamberlain ; Lieutenants 
Athearn, Young, Irwin, Burton, Whelpley, Moonert, Hubbell, 
Powell, and Flenner. The company reached Columbus before 
noon on the 17th, where their identity as the " Red Rovers " 
became merged into plain and democratic Company A, Second 
Regiment Ohio Infantry. With their comrades of the First 
15 
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and Second Regiments, they left the state the same evening, 
and such was the celerity of their movements, they reached 
Harrisburg, Pa., the same day the Massachusetts Sixth was 
mobbed in the streets of Baltimore. Being at that time un- 
armed, we were halted at Harrisburg to be uniformed and 
equipped, and in a few days, under the command of that ac- 
complished soldier. General Alexander McDowell McCook, we 
followed the march, of the Sixth Massachusetts through Balti- 
more City, and went into camp in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington 

In celebrating the attack and the fall of Sumter, at Mont- 
gomery, by a congratulatory speech, the rebel Secretary of 
War ventured to predict that the Confederate flag would float 
over the Capital at Washington before the first of May. The 
authorities at the national capital watched the development 
of the rebellion in the neighboring states of Virginia and 
Maryland with the keenest anxiety. There was great doubt 
as to the disposition and loyalty of the resident population ; 
and the startling succession of disasters to the Union cause 
created a profound impression. Virginia's secession on the 
17th ; Harper's Ferry lost on the 18th ; Baltimore in arms 
and the North effectually cut off on the 19th ; the Gosport 
Navy Yard sacrificed on the 20th — where would the tide of 
misfortune stop ? General Scott's chief reliance for the pro- 
tection of the capital of the nation was on six companies of 
troops of the regular army, which he had concentrated from 
various parts of the country in driblets, among them being 
two light batteries of exceptionally good discipline and drill. 
The first substantial arrival of volunteer troops was by way 
of Annapolis, April 25th. -Disembarking from the cars amid 
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the welcome shouts of an assembled throng, and forming with 
all the ready precision of their holiday drill, they marched 
with exultant music and gayly fluttering banners up Pennsyl- 
vania avenue to the executive mansion to receive the Presi- 
dent's thankful salute. With their arrival, about noon of the 
25th of April, all the gloom, and doubt, and feeling of danger 
to the capital vanished. In comparison with unmurmuring 
endurance that trudged through the Yazoo Swamps, and the 
unflinching courage that faced the dreadful carnage of the 
Wilderness, later in the war, this march of the volunteers from 
Annapolis to the Junction, and rebuilding a few burned 
bridges, was the merest military picnic ; but it has become 
historic, because it marked a turning-point in the national 
destiny, and signified the will of the people that the capital 
of the Union should remain where George Washington 
planted it. 

At two o'clock, on the morning of May 24th, three columns 
crossed the Potomac and camped on the " sacred soil " of the 
Old Dominion — three regiments by the aqueduct at George- 
town ; four regiments by the Long Bridge from Washington ; 
and one regiment, Ellsworth's Zouaves, from their camp below 
the city, directly by steamer to Alexandria, the war steamer 
"Pawnee" being anchored off shore to protect the landing. 

The moon shone out from a cloudless sky, and who that 
took part in that night's march over the Long Bridge can ever 
forget, while memory holds its own, the feeling of solemnity 
that pervaded the entire column, as we marched in the pale 
moonlight? Where before, jocund mirth and song, and noisy 
hilarity had enlivened the march, now all was hushed and 
quiet, resistance expected at every step. The crossing was 
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speedily and safely made, and daylight found us in 
bivouac on the Alexandria and Loudon Railroad, near Falls 
Church. 

The whole enterprise seemed on the very point of a most 
successful conclusion, when sudden news of the assassination 
of Colonel Ellsworth, not only saddened the camps on both 
sides of the Potomac, but cast a new gloom, and spread a 
feeling of bitter vindictiveness throughout every loyal state. 
Colonel Ellsworth was a young man of twenty- four, who, by 
the possession of a phenomenal combination of genius, en- 
ergy, and self-confidence, had won the admiration and atten- 
tion of the whole country. As a matter of pastime, while 
studying law in Chicago, he had formed a company of about 
sixty youths — clerks and business employes — for military 
exercise. Into their instruction he threw such a degree of 
enthusiasm, such originality in remodeling and adapting old 
methods, such a grasp of purpose, and such a genius of con- 
trol, that he formulated the bold project of an extended tour 
through the great cities of the North, to show that he had 
the best drilled company in the country. When they finally 
returned to Chicago, the name and fame of Ellsworth and his 
" Chicago Zouaves " were a part of the just interest and pride 
of the whole country. 

The inauguration over. President Lincoln made Ellsworth 
a second lieutenant of cavalry in the regular army. Then 
came Sumter and the call for volunteers, and Ellsworth saw 
his opportunity. Hastening to the city of New York, he 
called a meeting and harangued the volunteer fire companies 
of the metropolis, and in three days enlisted a regiment of 
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eleven hundred men, who chose him their colonel, and were 
mustered for three years. 

It was at the head of this regiment that Colonel Ellsworth 
entered Alexandria at daylight of May 24th. The small force 
of rebels occupying the city escaped capture. Having seen 
the place securely occupied, and pickets posted to prevent 
surprise, Colonel Ellsworth remembered the rebel* flag which 
for weeks had been flaunting an insulting defiance to the na- 
tional capital. It was hoisted over the Marshall House, the 
principal hotel in Alexandria, and the colonel was seized with 
the whim to take it down with his own hands — a foolish fancy, 
perhaps, when considered in cool judgment, but very natural 
to the heated enthusiasm of those early days of burning pa- 
triotic ardor. He mounted to the roof with one or two com- 
panions, cut the halyards, and started down with the treason- 
able emblem on his arm. The stairs were narrow and wind- 
ing, and they could only descend in single file — a soldier pre- 
ceded and followed him. As he reached the third step above 
the landing on the second floor, a side door flew open, and the 
owner of the house, a man named Jackson, who had been 
lurking there in concealment, like a tiger for his prey, sprang 
out, and leveling a double-barreled shot-gun, discharged full 
into the colonel's breast the fatal charge, driving almost into 
his very heart a gold presentation badge, inscribed, '^Non 
nobisy sed pro patriaJ^ 

Ellsworth fell forward in death without a groan ; but the 
murder did not go unavenged, for, in the same instant, his 
assassin also expired by the double eff*ect of a musket 
charge and a bayonet-thrust from Ellsworth's foremost com- 
panion. 
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Ellsworth was buried with imposing honors from the famous 
east room of the executive mansion, the President, Cabinet, 
and high oflBcers of the government attending as mourners ; 
and as the telegraph filled the newspapers with details of 
the sad event, every household in the North felt as if the 
dark shadow of a funeral had lowered over its own hearth- 
stone 

General Scott, commander-in-chief, was of the opinion that 
the government ought not to engage in any offensive military 
movements with the three months' troops, whose term of 
service was rapidly approaching the end. These operations 
should only be undertaken with the new armies of the three 
years' volunteers, after giving the summer to drill and prepa- 
ration. Important reasons, partly military and partly politi- 
cal, conflicted with so deliberate a programme. The highly 
excited patriotism of the North, eager to wipe out national 
insult, was impatient of what seemed tedious delay. The 
echoes of the Sumter bombardment were yet in the air ; the 
blood on the Baltimore paving-stones was crying loudly to 
heaven. It saw rebellion enthroned in the capital of Virginia; 
it saw a numerous Union army gathered at Washington ; the 
newspapers raised the cry of " On to Richmond," and the 
popular heart beat in quick and well-nigh unanimous response 
to the slogan. 

A detachment sent out from Fortress Monroe by General 
Butler had met a repulse at Great Bethel, and near Vienna 
Station, a railroad train conveying the Ohio troops had run 
into an ambush ; both resulted in trifling losses, but they were 
irritating to the pride of the North, and the fires of patriotic 
resentment once more blazed up with fresh intensity. It is 
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iy[) part of this paper to describe the battle of Bull Run. 
Time will not permit. SuflBce it to say, that it was a drawn 
battle, with, owing to a combination of circumstances, the 
substantial fruits of victory remaining with the Confederates. 

Perhaps, the result of this battle was all for the best, as the 
loyal North, for the first time, appreciated the magnitude of 
the task they had before them in conquering the rebellion. 
The country realized that something more than familiarity 
with the manual of arms, and company and battalion drill, and 
with hooks on the art of war, was required to make a good and 
effective soldier, and learned to be patient and to wait. The 
mission of the three months' volunteers was accomplished. 
The capital was saved. They were publicly thanked and 
mustered out ; much the larger part of them re-enlisted for 
three years. Many fine soldiers graduated from the First 
and Second Ohio Regiments. The names of Generals Alex- 
ander McD. McCook, Wm. L. McMillen, Aug. C. Parry, 
Wm. H. Raynor, and Ben. D. Fearing; Colonels Len. A. 
Harris, E. A. Parrott, Anson G. McCook, John Kell, E. C. 
Mason, Davhi King, Lewis Wilson, John Frazee, and 0. C. 
Maxwell; Majors Parry, Vandegrift, Ostrander, Burton, 
Hampson, and Stafford ; Captains Baldwin, Paddock, Thrall, 
Ensworth, Pease, Harrell, Saunders, Brand, and many 
others whose names I do not recall, are part of the military 
records of our country's history. 

It is pleasant, now, after the lapse of so many years, to re- 
call the events of nearly a quarter of a century ago, and to 
realize that, after so much blood and so many millions of 
treasure were spent, the great rebellion was conquered at last, 
and that we can with the poet say : 
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" The good ship Union's voyage is o'er* 

At anchor safe she swings, 
And loud and clear with cheer on cheer 

Uer joyous welcome rings : 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! it shakes the wave, 

It thunders on the shore — • 
One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 

One Nation evermore I" 

Read October 1, 1884. 
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BUGLE BLASTS. 

BY WILLIAM E. CRANE, 
Late Captain Fourth O. V. C, A. A. Insp.-Gen.. and A. A. Adj't-beii. 

To one who occupied a very small space in the War of 
the Rebellion — one who filled but a modest position among 
those who sought to protect the Nation's honor and life— ^it 
is a matter of difficulty, if not hazard, to attempt to en- 
lighten, or even entertain, such a body as that to whom 
this paper is addressed. Certainly no attempt will be 
made, in this case, to enlighten. If any thing new is fur- 
nished, that shall also prove interesting, the end will be 
subserved. There are those among us, members of Ohio 
Commandery, who contributed largely to the grandeur, 
the magnificence, the glory of that army of the Union 
from which this order sprang. There are those among us 
who made pages, aye, chapters, of history where great 
deeds are emphasized in blood ; deeds that " throbbed the 
Nation's heart." And this history is not for a day ; not 
for our time alone. It will go on down the ages to be read 
by grandchildren and their grandchildren, who will point 
with pride to the illustrious achievements, and say : 
" These were my ancestors, who fought in that great war, 
and did these glorious things!" What richer legacy can 
you hand down ? This is fame ! This is glory ! And do 
not these come of honest ambition ? But there are inci- 
dents, episodes, deeds, that come under the observation 
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only of the few — sometimes of the individual — which, lit- 
tle in themselves and seemingly inconsequential, help to 
make up the grand story. It is an old, old story now, but 
the story has become history. A full and true history of 
the late war has never been written — never will be. But 
little links can be picked up — even as we pick up battered 
bullets on old battle-fields — and these may be welded to- 
gether to make a completer chain. And this is, perhaps, 
our duty, the duty of those who are permitted to enjoy the 
present. Let us make it a pleasure. 

I call this paper " Bugle Blasts," simply because that 
seems as appropriate as any thing. It refers to some inci- 
dents and experiences in the cavalry ; exciting and some- 
times thrilling to those engaged, if not interesting to him 
who hears the tale told. 

Late in the winter of 1861-2, when the movement on Fort 
Donelson was begun, Buell began his movement on Bowling 
Green. The Third Division had the advance, and was com- 
manded by General 0. M. Mitchel, or " Star Mitchel," as 
he was called in those days. February 10th, Mitchel broke 
camp at Bacon Creek, Kentucky, made a forced march to 
Bowling Green, driving the rebel Hindman before him, and 
on February 22d started for Nashville. The Fourth Ohio 
Cavalry,* his advance regiment, was before Nashville on the 
evening of the 23d, and received from the mayor the sur- 
render of the city. The Third Division went into camp, and 
the Fourth Ohio Cavalry was placed eight miles in the front, 
at the outposts, on the Murfreesboro pike. 



♦Organized at Camp Gurley, Cincinnati, in the fall of 1861. 
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The cavalry of BueH's army had not received that atten- 
tion requisite for the most efficient service, and the Fourth 
Ohio was no exception. There were no carbines in the regi- 
ment — only sabers and some unreliable revolvers. One com- 
pany, however (that of the writer's), was armed with Colt's 
revolving rifles. These had been secured, some weeks before, 
while the company was on special duty at Upton, Ky., by 
requisition on Louisville, accompanied by considerable diplo- 
macy, etc. — the " etc." to be literally translated, and not given 
too liberal a construction. I say the company was armed with 
this formidable weapon. Perhaps it were better to say loaded. 
The horse certainly was loaded when the trooper mounted 
with this instrument slung on his back, clanking saber at his 
side, and pistol in holster. It was cruelty to add the canteen 
and haversack ! But in those days we had no " S. P. C. A." 

About three o'clock in the afternoon of March 8th the 
colonel came to our company head-quarters and said he 
wanted the company to mount and go in pursuit of a body 
of rebel cavalry said to be in the neighborhood. Just as the 
order was issued, an orderly from Mitchel's head-quarters 
rode up excitedly and reported that John Morgan* had cap- 
tured the regimental wagon train, on its way out to camp 
with supplies, burned the wagons, and taken off teamsters, 
horses and mules. And this only one mile from camp — al- 
most under our noses ! Our colonel's blood was up in an 
instant, and in a stentorian voice he shouted, " Company C, 



* This was the same redoubtable Morgan who afterward became so 
famous as a raider^ and with whom the Fourth Ohio had many en- 
counters before the "Surrender." 
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turn out with your rifles ! " This " with your rifles " had a 
flavor of business about it, and the response was not only 
quick, but nearly unanimous. Evidently, there was to be 
" music in the air," and there was an anxiety to have the 
rifles come in at the right moment with the bass. Four other 
companies were ordered out. Then came the command, 
" Company C, forward with the rifles ! " and we dashed for- 
ward up the pike toward Nashville. The report received 
was not a "grape-vine." Something near two miles from 
camp, in the middle of the pike, were the ruins of our regi- 
mental wagon-train — some wagons still burning, and some 
already in ashe«. The teamsters and animals were gone, and 
no signs of friend or foe. 

As afterward learned, the attacking party were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wood with a body of Mississippi cavalry, and John 
Morgan's command. They had first quietly taken in the 
pickets, and then made a dash from the woods on the train, 
capturing, with the teamsters, Captain Braiden, an aide of 
General Dumont's. General Mitchel himself barely escaped 
capture, having ridden along the pike about the same time. 
A halt was called, and the road examined to ascertain which 
way the enemy had gone. The trace was found leading east 
through the woods. One company was sent back to get re- 
inforcements, and, with them, to strike into the timber from 
the regimental camp, to try and intercept the raiders. The 
original party, headed by Colonel Kennett, dashed into the 
woods, and then occurred a chase the parallel to which has 
seldom been seen. " Forward ! " was the word, and forward 
it was. The woods became a thicket, sometimes apparently 
impassable ; but the horses, spurred by their riders, dashed 
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at headlong speed through the trees, through the underbrush, 
under branches — thorns scratching the face and hands, pro- 
jecting limbs tearing clothes and bruising bodies. Down hill 
and up hill, through marsh and bog, over logs and across 
streams, leaping obstacles, shouting, yelling, screaming, and 
hurrahing, away we went — mud and leaves flying, and dead 
limbs crushing beneath horses' feet. Now the trail is lost, 
and there is a halt to look for foot-prints. How much of a 
start the raiders have can not be known, but the trail must 
be fresh. Soon it is found, and the horses gallop on as full 
of spirit as their wildly excited riders. When the tracks 
disappear in the forest leaves, the rebel course is now marked 
by plunder lost or cast aside — overcoats, canteens, saddles, 
blankets, the woods are full of them. Now and then an 
abandoned horse is seen. Finally, we strike a narrow pike, 
follow it a mile or so, and leajrn that Morgan and Wood have 
divided their force, only the smaller part having taken the 
ccmrse we are pursuing. We were after Morgan and the 
main body, so turned back. It was precious time lost, but 
the trail was again struck, where they had crossed the pike, 
and once mere a plunge was made into the timber and 
cedars. 

For miles the trees were so thick, and the foliage so dense, 
that it became impossible to ride other than single file ; but, 
retarded as was our speed, the chase became hotter and more 
exciting than ever. The Yankee blood of the hunters was at 
fever heat, and they determined to run the game to cover. 
The sight of an abandoned horse (and the hard-pressed en- 
emy was now leaving his own as well as our animals) was 
the signal for a yell that the pursued might have heard and 
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trembled at miles away. Then spurs were clapped into horses' 
flanks to urge them still faster on ; and thus the column — 
if column that could be called which column was none — 
swept, dashed, plunged onward. Occasionally a trooper was 
dismounted by a projecting limb, and as. he clambered out of 
the way the sympathetic cry was wafted back from some 
comrade : " Say, what infantry rig^iment does you'uns be- 
long to?" 

Now the colonel's voice rings shrilly through the forest 
with the same old talismanic "forward!" The refrain is 
taken up, sent back along the column until the rearmost 
rider hears and shouts a returning echo, "We are coming, 
father Abraham ! " No cowardice there. No lagging be- 
hind from choice. Every man was straining nerve and muscle 
to get ahead. We were fast gaining on the enemy, and they 
knew it, trembling at every showt wafted to their ears. They 
grew desperate, dug the rowels into their horses, cursed their 
prisoners, threatened them, shot at them to make them ktep 
up, and wounded one poor fellow to the death. These facts 
were gleaned afterward. 

We had gained rapidly, and thought them almost within 
grasp. But "the best laid plans of mice and men, etc." 
Desperation nerved them, and they flew down the pike, scat- 
tering the stones behind. But we ran them into the net 
prepared. The detachment that had gone out later from 
camp struck the pike opportunely, and received the enemy 
warmly as we drove him into their arms. A brisk engage- 
ment followed, partly hand to hand. The fight was soon over, 
the enemy being routed, scattered and driven in every di- 
rection. At the onset, Morgan, with his stafiF and a lot of 
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blooded horses, broke away and escaped across Stone River. 
Our command being united and ready to move, an inventory 
of affairs and effects was taken. The enemy left four dead 
on the field, four sound captives in our hands and two 
wounded. Of the ninety-four horses taken, we recaptured 
seventy-five; of the forty-eight teamsters, thirty-one; and 
also Captain Braiden. A number of rebels were wounded, 
but not seriously, and escaped. One of the two wounded 
prisoners — Warfield by name — was related to one of the most 
prominent and wealthy families of Cincinnati. The other 
was a Mississippian, by the name of Love. The writer vis- 
ited the two in the regimental hospital that night. Love 
had a terrible wound, and knew it was mortal, but his last 
breath was expended in cursing and execrating the " Yan- 
kees" in the most horrible and vile language tongue could 
utter. 

The chase being over, the command returned — all except 
the company with the rifles, who were to continue the pursuit. 
Pushing on again, we struck the Murfreesboro Pike, near La- 
vergne, and got on the heels of one detachment, but these, 
knowing the country, broke for the cedars, and escaped. We 
saw no more of them, and returned to camp at 8 P. M., after a 
ride of about thirty miles, part of this on a keen run. This 
was the first real " fight " the Fourth had engaged in, and, 
being so successful, the regiment plumed itself on having 
fairly started in to help bend that famous " backbone of the 
rebellion " which was destined to be so thoroughly broken at a 
later day. . . . 

About a month after the incidents just related, the Fourth 
Ohio Cavalry had the honor of capturing Huntsville, Ala., the 
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" Queen City of the Mountaina." About the middle of March, 
1862, General Mitchel's division of Buell's army left Nash- 
ville, and pushed south to Murfreesboro, thence to Shelby- 
ville, following the rebel Johnston, who had destroyed all 
bridges behind him. From Shelbyville a rapid advance was 
made to Fayetteville, then a hot-bed of secession. Turchin's 
brigade, with Simonson's battery and the Fourth Ohio Cav- 
alry, had the van. The Fourth broke camp early on the 
morning of April 9th, at the loyal town of Shelbyville, with a 
three o'clock reveille and timely " boots and saddles." Pass- 
ing by the infantry and Simonson's guns, the regiment rode 
briskly on to Fayetteville, through the town, over the stone 
bridge at Elk River, and camped on the same spot where 
General Jackson had camped fifty years before, in 1812, a 
spot convenient, pleasant, and historic. News of the victory 
at Corinth reached us on the 10th, and there was enthusiastic 
joy and joyful enthusiasm throughout the camp. The com- 
mand set out at once for Huntsville, the cavalry leading. Our 
route lay along a circuitous dirt road and through a moun- 
tainous country. Twelve miles brought us to the state line, 
marked by a high pole bearing the tattered remnants of a 
rebel flag. 

Now we are in Alabama. The plantations stretch out in 
beautiful landscape, and, as the innumerable negroes grin at 
us from every field and fence, we are forcibly reminded that 
we are " in the land of cotton." Halting at sundown to feed 
and await the remainder of the division, the cavalry again 
moved on rapidly and went into bivouac at 10 P. M. At two 
in the morning a detail of picked men was made to ride across 
the country and tear up the track on the Memphis and 
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Charleston Railroad leading east from Huntsville. Pickets 
were also thrown out to intercept all travel to and from the 
town. At four o'clock on the morning of April 11th, the 
artillery and cavalry were in motion for Huntsville, eight 
miles away. Nearing town, the battery galloped on to the 
front, the Fourth Ohio following close. It was a matter of all 
importance that the place should be reached before any trains 
should leave ; and when, two miles off, the whistle of a loco- 
motive sounded on our ears, every thing was excitement and 
every horse put to its speed. Such a clatter never before 
awoke the echoes among those Alabama hills. Yonder curls 
the smoke and here comes the engine with but a single car, 
steaming eastward across the plain. Simonson wheels a gun 
lets fly a solid shot, and the engine slackens speed, hesitates 
(as if to ask the meaning of all this), and puffs quickly on. 
A shell speeds after it, but fails in its intent. However, the 
train can not escape altogether, if our railroad wreckers have 
safely reached their trysting-place. The locomotive may be 
ditched and lost to us for service, but will hardly carry the 
news to Leadbetter, at Bridgeport, that the Yankees have 
come. 

Company A has orders, and in an instant a dozen troopers 
have dismounted, thrown down the stake-and-rider fence, and 
away goes the company across the plain in hot pursuit — 
horse-flesh vieing with steam ! But the iron -limbed courser 
had the best bottom, and whirled along amid a shower of bul- 
lets — escaping for the time, but only to become prey to the 
detachment up the road. Another whistle sounds, and another 
train comes in sight. Simonson's bull dog again barks — 
16 
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again inefiFectually. A repeated efiFort is more successful, and 
a shell crashes through the cab. The cavalry company is on 
hand this time, and bang ! bang ! crack ! crack ! go the car- 
bines and revolvers, and the balls whistle about the engineer's 
head and rattle against the cars. The train stops, and the 
passengers, rebel soldiers and oflScers, leap to the ground and 
endeavor to escape. A few succeed, but the majority are 
taken. The train is boarded and brought back. Meanwhile 
the column dashes onward and goes whirling into Huntsville. 
At the station is another train just leaving, with troops who 
are going " on to Richmond." A cocked pistol held at the 
engineer's head has the efiFect of shutting ofiF steam, and the 
train is placed under guard. The regiment gallops up the 
street and through the town. Pickets are thrown out on all 
the roads. 

Black faces were at every door and window ; blacks were at 
the gates, and blacks were on the streets; but the " chivalry'' 
had evidently deserted the place, except the few who viciously 
peered at us through the blinds, robed in white. Perhaps it 
was too early for white folks^ and our call was untimely on 
that bright April morning — the clock had not yet struck six — 
and perhaps they were too high-toned to suffer Yankees to 
look upon their faces. After reconnoitering the streets and 
gathering in a few wearers of the gray, the regiment was ap- 
portioned to various duties. 

Another train had just pulled in, all unconscious of the 
reception awaiting. This, too, was filled with soldiery from 
below, bound for Richmond — four officers and 180 privates. 
At one of the hotels a major and three captains were taken, 
and others at other points in town. The full result of the 
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morning's work was 800 prisoners, 17 locomotives, and a 
large number of cars. The locomotives themselves were of 
incalculable value, and more than paid for the expedition if 
there had been no other fruits ; for they enabled General 
Mitchel to push his troops rapidly in every direction, and 
hurry forward supplies. Without them many of the results 
which soon followed cpuld not have been accomplished. 

From the sheriflF the keys of the jail were demanded, 
and a large number of prisoners, loyal Tennesseans mostly, 
were liberated. Some of these at once enlisted in the Union 
army. Huntsville was ours, " and fairly won " without a 
casualty on our side or loss of any kind 

In August, 1864, the army constituting " The Military Di- 
vision of the Mississippi," commanded by General Sherman, 
lay in front of Atlanta. The effort to flank Hood out of his 
position had not been successful, and General Sherman an- 
nounced a new plan of operations. In the new deal General 
Thomas was assigned to the left, Schofield given the right, 
and Howard the center. Of the cavalry. General Garrard 
commanded the Second Division, and General Kilpatrick the 
Third. A raid of formidable proportions was projected on 
the Macon Railroad, and Kilpatrick was to engineer this. 
General Sherman had said, in a message to Thomas, August 
16th : " I do think our cavalry should now break the Macon 
road good." This raid of Kilpatrick's, though not as full in 
fruition as was hoped, was of great importance, and is the 
subject of the following chapter. It was an undertaking 
brilliant in conception, thrilling in its experience,^and de- 
serving of historical record. Of the Second Cavalry^Division 
one brigade ^was absent. The First and Second Brigades 
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traveled all night the 17th of August to Sand Town, where 
Kilpatrick was with the Third Division. On the morning of 
the 1 8th the following circular was published : 

Head-quarters Cavalry- Expedition, 
Dep't Cumberland, Sand Town, Ga., Aug. 18, '64. 
Soldiers ! You have been selected from the cavalry divis- 
ions of the Army of the Cumberland; you have been well 
organized, equipped, and rendered formidable, at great ex- 
pense, to accomplish an object vital to the success of our 
cause. I am about to lead you, not on a raid, but on a de- 
liberate and well combined attack upon the enemy's com- 
munications, in order that he may be unable to supply his army 
in Atlanta. Two expeditions have already failed. We are 
the last cavalry hope of the army. Let each soldier remem- 
ber this, and resolve to accomplish this, the great object for 
which so much is risked, or die trying! 

(Signed,) J. Kilpatrick, Brig.- Gen. Commanding. 

At dark the two divisions (really, they were only parts of 
two divisions) moved southward. The expedition was de- 
signed to be a secret one, and there were no bugle blasts 
to awaken the echoes of the still night — ^bugle blasts that 
so thrill through the trooper's blood and nerve him for the 
mount, the march, or the fray. 

The Third Division had the advance, and with it was the 
Tenth Wisconsin Battery of four pieces. The Second had two 
sections of the " Chicago Board of Trade Battery." Quietly 
as all had been planned, the movement was already known in 
the rebel camp, and our advance encountered an impeding 
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force early in the march. These fell back as we advanced, 
but continued harassing and delaying the column, and skir- 
mishing was kept up all night, a bright moon rendering some 
aid to both sides. 

Friday morning, the 19th, the Second Division struck the 
Atlantic and West Point Railroad. Men from the advance 
division were already at work tearing up the track, and 
one regiment — the First Ohio — was detailed from the Sec- 
ond Division to assist. A mile of track was soon destroyed. 
Meanwhile, the rear of the moving column (Minty's brigade) 
was attacked by a force from the woods on the left with 
musketry and artillery. The fighting soon became heavy. 
The First Ohio was ordered up to Minty's relief, and a sys- 
tematic attack made with good results, the enemy retiring 
from sight. The march was resumed, but the enemy again 
showed himself, and, selecting a good position on the flank, 
opened up a lively salvo of artillery, playing his pieces well. 
Shells screamed through the air over the moving column, and 
the Third and Fourth Ohio sufiFered seriously. Considerable 
time was consumed in brushing oflF this force, whose evident 
aim was to harass and not to fight, but they were finally 
routed. From prisoners taken, we learned that Ross' cavalry 
brigade was our principal opponent. 

A detachment of 400 men was now sent forward to Griffin 
to destroy the track there. The Second Brigade of the Sec- 
ond Division was ordered forward, and, on the Jonesboro 
road, struck the enemy. Skirmishing continued nearly all 
day, the enemy falling back slowly and showing a disposition 
to impede our progress as much as possible. At Flint River 
a strong force was in position on the further bank and at the 
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town of Jonesboro. Pressing them with energy, and our ar- 
tillery playing lively airs, they were driven from their works, 
and we advanced across the bridge, which they had attempted 
to burn. Moving into and through the town, 'the depot was 
fired and the track destroyed. 

The command now took a brief rest, having eaten nothing 
all day, and not having slept for over twenty-four hours. 
Marching again at 11, the Second Division passed south and 
reached the McDonogh road at daylight. At Pittsburgh, 
again turned south toward the railroad. The first few miles 
developed nothing of interest, but, finally, during a temporary 
halt, the rear-guard was attacked and the First Ohio sent 
back to its support. The enemy developed considerable 
strength, and the Third and Fourth Ohio were hurried to the 
scene. A sharp engagement, but brief, followed ; the oppos- 
ing force was routed and the column again moved on — moved 
on to encounter something of a foe more determined and of 
better staying qualities. Minty led, and, striking the Macon 
road near Lovejoy's Station, he dismounted the Fourth 
Michigan to tear up the track. Hardly had operations com- 
menced, when the regiment was suddenly and impetuously 
attacked in front and driven back. Simultaneously an -attack 
was made in force on the right flank, which was met by the 
Seventh Pennsylvania. A detachment from Long's brigade 
was dismounted and sent forward at double-quick. The skir- 
mish line was being gradually forced back, and a strong line 
of infantry was developed coming out of the woods. This 
proved to be Cleburne's division. Long's entire brigade (the 
Second) was now dismounted and deployed on the right, while 
a line of breast-works was thrown up in the rear. The firing 
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became heavy on both sides. In front the enemy was reso- 
lutely held for a while, and our men then fell back to the 
works, whence a fire was opened that staggered the advancing 
lines and threw them into some confusion. This enabled 
Lieutenant Bennett, of the battery, to bring ofi" his two 
pieces, which were near being lost. In this affair we had 
several killed and wounded ; of the latter, two oflScers of the 
Fourth Ohio. 

It was now apparent that not only was there a formidable 
force of cavalry in the rear, but a large body of infantry, with 
cavalry and cannon, in the front. The dismounted regiments 
fell back and remounted under severe musketry. Kilpatrick 
called a hurried council of the brigade commanders. The foe 
was not only in front and rear, but our flanks were being en- 
veloped. There was but one advisable course — to make a 
quick, vigorous, desperate charge, break their lines, and cut 
our way out. The decision was prompt. The force behind, 
mostly cavalry, was evidently the weaker, and was, therefore, 
chosen for the attack. 

The First Brigade of the Second Division was formed in 
regimental column of fours ; the Second Brigade followed in 
three lines, regimental front, stretching across a great corn- 
field ; the Third Division formed in fours behind, and, in the 
attack, followed the road at the left. Sabers were drawn, 
and, at the bugle signal, all galloped forward. The Confeder- 
ates saw the movement, and tried vainly to stem the onset. 
Shells screamed overhead, and grape and canister rattled like 
hail. The smaller arms, too, played briskly. It was a scene 
of wild and fierce excitement. Owing to the irregular na- 
ture of the ground, after leaving the corn-field, no regular 
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alignment was possible, and it soon became a charge of squad- 
rons, companies, squads, and single riders. Bullets whistled 
and comrades fell, but the command spurred on to increased 
speed — shouted, yelled, and still dashed on. Over fences 
and gullies, and then a wide ravine ; through brush and dense 
timber, whose gnarled and low-hanging branches literally tore 
men from their saddles ; across a great marsh, where horses 
almost swamped — onward the resistless force rushes and 
strikes the enemy fully and fairly. Sabers flash in the air, 
pistols and carbines belch forth sulphur smoke. The unex- 
pected movement, the sudden and impetuous charge, as of 
victorious ranks rather than desperate battalions essaying a 
forlorn hope, had amazed the confronting foe; the fierce 
onset shattered his lines; he resists stubbornly for a little 
while, then gives ground, turns to escape, and is routed com- 
pletely. But, meanwhile, his fire on our flank had been 
sharp, and we suffered severely. On a knoll on the left, 
were two guns belching out grape and canister. So galling 
was their fire, that the charge was greatly retarded on that 
flank. These must be silenced, and a force dashes up the 
aclivity "into the very jaws of death." Every gunner is 
killed or captured. 

At such a time, artillery was an awkward incumbrance, yet 
one piece was brought ofi" safely. Prisoners, too, were an in- 
cumbrance, and but few were taken along. They were simply 
disarmed and left on the field where" captured. Had time 
and circumstance permitted, the rebel battery could have been 
brought oflF as a trophy, and some hundreds of prisoners. 
Consternation had evidently seized the rebel ranks, for they 
throw down their arms by scores and begged for quarter. 
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Our business was to cut through and get out, and this was 
done, though many a noble fellow was left behind. Among 
those who fell that day was Captain William H. Scott, an as- 
sociate of the writer on General Eli Long's stafiF — not killed 
outright, but mortally wounded. "A braver spirit never laid 
its life upon its country's altar." He was struck by a grape 
shot, and fell from his horse, but, in that mad ride — in the 
face of that deadly storm of lead and iron — it were death to 
halt, even though a dear friend had fallen. Captain Scott 
belonged to the First Ohio Cavalry, and had been on the stafiF 
since its formation. Brave and chivalrous as an oflScer, he 
had the noble, generoup, tender heart of a manly mem, and 
was not only respected but loved by all who knew him. 

The command was naturally much scattered and much time 
occupied in reforming for the march. This enabled Cleburne 
to close up on us. In the new formation, Long's brigade had 
the rear of column and the Third Ohio the post of danger. 
This regiment was soon attacked, and shells were thrown into 
our column. General Long remained with the Third to direct 
its movements. The position held by the regiment was a good 
one, being protected by rail breastworks (the men were afoot) 
and, below, a declivity extending into a marsh ; beyond this, a 
creek.* As the rebels came across the creek, they opened a 
vigorous fire, and, simultaneously, another line moved up at 
close quarters on the right. The Third held its fire until 
the enemy reached the marsh, and then every carbine cracked. 
Just at this juncture. Long's horse was struck (for he had 
remained mounted), and, a moment after, he himself received 
two wounds, through the wrist and thigh, which compelled 
him to leave the field. The Third Ohio fell slowly back, 
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leaving the dead bodies of some of their comrades, including 
Lieutenant Garfield. They were then relieved by a regiment 
from Minty's brigade. The column being put in motion, 
moved on to McDonogh and thence to Cotton River, the 
enemy following and harassing until night-fall. 

Sunday morning, August 21st, we crossed Cotton River by 
swimming, the stream being much swollen. One trooper was 
drowned, and a piece of artillery had to be abandoned. The 
enemy, continuing the pursuit, had pressed hard on the rear 
all morning, but a safe crossing was finally effected, and then 
South River was reached and crossed. At this place a large 
mill was burned and the bridge (destroyed. Thence the 
march was via Lithonia, Latimar's, and Decatur to Buck 
Head, which place was reached on the evening of Monday, 
August 22d. 

Thus ended the famous " Kilpatrick's Raid," an expedition 
wisely planned and full of "great expectations." That it 
did not produce the fruits hoped for was not thie fault of any 
of " our folks." Lay the blame at the door of the Confeder- 
acy. It accomplished much good, and the Confederate loss 
was large. Statistics are not at hand from which to give our 
casualties in full, but Long's brigade lost 14 oflScers and 192 
men in killed, wounded, and missing. The oflScial report of 
the First Brigade gave a loss of 7 officers and 99 men. 
Counting the entire forces of Cleburne, Martin, Ross, and 
Ferguson — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — the enemy sur- 
rounding Kilpatrick numbered not less than 12,000 men. 
Kilpatrick had less than 5,000 men of all arms. The charge 
at Lovejoy's Station was one of the grandest, most extensive, 
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and brilliant cavalry charges of the entire war. Kilpatrick, 
in his enthusiasm, claimed that nothing equal to it had ever 
been witnessed. It certainly has few equals, and hence has 
been deemed worthy of elaborate review in these pages. 

JRead November 5, 1884. 
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FROM THE WILDERNESS TO SPOTTSYLVAT^IA. 

BY ROBERT STODDART ROBERTSON. 
Late First Lieutenant Ninety-third N. Y, V. I., Brevet Captain U. 8. AT-, Brevet 

Colonel N. Y. V. 

At the beginning of the Wilderness Campaign, it \ras my 
fortune to be serving as aide-de-camp to a gallant and success- 
ful brigade commander, who, in the bloody days which fol- 
lowed, won the stars of a major-general, has since become 
famous for his brilliant and successful Indian campaigns, and 
is now a brigadier in the regular army — General Nelson A. 
Miles. 

Our brigade, composed of the Sixty-first New York, the 
Eighty-first, One Hundred and Fortieth, and One Hundred 
and Eighty-third Pennsylvania, and the Twenty-sixth !Michi- 
gan Volunteers, was the first of the First Division (under 
General Francis C. Barlow) of the grand old Second Army 
Corps, commanded by Hancock — " the Superb." 

It was a corps whose record was equal to that of ai^y 
other, and the proud historic boast of our division was, that 
it had never lost a gun or a color, although its colors had 
gleamed and flashed, and its guns had thundered, in the very 
front, on eveiry battle-field of the Army of the Potomac. 

No other division or corps in the armies of the Union had 
this proud distinction, and it seems to me to be worth all the 
privations, all the dangers, and all the wounds of those awfal, 
eventful, historic days, to be able to say now, " I was a mem- 
ber of the good old Second Corps." 
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Our badge was the far-famed "Trefoil," the boys called 
it " the ace of clubs/' and in all our campaigns clubs were 
trumps. 

After the battle of Mine Run, which was fought in the last 
of November, the winter of 1863-4 was spent by the Army 
of the Potomac north of the Rapidan, the Second Corps ly- 
ing near Stevensburgh, in the usual routine of winter- quarters, 
except that we infused some of the pleasures of civilization 
into our humdrum life. A winter in tents, engaged in daily 
drills, guard-mountings, and parades, is monotonous; and 
even card-playing, horse-racing, and kindred intellectual 
amusements became " stale and unprofitable " when made a 
steady occupation. 

Visits to friends in distant camps, and long rides along 
the picket lines, leaping fences and ditches to try the met- 
tle of our horses ; or down to the fords to have a chat with 
the Johnnies on their outposts, failed to be exciting after 
awhile. 

We had dinners and suppers in the officers' quarters, 
where, by a rule as inflexible as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, each guest must sing a song, tell a story, or dance 
around a hat, to keep up a " feast of reason, and a flow of 
soul." 

Games of ball and foot-ball were played until all interest 
was lost in them. Beans were won on all sorts of games of 
chance, until beans palled on the sight, as they had long be- 
fore on the soldiers' taste. 

We found a means of making ourselves quite comfortable 
for the winter, and for a time amused, as well as busied, our- 
selves with work. We found a dilapidated saw-mill on Moun- 
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tain Run, without saws, and almost without wheels and ma- 
chinery. We purchased saws and the necessary running gear 
from Baltimore, and, with skillful voluntary workmen, soon 
had our mill in full blast, sawing lumber with which to im- 
prove our tents, and build cabins. 

We became quite aristocratic, and resolved to celebrate 
Washington's birthday by a grand ball. So we built a hall 
90x30 feet in extent, with a " lean-to " running the whole 
length, properly divided for dressing and cloak-rooms, and a 
spacious supper-room. 

This was roofed with canvas, and, when decorated with bat- 
tle-flags and wreaths of evergreens, with stacks of arms, and 
a couple of brass Napoleons, it excelled in artistic beauty any 
ball-room I have ever seen. 

The tickets of admission were ten dollars each, and were in 
great demand. 

Many of the officers' wives and daughters enlivened the 
camp by their presence, and hundreds more came expressly 
for the occasion. The Vice-President and a number of sena- 
tors were there with their wives, and Governor Curtin and 
wife acted as a convoy for a bevy of beauties from Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore, and New York. 

Generals Meade, Hancock, Warren, Pleasanton, Kilpatrick, 
and Gregg were there, and so was one-legged Dahlgren, whose 
sad fate it was a few days later to be killed in his raid on 
Richmond. It was a scene of beauty, gallantry, and chivalry, 
and the dawn paled the thousand tapers which lighted the 
hall, before the dance was ended. It was the vision of a 
night, and seemed altogether unreal — as if it were some fairy 
palace risen in a night, whose reveling occupants, after 
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tripping gayly in the fairy dance, fled with the ushering in 
of day. 

Then we of the First Division resolved to organize a lecture 
bureau, and erected a hall of ample dimensions at our head- 
quarters. It was inaugurated early in March by a grand 
concert for the benefit of the division band. Admission, one 
dollar. 

My printed programme recalls the fact that few concerts of 
to-day can show a more brilliant repertoire, and few per- 
formances have been more heartily applauded. 

We found difficulty in procuring lecturers to educate the 
mind, so we filled up the time with frequent hops to educate 
the feet, and at these — the male persuasion so far outnum- 
bered the female — the ladies got their fill of dancing, and 
many a sham fight was engaged in to determine who should 
secure the fair partners for a quadrille. 

At last, " Grace Greenwood " consented to visit us for a 
course of two lectures. The first was " The Silver Lining 
to the War Cloud," the second, " Washington,- London, and 
Rome," both delivered with the charming grace and tender 
pathos for which she was famous. 

She says of it in her " Records of Five Years :" "An au- 
dience so illustrious I had surely never confronted before. 
Groups of young officers sparkled around their generals like 
planets around their central orbs. In front was a starry 
sprinkling of ladies, and here and there through the hall were 
scattered civilians, looking remote, dim, and nebulous." 

She learned, in the hop that followed, that her heroes could 
" wheel in the waltz, change base in the quadrille, deploy in 
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the lancers, charge in the polka, and execute flank movements 
in the Virginia reel." 

The next day was " St. Patrick's day in the morning," and 
the gallant Irish Brigade under Meagher (our Second Brigade) 
had made great preparations for a proper ohservance of the 
day. First there was a hurdle race, where hurdles three and 
four feet high and ditches four and six feet wide must be 
cleared by the bold riders, and several horses and riders 
rolled together as a penalty for testing their leaping capacity 
too far. Then, climbing the well-soaped pole, or chasing the 
greased and shaven pig, which must be caught and held by a 
four-inch tail ; racing in sacks, racing in wheelbarrows, and 
kindred sports, enlivened and closed the amusements of the 
day. It was a scene to remind one of the j ousts and tourna- 
ments of the days of chivalry ; and now, as then, fair hands 
crowned the victor, not disdaining to deliver the trophies of 
valor to the winner, whether he be the bold hurdle rider or 
the captor of the pig. 

Think not, -however, that all was given up to wild, unthink- 
ing revelry. Such moments as these were the moments of 
relaxation from severe and unrelenting discipline. There 
was reveille at day-break, and roll-call, then breakfast, after 
which came guard mounting, and squad and company drills 
until noon. Then brigade and division drills occupied the 
afternoon, and dress parade at sundown finished the day. 
Intersperse this with details for picket duty, policing the 
camps, and building miles of corduroy roads, and you have 
the ordinary routine of our winter camp. 

All this was preparing us for the work of the coming 
campaign, rumors and premonitions of which were in the 
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air, and which all believed would prove a bloody and terrific 
one. 

We were seeing the silver lining, but were soon to see 
the reverse of the war cloud, when rollicking pleasure must 
give place for visions of desolation and blood, and our winter 
carnival be supplemented by the wild carnival of death. 

At last the rumors of a contemplated advance took defi- 
nite form in the enforced disappearance from camp of all 
visitors, including those gentlemen in silk hats and patent- 
leathers who visited us, from time to time, to find out why the 
Army of the Potomac did not move. 

Marching orders were received on the morning of May 3d. 

We were to be ready to march at 11 p. M., with five days' 

cooked rations and sixty rounds of ammunition ; baggage and 

tents to be sent to the rear. It was many a weary day before 

we saw either again. 

My duty for the day was to detail and mount a brigade 
picket guard of five hundred men, ready for marching, and 
with them to relieve the old guard on the outposts extend- 
ing five miles from Kelly's Ford on the Rappahannock to 
the Rapidan, so that these could prepare for the march. Re- 
turning with them to camp in the evening, how changed we 
found the scene we had learned to look upon as a home. 
Where thousands of tents had covered the hills and plains 
in the morning sun, now all was bare and desolate, except 
for the rapidly-shifting lines of blue, and the glistening and 
flashing of the bright muskets, as the army formed for its 
march. A brief time for preparation and supper, and 
promptly at 11, our part of the great coil began to unwind, 
17 
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and we were on our march to Ely's Ford, on the Rapidan, 
beyond which lay the Confederate hosts, ready to welcome 
us " with hospitable hands to bloody graves." We had tried 
their temper on many a well-fought field, and knew them to 
be a brave, skillful, and determined foe. 

The night was mild, and the men in good spirits; and 
-soon the woods through which we marched resounded with 
the melody of ten thousand voices, singing — 

" John Brown's body lies nK>ldering in the grave. 
His soul goes marching on." 

The wild, weird music of that night seems still resounding 
in my ears, and a feeling of sadness comes over me, when I 
think of the many voices which rang out on the balmy air of 
that night, but which never sang again, unless in the angel 
choir of the vast unknown. 

Arriving at the river shortly after midnight, we found that 
our picket-guard, which was to meet us there, had not ar- 
rived. We could not leave them to uncertainty, with a prob- 
able enemy in our rear, so it fell to me to find and bring them 
in. Back to the camp we had left was five miles; thence 
across the country by the usual route to Kelly's Ford was 
seven miles more ; the road back was blocked with troops, ar- 
tillery and wagons, so the only way open for speed was across 
an unknown country, with only the stars for a guide. 

It was four in the morning ere that lonely ride through the 
pine woods and over bare fields was ended, and my weary 
horse stopped at [the camp-fire of the reserve guard. The 
order had miscarried, and we had to relieve the picket as we 
marched, starting in the gray streak of dawn. 
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It was noon when we reached the river. The men crossed 
on pontoon bridges, while the mounted officers took the ford 
to water their horses. Mine was tired, and found the tempta- 
tion to bathe too strong to resist, and laid down to roll in the 
water. Of course, I got off in haste, and in water up to my 
neck, to be heartily quizzed by those who saw it, some asking 
if I always took a bath on horseback. 

Slowly we toiled on, taking the fields in order to pass the 
slowly-moving column to our proper place, and, at 4 p. m., 
were rejoiced to find our corps in bivouac on the old battle 
field of Chancellorsville, where we dropped to the ground for 
needed rest. I had been in the saddle for nearly thirty hours, 
and had eaten only as we marched. To those who have never 
witnessed the march of an army, the route over which we 
passed would have presented a curious scene. 

The soldier started with a tightly-packed knapsack, a 
blanket and overcoat closely rolled above, and a square of 
duck, known as a half-shelter tent, under the flap. Hanging 
somewhere about these, you would see an iron sauce-pan, a 
coffee-pot, and other culinary utensils. All this we will call 
unnecessary baggage. 

Then there is the musket, weighing eleven pounds. Forty 
rounds of ammunition means about six pounds of lead, and 
we had sixty rounds. Add to these the haversack swelling 
with five days' rations, the bayonet, a tin cup and a canteen. 
This is the necessary baggage of the soldier, and, in all, it 
is something one would prefer to have checked, rather than 
carry. 

As the warm Virginia sun rose, at the first halt, knapsacks 
were unslung, and whatever could be best spared was thrown 
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away. All along the hot and dusty road something else 
would be thrown away, until finally the knapsack goes too, 
and the soldier is in light marching order, with only his neces- 
sary baggage, and a shelter tent or rubber blanket slung over 
his shoulder, and naught else, unless it be a needle-case, a 
pipe and tobacco-pouch, a bible or a pack of cards, carefully 
stowed in some pocket or the haversack. 

The road was thus carpeted for miles with abandoned 
clothing, blankets, and knapsacks, and the soldier was ready 
for his march to Richmond, or to his grave. 

A sound sleep was that we slept under the stars that night, 
among the hillocks which covered those who fell asleep a 
year ago, never to wake until the final long roll shall beat, 
but not so sound as that which many slept the next night in 
the tangled thickets of the Wilderness, upon whose verge we 
had now entered. 

The Wilderness is what its name indicates, a densely- 
wooded region of great extent, lying between the Rapidan 
and Orange Court-house, intersected by the Stevensburgh 
Plank-road, running southwardly to Spottsylvania, the Orange 
Plank-road, and the Orange Pike running westwardly from 
Fredericksburgh to Orange Court-house, with a few narrow 
wood roads, the most noted of which is the Brock, leading 
from the Stevensburgh Plank to Todd's Tavern and Spott- 
sylvania, and crossing the Orange Plank at a right angle, in 
the very heart of the Wilderness. 

But it is not only on account of its dreary and dismal 
woods that it is remarkable. The country is a mineral one, 
gold and iron having been mined there for more than a cen- 
tury. The heavy timber has largely been cut away for smelt- 
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ing ore, and a dense undergrowth of scraggy pines, dwarfed 
oaks, laurel, and chincopin bushes have sprung up over the 
clearings, while in the low points are sluggish streams and 
dank marshes choked with alders, twined closely with the 
luxuriant tangled and prickly vines of the sunny South, 
making many places almost inaccessible to the footsteps of 
man. 

Yet, wild as it was, it was indiscribably beautiful with the 
myriads of lovely-hued flowers which blossomed at one's feet 
and overhead, decorating both carpet and ceiling with nature's 
most elegant floral designs. 

Wild beasts and deadly serpents had their h,omes here, but 
none more fierce and deadly in their venom than the men in 
God's image who were rapidly moving into those dark defiles 
from both sides of the Wilderness. 

At daybreak, the reveille sounds, and as far as the bounds 
of the open plain one can see men arising from amidst the 
stacks of arms. No dressing is required. A little water 
from the canteen, poured on the hands and transferred to the 
face, completes the most fastidious toilet, and all are ready 
for breakfast, hastily prepared by each in his own way. 

Then " fall in " is the order, and we are soon on our march 
south-westwardly, by way of the Furnace and Todd's Tavern, 
toward Shady Grove Church. The other corps crossed at 
Germania Ford, and are marching on separate roads far to 
our right, their lines of march leading toward Orange Court- 
house. 

We know by the order of march that we are expected to 
meet the enemy, but none know when or where. 

Part of our corps has passed Todd's, and one division has 
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reached there, when a staff oflficer dashes up and deliyers an 
order which changes our line of march. At Todd's Tavern 
the Brock Road crosses the road on which we are marching. 
On this road we turn to the north, and with rapid strides 
move toward its junction with the Orange Plank. Orders to 
hasten come quick and fast, and soon we know why, for the 
far away sound of battle is borne to our ears through every 
opening. Onward we press, as fast as weary legs can carry 
us, the sounds of battle ever growing louder and nearer. 
Our comrades of the Fifth Corps have met Lee's advance, and 
are already engaged in a deadly struggle for the possession of 
the junction of the roads, the van of Warren's corps having 
met the van of Ewell's command there. 

If they be driven back before we reach them, our army is 
cut in two, and unknown disasters await us. We press on 
till we are close at hand. A cloud of dust appears, moving 
to our flank, down a narrow road to our left. It is far away 
yet, and may be caused by either friend or foe. 

Quickly a squad is told off, and down the road we go at 
double-quick, halting and forming line at the first crest. A 
cavalry guidon, with the stars and stripes, greets us, and we 
open our lines to let our friends pass through. Quickly we 
close again, for pressing closely behind is another squadron, 
riding under the stars and bars. A volley, and they disap- 
pear. We find ourselves upon a ridge running parallel to the 
road on which we had marched. In front of the ridge, look- 
ing north-westwardly, is a small stream, and a railroad em- 
bankment unfinished. Beyond it, and to our right, is dense 
woods, we being on a small cleared farm (Steven's) in the 
midst of woods, the farm road running along the ridge on 
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which we are to the Brock Road. A terrible din and rattle 
of musketry comes from the woods on our right, and the 
blue sulphurous smoke curls up from where the sound is 
loudest. 

It is about 4 P. M. Soon we see our own Second Corps 
moving out of the woods, extending its line along the ridge 
we occupy, and, as the line extends, rails and fallen trees are 
hastily thrown up for breastworks. 

We join our brigade, and stand in line with loaded arms, 
awaiting, we know not whether an attack upon ourselves, 
or orders to attack the enemy. All we know is, that in the 
woods in our front is a brave and relentless enemy, while 
our comrades a few rods to our right are already in the midst 
of carnage. 

Suspense is ended. We are ordered to the right until we 
reach the plank-road, now so famous in history. We form 
line rapidly, and push forward in battle-array into the dark- 
ness and gloom of the thicket, our right flank resting on the 
plank-road, our left a little retired. Evening shades fall fast 
in the gloomy recesses of these dark woods, and the dark- 
ness and undergrowth prevent any true alignment. 

Now we were in the midst of the din and storm of lead 
and fire. Only by the flash of the volleys of forming lines 
could we know where was posted the enemy with which 
we were engaged. The woods would light up with the 
flashes of musketry, as if with lightning, while the inces- 
sant roar of the volleys sounded like the crashing of thun- 
ber-bolts. 

Brave men were falling like autumn leaves, and death was 
holding high carnival in our ranks. 
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The flashes extending along and beyond our left Tvam u& 
that we must extend our line in that direction, or be struck 
in flank, so we push out our own left to parry the extended 
line of our enemy. This leaves a gap on our right, which 
must be filled, and I am sent back for a regiment to occupy 
it. The Fifty-seventh New York forms to go into tie gap, 
when occurs an incident worthy of notice. 
. During our winter encampment, Colonel Chapman, of this 
regiment, became impressed with a presentiment that he 
would be killed in the first battle of the campaign. No rea- 
soning or joking could remove it. He was told that he ought 
to resign, but refused, saying he was willing to die for his 
country. He was a lion-hearted warrior in battle, and a geD- 
tleman without reproach in camp. This day he was detailed 
away from his regiment as field oflScer of the day, and was 
thus temporarily on Hancock's staff. 

As we moved his regiment down into that place of slaugh- 
ter and gloom, a cry broke from some of the men, and the 
line was broken, a group gathering about some object in the 
way. The regiment shivered with grief, for there, still in 
death, was the upturned ghastly face of their loved com- 
mander, with the life-blood still oozing from the ghastly 
wound. His presentiment was fulfilled. He had died for 
his country, and his brave soul was now far from the bloody 
scenes of furious war. 

There was no time for mourning. A small squad rever- 
ently bore him to a place of rest, while his regiment plunged 
at once into the thickest of the fight, and many of its mem- 
bers that night camped with their commander in the " Bivouac 
of the dead." 
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Night soon wrapped those gloomy woods in total darkness, 
except where lighted by the flames which belched from the 
muzzles of the thousands of muskets ; the great sheets of fire, 
like flashes of summer lightning, lighting up the pall of sul- 
phurous smoke, which added to the dark gloom of the sur- 
roundings, and still the fight raged on. 

We saw no enemy, but we were so close that the flashes 
from their muskets and ours seemed to mingle, and we fired 
only at their line of fire, and they at^ ours. Now the rattle 
and roar would die away, and then, like a new cloud-burst, 
it would commence again. Death flitted from bush to bush, 
and every thicket sheltered a corpse, while the agonizing 
groans and cries of the wounded were constantly ringing in 
our ears. 

By 10 o'clock all was still, except for an occasional irreg- 
ular volley, starting from a single shot, but extending along 
the line. 

Orders were whispered to us to move to the rear without 
noise, which we accomplished safely, and, after being supplied 
with ammunition, were soon asleep upon our arms in a field 
near the cross-roads, dreaming of home and fireside, forget- 
ting the frightful scene through which we had just passed. 
Not long were we left to our dreams. For, at half past three, 
of May 6th, we were waked and moved rapidly to the position 
we first occupied yesterday on the open ridge, the line extend- 
ing a little further to the left. 

News had been obtained from prisoners that Longstreet 
was making a rapid march to turn and strike our left on the 
Brock Road. At 5 a. m. the battle re-opens on the right, and 
once the surging columns drifted up to our right front. We 
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quickly charge and drive it back, and then resume our place, 
to strengthen our left with earth- works. If there is ever a 
time when men labor willingly, it is when they expect an at- 
tack, and are allowed to throw up a defense. Beavers could 
not work more industriously, for life is the stake. 

Now there is an attack upon our skirmish line at the rail- 
road embankment, but it is quickly repelled. 

In some way the woods are fired in our front, and the 
flames sweep with relentless fury upon our lines, burning the 
dead and perhaps the wounded in our front. We have now 
a double enemy to fight, for the Confederates, quick to take 
advantage of our confusion, make a sudden dash upon our 
lines. Brief, but bloody, is the conflict, and we succeed in 
repulsing this last attaqk of the day, but it is far toward " the 
'we sma' hours *' before we are permitted to sleep in the 
trenches upon our arms. 

At day-break of the 7th, we are again under arms, expect- 
ing Longstreet's threatened attack, but it fails to come. 
There is some fighting at the cross-roads, but there is an 
ominous lull over the battle-field. 

Are the enemy's troops withdrawing or preparing for a 
final and desperate blow? Two companies are sent on a 
reconnoisance down the road to Todd's, but find no enemy. 
We return in time to share in a shelling from a battery which 
comes to the open point on the road in our front. Two guns 
of Sleeper's battery quickly silence it, and the colonel of the 
Twenty-sixth Michigan volunteers for a charge on the guns. 
On the double-quick they go, over the embankment and up the 
further slope. The gun is quickly limbered to the rear, butis 
followed closely by the gallant boys until it seemed dangerous 
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to have them proceed. I ride on the run to bring them back, 
and find it difficult to overtake them, so wild and impetuous 
is their career, and doubt if orders would have recalled them, 
had they not encountered a heavy mass of the enemy's troops, 
too great for a single regiment to cope with. Now it is our 
turn to retreat, which we do rapidly, but in good order, until 
we reach the embankment, where we turn upon our enemy, 
using the embankment as a breastwork. Other troops are 
sent down to us ; a skirmish ensues, and a battle seems im- 
minent, but the enemy is not ready or willing to attack, and 
quickly disappears, we returning to our earth-works. 

Later, another reconnoisance was made in the same direc- 
tion, but found large masses of infantry in its path. All the 
afternoon we waited for Longstreet's attack. Once a small 
volley was heard on our refused left, and we were called to 
arms, to be again happily disappointed. We could not then 
account for it, but in the light of history we now know the 
reason. Longstreet was reconnoitering the ground for his 
intended assault, when he came suddenly upon a detached 
outpost of his own men, who by mistake fired upon him in the 
volley we had heard. He was so seriously wounded that the 
movement was without a leader and was abandoned. 

That night rumors of a retreat by the enemy were con- ' 
firmed by orders to be ready to march following the Fifth 
Corps. 

Thus ended the strangest and most indescribable battle in 
history. A battle which no man saw, and in which artillery 
was useless and hardly used at all. A battle fought in dense 
woods and tangled brake, where maneuvering was impossible, 
where the lines of battle were invisible to their commanders. 
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and whose position could only be determined by the rattle 
and roll and flash of musketry, and where the enemy was also 
invisible. 

Yet in that gloomy region of death, 200,000 men had 
met and grappled in one of the deadliest struggles of the 
war. From out of its dark recesses had come the rattle and 
roar of musketry, and baleful brimstone fires that would 
remind one of the infernal regions, and 12,000 to 15,000 
lives lost there proved it indeed the very "Valley of the 
Shadow of Death." 

We questioned with each other that night whether our 
march would be back across ths Rapidan or onward. The 
morning answered the question. We had a new line of tactics. 
Its order was — Advance ! 

We had a new commander, and that commander was Grant! 

Amidst our grief over fallen comrades, we rejoiced — we 
knew not what we had to be glad over — but we were going 
out of the Wilderness. 

Warren's Fifth Corps was to march at 8 p. M. by the Brock 
Road to Spottsylvania. Our order was : " Major-General 
Hancock, commanding Second Corps, will move to Todd's 
Tavern by the Brock Road, following the Fifth Corps closely." 

It fell to my lot to stay awake that night to watch the 
march of the Fifth Corps, and wake our own, to "follow 
closely." 

Many memories of home and loved ones, as well as of the 
loved comrades lost in those three bloody days, flitted across 
my mind during that dreary night vigil amongst the thou- 
sands who heavily slumbered around me, and those other 
thousands in deeper slumber a few rods away, whom we were 
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aboat to leave slumbering in the thickets forever, without 
even a blanket of earth to cover them, and my heart grew 
sad in the midst of that crowded loneliness, for many a dear 
and trusted comrade lay there in the full panoply of war, 
never to hear the reveille sounded, or to greet us again in 
camp and on the field. One of our staff was missing — we 
thought him dead, but afterward learned that he was suffering 
in southern prisons. 

As a specimen of the bloody work of the Wilderness, I 
may mention that my own good regiment, the Ninety-third 
New York, lost in killed, four officers and forty-one enlisted 
men ; wounded, thirteen officers and one hundred and ninety- 
eight enlisted men ; missing, fifteen ; a total of two hundred 
and seventy-one out of less than five hundred and eighty, or 
nearly one-half the number who sang so gayly to the stars a 
few nights ago. 

It was daylight of the 8th of May when the Fifth Corps 
had passed and we got the road. By a rapid march we 
reached Todd's Tavern at 9, when our corps was aligned on 
the right of the Brock Road, and across the Catharpen, to 
prevent an expected attempt on the part of Lee to cut our 
marching column in two. 

Soon our brigade was pushed out through the hot pine 
woods to a valley through which runs Corbyn's Creek. Here 
on the brow of the upland we halted for a time, long enough 
to remind us that it was a beautiful Sabbath day, but not a 
day of rest. 

On a road passing along the high ground across the valley, 
in full view, were Lee's marching legions, rapidly moving 
southward. Soon we knew our presence was known, for the 
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fences are thrown down, and two guns are posted on the brow 
of the hill. The first shell screaming through the air sends 
us to shelter behind a little ridge. Then we receive an order 
to look out for our right, as the cavalry was being withdrawn. 
A picket line is posted to guard approaches in that direction. 
Hardly had it been posted in a road which runs down into 
the valley, separated from us by a stream bordered with a 
dense growth of bushes and tangled vines, before it is thought 
necessary to extend the line further to our right, to cover 
another by-way there, and that duty falls to me. The work 
was done, and I was riding down the road to an opening in 
the bushes where the stream could be crossed, when I found 
a Confederate line of battle moving toward me, and toward 
our position. There was no escape except through the gap 
they were rapidly approaching, and no time was to be lost, 
for if they reached the opening before me, my march would 
end in Ricjimond as a prisoner of war. They evidently be- 
lieved I was coming to surrender, for they invited me to join 
them in terms, the politest of which was, " Come in, you 

d d Yank, we'll take good care of you." But"the opening 

is reached. I show them my horse's tail, and his speed, as 
we gallop up the hill. Scattering volleys are fired, but they 
are too excited to aim well, and shoot wildly. At the top of 
the hill is a rail fence. The horse seems to know the danger 
and leaps it finely, but the saddle-girth has become loose 
from want of food, the saddle turns, and I take a fall. To 
mount again is only the work of a moment, for dread of a 
rebel prison gives one wings, almost. The volleys meant for 
me have roused the brigade, which greets me with hearty 
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cheers as I ride into the line with my saddle under my horse, 
instead of under me. 

The attacking column appears, but halts to make proper 
dispositions for their attack, and we are ordered to a better 
position a little to our rear. While forming here a strange 
accident occurs. ' 

Rations had been brought up for the first time since we 
left the Rapidan, and our brigade was being rationed from 
the wagons, one of which was unloaded so as to return for 
more. In wheeling the wagon to retire, the frightened driver 
locks wheels with a- tree, and hastily cutting his traces, drives 
his team away, leaving the wagon surrounded by a pile of 
unloaded " hard-tack." Some beef cattle, hamstrung to pre- 
vent them from running away before they can be slaughtered, 
become mad with fright and charge on the forming troops, 
dashing the men to the right and left as they make a hobbling 
charge on three legs down the line. Just then another rebel 
brigade is discovered moving on our right flank, and we must 
prepare for an attack on our right and the one on our front at 
the same time. Cool heads and hard work are needed at such 
a time. 

Miles is equal to the emergency. Re-inforcements are sent 
for, and we prepare to defend ourselves as best we can until 
they arrive. 

Now the brigade in front moves steadily up the slope, 
their muskets at rfeady. Gallant Colonel McKeen, of the 
Eighty-first Pennsylvania, has charge of that part of that line 
with his own regiment and the Twenty-sixth Michigan. He 
sits on his horse, like4he brave soldier he is, calmly speaking 
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words of encouragement to his men, many of whom ^re new 
recruits, never under fire. 

The ki-yi-yi of the Confederates is not answered until 
their line reaches the cracker boxes. Then a volley answers 
their triumphant yells, sending many to their long home, but 
they close the ranks and march steadily on. McKeen meets 
them with another volley, which drives them down the hill. 
Now commences hot work on the right. Here are the Sixty- 
first New York, and the One Hundred and Fortieth and One 
Hundred and Eighty-third Pennsylvania, under Miles in 
person. The Confederates charge, and nearly drive in our 
center (the One Hundred and Eighty-third Pennsylvania), 
which breaks and drifts to the rear. Here is work for the 
staff", who drive and coax the frightened men, and one staff 
officer seizes the colors from the frightened guard and rides 
with it in the face of the enemy to its former place. This 
cures the panic, and re-inspires the men. The regiment ral- 
lies on its colors, and the line is saved. The enemy hesitates 
under our galling fire, and then falls back into the woods 
whence they came. 

We were now ordered to withdraw to the main line, in 
hope that the enemy would follow and attack us in the in- 
trenchments. 

This movement we executed in as good order as if coming 
from a parade. Our little brigade was proud, for we had 
whipped two brigades of Mahone's division before any re- 
inforcements had reached us, and we were received as we 
filed into the trenches with hearty cheers. 

We had lost nearly two hundred men, and were obliged to 
leave our dead upon the field. 
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A strange incident occurred as we marched to the rear. 
The Confederate shells were flying over our heads, and one 
struck in a plowed field in front of us as Lieutenant Judson, 
a Vermonter, and stafiF oflBcer of the Second Brigade, Third 
Division, was riding to meet us. The shell struck short of 
him, and he fell dead without apparent cause. The ball had 
ricocheted, and struck him so slightly as to leave no mark, but 
sufficiently hard to cause instant death. 

The night was far advanced before we gave up the expecta- 
tion of another attack, and had fully distributed the rations 
and fed our hungry heroes, but now we got a few hours 
of much needed sleep, until the daylight reveille of the 9th 
of May. 

At 8 A. M. we marched toward Spottsylvania Court-house, 
to which point the other corps had preceded us. The Sixth 
Corps was then actively engaged in its fight which lost it 
its brave and good commander, the gallant, noble-hearted 
Sedgwick. 

We formed, line on the right of the Sixth Corps, with an 
open field sloping away from our front. Here we threw up 
a light breastwork of rails, and waited. At nearly 5 P. m. 
our division was hastily moved by the flank across the Po. 
On reaching the high ground on the other side we re-formed 
in line, and, with a heavy skirmish line deployed in front, 
swept rapidly across the fields until we struck the road lead- 
ing into Spottsylvania from the west, then wheeled to the left, 
and moved down the road to a covered bridge, and attempted 
its passage. 

It was too heavily defended, however, and, as it was grow- 
18 
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ing too dark to do more, we intrenched as best we could on 
the high ground above the river, while our skirmish line, 
with bayonets and cups, dug rifle-pits and held the river 
bank. 

A curious topographical fact may be noticed here. 

Four considerable streams rise in and flow through this 
region, the Mat, the Ta, the Po and the Ny. The names, 
like the streams, unite, and the river formed by their junc- 
tion is the Mattapony. 

Our movements during the next ten days have made the 
Po and the Ny historic streams. 

If the movement of our division should succeed in forcing 
a passage of the river, we would be again on the same side 
of the Po with the rest of the army, but separated from it 
by a great horseshoe bend, and would have to fight our way 
to a junction, but this would take the Confederates in flank. 

Early in the morning of the 10th we were roused by Con- 
federate shells. Their shrieks are less musical than the 
notes of fife and drum, but more certain to wake one quickly 
and thoroughly. Their battery was soon silenced, however, 
but the hot and incessant musketry fire from the tete-de-poniy 
warned us that crossing there was impracticable, and endan- 
gered our every movement. 

Another way must be found to cross, and I am sent with 
the Sixty-first New York, under Colonel Broady, to feel for 
a point where we might cross and flank the bridge. At 
Taylor's farm, some distance up the river, twenty men cicoss 
on a fallen tree, but are immediately fired on, and have to 
fight their way. Five are wounded, and we withdraw them 
and abandon the hope of crossing there. Then we learn 
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from the unwilling lips of Taylor that there is a dam on 
Glady Run, a mile further up. We cross there, but a start- 
ling discovery awaits us. A great cloud of dust rising over 
a belt of woods informs us that a large column is marching 
toward our rear, and is likely to do for us what we are try- 
ing to do for them— 7-flank and destroy us in the bend of the 
river. After verifying this fact by crawling out through the 
woods until we can see the marching columns, we hastily 
withdraw to Taylor's and align the regiment (only a handful) 
behind a fence, while I report the situation at head-quarters. 
Two guns of Arnold's battery are sent out to Taylor's and 
posted in an open field commanding the road. But no troops 
can be spared from the new line being rapidly taken and 
strengthened, to ward ofiF the impending blow. Soon the 
head of the gray column appears emerging from the woods. 

Arnold's guns are splendidly served, but the enemy soon 
discovers, by our light musketry fire, that the guns have no 
sufficient support, and forming a charging column, dash fiercely 
on to take them. The guns are hurriedly limbered to the 
rear, flying before the exultant cheering mass behind. The 
driver of one sways too far to one side, the wheel locks with 
the gate-post of Taylor's roadway. No time is to be lost, 
for the surging lines of gray are close at hand. The traces 
are cut by the gunners, and the gun spiked and left to the 
enemy. That was the first gun belonging to Hancock's corps 
ever captured by the enemy, and gallant Captain Arnold 
wept at the loss of his gun, as you might for the loss of a 
dear friend. 

Now for a race to our new formed line in the road leading 
to the bridge. We made it in safety, and found the Third 
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Division being rapidly sent across to our assistance, for we 
were in great danger. The Twenty-sixth Michigan and 
Eighty-first Pennsylvania were hotly engaged, holding the 
covered bridge to protect our flank. It was afternoon when 
the ball opened by a heavy artillery fire from across the Po, 
and an infantry attack on our right and on the forming Third 
Division. We were largely outnumbered, but able to hold 
the enemy in check for awhile. But it was necessary to with- 
draw across the river, a dangerous feat to attempt in the face 
of a superior army. Three regiments of our brigade are 
withdrawn to the high bank above our pontoon bridge, while 
regiment after regiment is cautiously withdrawn from the 
front, and under cover of the bank defiles across the river. 
Now the two regiments at the covered bridge are brought up 
to cross. But fortune seems to be against us, and it looks as 
if our little force must be overwhelmed, for a long line of 
battle emerges from the road we first formed on, and with 
steady strides advances across the open field in our front. It 
is a splendid line, with colors flying, and an alignment as if 
on parade. If they are bold, and do not hesitate, we are lost. 
It was with mingled feelings of admiration and dread that our 
little band gazed on that long line of flashing bayonets as it 
steadily approached. Miles directs that not a gun be fired 
until the order is given. Soon the line changes the step to a 
double-quick, bringing their bayonets to a charge. All is still 
for a moment, then the order to fire rings out on the air, and 
our muskets answer with a volley which seems fired from one 
great gun. The line wavers, is broken, and lies down to es- 
cape the rapid fire at will, which now assails it. The enemy's 
hesitation has insured our safety, for, while they hesitate, we 
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are rapidly withdrawing across the river, the bridge being cut 
away from the bank we had just left, and swinging across to 
the other shore with the current as we crossed. 

We were saved, and our enemy was disappointed. While 
we had been thus engaged, we could see from our last posi- 
tion a charging column of the Sixth Corps gallantly carry 
the point of its attack, and the sight infused courage into the 
hearts of the wearied and worried brigade, and they gave ex- 
pression to their joy and admiration for their comrades' valor 
in repeated and ringing cheers. 

Our division was now re-formed on nearly the position 
we first occupied before crossing the Po, aud formed the 
extreme right of the army. So far was our right refused, 
that it faced nearly to the west, the general line of our army 
being faced toward the east. At dark another assaulting 
column moved upon us, but did us little harm, and soon re- 
tired. Such was the battle of the Po. Our attempt to flank 
the enemy had failed, as had also his attempt to flank and 
destroy us. 

All that night was spent in working on the intrenchments, 
one-half sleeping while the other worked. 

The first light of the 11th found us under arms awaiting 
an attack. All our fighting thus far had been without breast- 
works, protected only at times by natural ridges and slight 
piles of rails, so the idea of being attacked in earth-work in- 
trenchments was rather pleasant, by way of contrast, and we 
really felt discontented as the morning wore away without the 
expected assault. This indicated an abandonment by the en- 
emy of attempts on this part of our line, and our brigade was 
divided into two reconnoitering parties. Three regiments 
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were pushed across the Po by wading, and the other two were 
sent back on the road to Todd's Tavern. 

Accompanying the first, we found a small force occupying 
our last position of the preceding day, but drore them on the 
run down to and across the covered bridge, where they re- 
formed and prevented our passage. 

Their firing told the story that no other force was there, 
and that that part of the enemy's lines was abandoned, and 
we returned. 

Then I was sent to find our regiments, which had gone to 
Todd's, with instructions to push out and feel as far as Cor- 
byn's Bridge; to return if we found no enemy in force. 
We moved out from Todd's to our Sunday's battle-field, and 
learned that no enemy had been there since Sunday, so we 
buried our dead, who had been slightly covered with earth 
where they fell, and marked their graves with pieces of the 
cracker boxes we had abandoned while forming for the fight, 
on which were penciled the names and regiments of our 
fallen heroes, whom we were leaving to our peaceful slum- 
bers while we returned to our posts in the lines drawn about 
Spottsylvania. 

It was on this day that Grant sent to Washington that his- 
toric dispatch, ending : " I proprose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer." 

It was the first news the country had read from the 
Army of the Potomac since it crossed the Rapidan, and the 
elder of you may remember how the heart of the nation was 
thrilled and encouraged by the glad tidings and splendid 
promise. 

It was dark when we arrived at our post, looking forward 
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to a good night's rest, and all who could supped quickly and 
went to sleep. 

Miles had been called to a council of war, and we of his 
staflF had arranged a shelter from the rain which had com- 
menced falling, by laying the ends of some rails upon the 
breastworks and stretching some blankets across them, and 
were preparing for sleep, when at 9 o'clock he returned, and 
dispelled our hopes of rest and pleasant dreams by directing 
us to see that the brigade was in readiness to move at eleven 
o'clock promptly. 

Our prospects for the night seemed dismal enough. Our 
orders were to march in silence, keeping well closed up to 
prevent separation, and the cups were ordered to be carried 
where they could not rattle against the bayonets. 

This was all we knew of the dangers of our night march, 
but it was enough to excite the liveliest apprehensions. All 
that dreary night we wearily plodded on, sometimes in nar- 
row wood roads, sometimes picking our way through fallen 
timber, or bushy woods, drenched to the skin, until at last 
we passed through a gap made in the intrenchments of the 
Sixth Corps, where cautions were again given and complete 
silence enjoined. This was strictly obeyed, for we knew 
we were now passing the near front of a watchful and adroit 
enemy. 

Just before dawn of May 12th, we halted in an open field 
in the valley in front of Brown's house, and without any time 
for rest, were rapidly forming into an assaulting column. 

We now learn something of what we are expected to do. 
Hancock has volunteered his corps to strike a blow, which, if 
successful, will penetrate the great salient of the Confederate 
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line, called by them the "Horse-shoe," and divide Lee's 
army in two. 

Our division formation was in two lines of masses, with 
battalions doubled on the center, ten paces apart. The First 
and Fourth Brigades had the front, the Second and Third the 
rear, of the assaulting column. 

The Third Division (Birney's) was on our right in two 
lines. The Fourth Division (Mott's) supported his right, 
while the Second (Gibbons') was held in reserve. We thus 
formed a huge sledge-hammer, of which our division was the 
head and Birney's the handle. When the blow should be 
struck, it would either shatter us or give us a dearly bought 
success. The very formation was an assurance of bloody, 
terrible work. Brown's house was Grant's and Meade's head- 
quarters, and there they were surrounded by all the corps 
commanders, who, with their respective staffs and escorts, 
formed a numerous and brilliant retinue. The artillery was 
also being rapidly massed and posted on the elevation below 
which we were forming. From Brown's a line had been 
taken, the day before, to McCool's house, known to be within 
the salient, and our charge had been directed by the compass 
upon that line. In front of us was a long open slope up a 
hill nearly clear, but in places covered with a thicket of young 
pines. On the summit, twelve hundred yards from our front, 
was supposed to be the Confederate intrenchments we were to 
assault, a strong line of earth-works backed by logs, and with 
a log parapet, protected in front by a strong abatis, or slash- 
ing of felled trees ; but all invisible as yet in the gray dark- 
ness of approaching dawn. All of us were dismounted, and 
our horses left behind. 
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At half-past four we started up the slope with silent but 
rapid tread. We reach the crest, to find a mistake has been 
made, and there is another valley and another slope to climb, 
and our premature cheers have awakened the foe. We sweep 
in their picket line, capturing nearly every man. We are 
fired on by the reserve picket, but drive it in. 

Enthusiasm can no longer be controlled. The arms had 
been carried at ^ "right shoulder shift." Now they are 
brought to a " charge," and the charging column, with cheers 
which might almost wake the dead, and were omens of victory, 
breaks into a double-quick. 

We see the frowning earth-works in our front lined with 
the now thoroughly aroused enemy, whose every eye was 
taking deadly aim over the long line^of glittering muskets 
resting beneath the logs which crowned the rampart. We 
tear away or crawl through the abatis. The first line seems 
to melt before the terrific volley which salutes us. 

Gallant Colonel Seviers, of the Twenty-sixth, is among the 
first to fall, shot through the breast, but still living. A dear 
friend crosses over to my side, and begins to speak, but his 
sentence is finished in eternity, for he falls with the words 
half uttered, shot through the head. 

They fall too fast to notice who is gone, but the places of 
the stricken ones are filled at once, and the mad mass surges 
on over the intrenchments, in a resistless terrible wave which 
sweeps all before it. Here a savage hand to hand conflict 
ensues, between men maddened with the battle fury, so that 
they fight with muskets clubbed, with bayonets and with 
swords. Our onset is too strong for resistance, and we sweep 
in General Ed. Johnson with four thousand men and thirty 
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stands of colors. As we press on, a park of artillery is en- 
countered. The brave artillerists sullenly stand by their 
guns, fighting to save them, with rammers used as clubs, and 
every weapon in their reach ; and many of the gallant fellows 
are slain at their guns, disdaining to surrender. Onward 
sweeps the resistless mass, with cheers and yells of exulta- 
tion, sending twenty-five cannon to the rear, as further 
trophies of its valor. We reach an open space where the 
houses of Spottsylvania can be* seen, and louder grow the 
exulting cheers. But, there is a lion in our path. Lee is 
massing all his army in a second line of works, and, as we 
strike that, the hammer rebounds. A deadly continuous 
blaze, of musketry and a raking fire of artillery check our 
further advance. Still, if fresh troops, full of ardor, could 
now take the place of our broken and disorganized mass, it 
may yet accomplish the work. 

None come, however, and we labor to organize our broken 
and shattered column in line to hold the position we have 
reached. We have no regimental or company organizations 
left, but a disorganized and shattered line devoid of or- 
ganization. 

The Confederates pour out over their intrenchments and 
drive us back. Again we advance, and again are compelled 
to retire, but do it fighting the way inch by inch. At last 
we have fallen back in successively advancing and receding 
waves, until we form again on the outside of the breastworks 
we had so fairly and yet so dearly won. 

Behind them, or rather, in front, we can breathe again, 
holding this line until fresh troops can be sent up. Column 
after column attempted to charge beyond the line, but none 
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succeeded in passing beyond us. There is a point in battle 
beyond which flesh and blood can not pass, and we had found 
that point. 

The " Horse-shoe " was a boiling, bubbling and hissing 
caldron of death. 

Lee's army was hurled against us as we lay hugging the 
slope of the earth- work, loading and firing at will, in five 
successive waves, in his effort to retake this, the key to his 
position ; but our fire was too hot, and the waves of gray 
were successively beaten back with terrible loss. Once a few 
hundred, with a stand of colors, in their furious charge, 
reached the inside of the works. To advance was impossible, 
to retreat was death, for in the great struggle that raged 
there, there were few merely wounded. The bullets sang like 
swarming bees, and their sting was death. As a charge 
would be made we would rise to our leet to meet the shock. 
Clubbed muskets and bayonet thrusts were the mode of fight- 
ing for those who had used up their cartridges, and frenzy 
seemed to possess the yelling, demoniac hordes on either side, 
as soft-voiced tender hearted men in camp, sought like wild 
beasts, to destroy their fellow men. 

The dead were piled in swaths and winrows both outside 
and inside the line of works. 

Outside, the harvest was of blue — inside, of mingled blue 
and gray — peaceful enough as they lay there, unmindful of 
the pitiless storm which rages round them. The living out- 
side the breastworks, and they inside, are not so quiet, for 
they try to probe each other with bayonets, and if a hand is 
raised, a hundred bullets assail it. 

Once the rebel colors floated out with the wind, until it 
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could be grasped by one of our boys. The brave color-bearer 
rose to his feet, clinging to the staff. Our brave boy also 
rises, clinging to the flag, and, with disengaged hands, they 
seek to grasp each others' throats in a deadly struggle for 
the flag. Thus they stand over the very rampart, both de- 
termined to win the flag. By common consent, firing ceased 
at that point, and both sides eagerly watch and encourage 
the fray. Finally, the flag is torn from its staff, and its 
proud captor, with a shattered arm, is hailed with shouts of 
applause. I wish I knew his name, that I might hand it 
down to the future to be honored in history. 

All that forenoon the battle raged thus fiercely over that 
small space, where the musketry fire was so hot and fierce 
that the ground was bared of bushes, as with a scythe, and a 
white-oak tree, twenty-two inches in diameter, was cut down 
wholly by bullets. Its stump was exhibited at the Centen- 
nial, and is now in the Ordnance Museum at Washington. 

The ground drank its full of blood, and grew slippery to 
the foot. Fresh troops from the other corps were contin- 
ually being pushed up to the salient, in vain endeavors to 
make a new assault upon the enemy's line within. But the 
heaps of dead, the pools of blood, and the terrific volleys of 
musketry, were too much for man's endurance. To advance 
was impossible, to hold our position was grand. 

I have heard that blood-drenched, bullet-swept angle, 
called " Hell's Half-acre." It is now " God's Acre," forever 
consecrated as holy ground, where lie in the calm sleep which 
follows the delirium of war the thousands of known and un- 
known heroes who fell there, the Northman and the Southron, 
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alike unmindful of the storm of passion which divided them 
in life, but united them in death. 
There they lie- 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses the Blue; 
Under the lilies the Gray. 

About noon the shattered remnants of our division were 
moved into the pine woods at our left to re-organize, for the 
line holding the Horse-shoe was composed of men from nearly 
every regiment in the army, demoralized and without organ- 
ization. It was a sad endeavor, for our division line, when 
reformed, was no larger than a small regimental line. None 
knew the fate of the absent, whether dead or wounded, or 
only separated from us by chance ; only we knew that many 
a loved comrade was . there among the heaps of dead, and 
many more among the wounded. We were weary, hungry, 
and wet, for heavy thunder-showers of the morning had set- 
tled down into a steady, drenching rain, but there was no 
time to murmur, for we were needed in the trenches, and 
soon are back in that angle of death, but with a new supply 
of ammunition. 

Added to the terrible rolls of musketry firing, and the 
thunder of heaven's artillery, was the deep-voiced thunder 
of those dogs of war, the reserve artillery. The shells 
shrieked and screamed over our heads, and each shell seemed 
to shriek, "It's you, ifs you," as it flew on its errand of 
death. 

Oh ! how often we wished that night would come, as we 
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spent that terrible day in making and repulsing attacks ; and 
how long the day not only seemed, but actually was. At last, 
night came, but still the battle rages, though less fiercely. 
The assaults along the line are over, and some can hold the 
line while others rest. 

Rations are brought up, and we hasten to refresh the inner 
man, for now we have time to remember that we have fasted 
since last night's supper. 

Fires are lighted to boil the cup of coflFee, but, as our 
forms are outlined by the flames, showers of bullets 
come to warn us that our enemy is still vengefully seek- 
ing our lives. We could lie down and let the coffee boil, 
but orders come to put out the fires, so as not to draw the 
enemy's fire. 

Our mess consisted of five officers, half savage from hunger, 
and more than half savage from having been targets all that 
livelong day, and we hesitated about obeying the order until our 
coflFee should boil, when, as if to punish us for disobedience — 
ping ! went a bullet through the cup, spilling the coflfee and 
putting out the fire. 

To say the five were mad, hardly does justice to the 
facts ; and if word* such as are said to have been used 
in Flanders fell from the lips of the disheartened, hungry 
mess, I trust the recording angel shut his ears, and failed 
to record them. It seemed a disappointment almost too 
great to endure. 

We rallied soon, however, when one of our orderlies, 
thoughtful for our comfort, came up the hill bearing two 
steaming cups of coflfee for our use. This was about 11 P. 
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M., and in our hungry and weary condition the coffee seemed 
a nectar fit for the gods ; and the hard-tack better and 
sweeter — after w^e shook the worms and bugs out of it — than 
any dish with a French name I have since eaten. 

A strange scene it would have seemed to a novice, as those 
five messmates reclined upon the ground that night discussing 
coffee and " hard-tack," and the events of the day, the group 
only partially lit up by the few remaining embers of our lit- 
tle fire, blown to life again. Blood-stained and begrimed 
with powder and dirt were they all. Some had lost their 
hats, and wore hankerchiefs aesthetically bound round their 
heads. One had his arm in a sling, another his knee 
tightly bandaged with a hankerchief reddened with his blood, 
a bullet having flattened on his knee. Another could show 
where a bullet had struck his belt plate and left a black and 
blue spot under it, and nearly all had bullet holes in hats or 
clothing. 

Some grim jokes were passed, but no stories were told, nor 
songs sung that night, for we were thinking of lost comrades, 
and of the morrow. 

We had lost one of our messmates in the Wilderness, and 
our little group was soon to be more rudely broken. Two 
weeks later one is shot through the body at Tolopotomy. 
Five days later, glorious, brave McKeen is killed, and dies in 
agony on the bloody field of Cold Harbor ; and soon gallant, 
boyish Hallenback succumbs, exhausted, and in a few days 
dies in the delirium of fever brought on by overwork, ex- 
posure, and want of sleep. 

Thus, in thirty days, but two were left of the six mess- 
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mates * who crossed the Rapidan so gayly on that fateful night 
march. 

If we slept at all that night, it was to be often waked by 
the volleys of musketry rolling too close to us, and we would 
sullenly rise to our feet, and sleepily sink to the ground again 
as the danger passed away. Our misery was increased by 
a chilly, soaking rain, and while we counted the slowly 
passing hours of that dismal, dreary night upon that dismal 
field, the din of battle was ever in our ears, and in the early 
dawn we were thoroughly wakened by the sudden roar of a 
hundred pieces of artillery. 

Under their fire a squad from our brigade volunteered to 
bring off two guns left in the salient, and succeeded, only 
to find them unfit for service, the wheels being destroyed by 
numberless bullets. The skirmish over these guns was the 
only fighting in our front that day. 

The great battle of Spottsylvania was over. Our loss was 
about 26,000, and the Confederate loss about one-third as 
great. 

From the Wilderness to Spottsylvania, seven days in time, 
84,598 1 men on both sides had fallen, and our w^ork was 
not yet done. 

The next two days and nights we were moved from point 



♦General Nelson A. Miles, commanding brigade; Colonel H. B. Mc- 
Keen, commanding Eighty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers, killed at 
Cold Harbor; Captain G. TI. Caldwell, A. A. G.; Captain H. A. Mattison, 
A. I. G., captured at the Wilderness; Lieutenant J. B. Hallenbeck, 
A. D. C, died of fever from exposure; Lieutenant R. S. Robertson, 
A. D. C, wounded at Spottsylvania and Tolopotomy Creek. 

f Phisterer's Statistical Record. 
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to point in tentative or defensive efforts, always within hear- 
ing and reach of whizzing bullets or screeching shells, until 
we had changed from the extreme right to the extreme left 
of the lines, and were facing the opposite direction. 

By another weary night march we found ourselves at day- 
break of the 18th, back to our battle-field of the 12th, and 
formed in two lines of battle for another assault. The new 
Confederate line was intrenched across the "Horse-shoe," 
and was protracted by a strong abatis ; and, as we moved 
ste^^dily forward, we were met by such a volley from the front, 
and such raking with grape and shrapnel from the flanks, that 
advance was impossible and retreat too dangerous, so we were 
compelled to lie down among the heaps of unburied dead 
which made the air fetid and sickening, and listen to the 
shrieking of shells as they flow back and forth over our heads 
for hours. About noon a lull in the firing enabled us to with- 
draw to the trenches. 

At ten that evening, we marched back to our position on 
the left, deafened by the all-day's thunder of artillery, and 
weary and sore from the march and struggle of the day. On 
the march we witnessed a sight worth a day's battle and a 
midnight march to see. It was raining, and shortly after 
midnight the moon shone through a rift in the clouds, clearly 
outlining on the opposite clouds a beautiful rainbow. The 
wearied and drooping soldiers looked upon it as a bow of 
promise, and greeted it with cheers that made the gloomy 
forests ring. 

On the 19th, Ewell made his famous attempt to cut us off 
from the Fredericksburg pike, which brought him almost into 
19 
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the head-quarters of Grant, swallowing the field hospitafe, 
paroling as prisoners of war our wounded and the attending 
surgeons. 

Some new heavy artillery regiments were in his way, and 
we were ordered up to their aid at double-quick. Grant 
directed the movement in person, and Ewell's triumphant 
advance was checked, and his plans abandoned, when he felt 
the stinging volleys of our thoroughly aroused and determined 
army. 

With these movements ended the attempts to break the 
enemy's lines at Spottsylvania, and our next order was to be 
again — " by the left flank — March !" 

Fourteen weary days and fourteen weary nights of bloody 
fighting and sleepless marching had exhausted the army. It 
was stunned and dazed by the blows it had given and received, 
and it fairly trembled and staggered with weakness from its 
fatigue and losses. 

Still the undaunted courage, the determined valor which 
had sustained it thus far, was not only alive but burning with 
patriotic fire, and when the announcement was made that our 
march was still " on to Richmond," that grand old patriot 
army was ready to say — " Lead on." Not the loss of 64,000 
brave men, not days and nights of sleepless toil and danger, 
could shake its faith in final success, for it fought with " bay- 
onets which thought." The army had become a machine, 
but it was a machine endowed with intellect, and it knew 
that only by blood and privations ccruld the final glorious vic- 
tory be attained. It knew that it took more men to storm 
intrenchments than to hold them when stormed. It knew 
that the army on the defensive was harder to shatter than the 
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one striking the blow. It knew that its bloody battles of the 
past had never been fought to full fruition, while now they 
were. It knew its own temper, and it knew now that its 
proper leader was found. It knew that, under that leader- 
ship, no more lives were being lost in battles which were 
leading to success, than were lost by disease in the Peninsula 
marshes, or in the fruitless campaigns of Antietam and 
Gettysburgh.* It knew that our country was worth saving, 
even at the cost of all this sacrifice, and many there were 
who were ready — nay, willing — to ride or march gayly on to 
victory or death, if Grant were there to point the way. 

It had grown to love the grand old flag of our country as 
only a soldier can love it, and with a love which those who 
have not experienced can hardly imagine the strength or 
volume of. 

Torn, riddled or bloody as the old rag may be, to the soldier, 
it is all the more beautiful in its tatters, for it is the emblem 
of all he loves, with a love that impels him to die, if need be, 
for the object of his love. I have seen men rush into almost 
certain death to save the colors from falling into an enemy's 
hands. I have seen a shell tear off the arms of a color- 
bearer, and seen him clasp the bleeding stump about the flag 
as he fell, bathing it in his dying blood, leaving the blood- 
stained relic sacred in his comrades' eyes forevermore. I 
have seen color-bearers shot down and others struggle for the 
dangerous post of carrying the flag, like a sunburst of glory, 
into the jaws of death. 

I have a bit of blood-stained silk which is sacred to me, 



* Fruitless, because defensive, not aggressive. 
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as a part of my old regimental flag, whicli has been unfurled 
and proudly floated on twenty battle-fields of the rebellion, 
and under whose folds twenty-two heroic color-bearers were 
killed and wounded in that single campaign. It is a priceless 
relic which money can not buy. 

It was of such material that the Army of the Potomac was 
composed, after it had been thoroughly winnowed by the 
winds of disease, the hot blasts of battle, and the toil of three 
years of almost fruitless but bloody campaigns ; and, as an 
humble participant in all its great campaigns, from the Penin- 
sula until near its last, I trust I may be pardoned for the 
expression of a belief that its great privations, weary marches, 
and bloody battles, entitle it to be ranked along with, if not 
at the head of, the greatest and best armies the world has ever 
produced, and that it is entitled to the love and reverence of 
the nation, to save which it marched and fought, through toils, 
sufferings, privations, and blood, on the path of glory — toward 
the grave. 

To the survivors of that grand army my heart goes out in 
brotherhood and love, and to its noble, heroic dead, in deepest 
reverence and sorrowful remembrance — 

May we meet and greet in closing ranks, 

In time's declining sun, 
When the bugles of God shall sound recall, 

And the battle of life be won. 

Bead December 3, 1884. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VICKSBURa 

CAMPAIGN. 

BY MANNING F. FORCE, 
Late Brigadier-General, Brevet Major-General U. S. V. 

On the 22d of February, 1868, Logan's division embarked 
at Memphis, and next day landed at Lake Providence, above 
Milliken's Bend. I commanded the Twentieth Ohio, in Leg- 
gett's brigade, Logan's division. Lake Providence is a por- 
tion of a former bed of the river, left by a change in its 
course. The bank of the lake was bordered by live-oaks, 
trailing with gray moss and with glistening magnolias. We 
camped in an old cotton-field. The ground was so wet that 
every tent had a board floor, and most had an extension of 
the floor in front, making a porch. The lake gave bathing 
and fish, and at evenings the band would play on a batteau 
sailing on the water. It was an ideal camp. 

About a week or less after their arrival a furious cannon- 
ade was heard in the night in the direction of Vicksburg. 
In a few da^j^s we learned the cause. On the night of the 
2d of February the ram. Queen of the West, had run by the 
batteries of Vicksburg and Warrenton ; but it shortly after 
ran aground in the Red River and was captured. On the 
night of the 13th the iron-clad Indianola, with its heavy 
armament of two 11-inch and two 9-inch guns, ran by. But 
on the night of the 24th it was attacked by the Queen of 
the West and another ram, aided by two smaller boats. The 
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Indianola, leaking from the blows of the rams, began to sink, 
surrendered, and was towed near the shore, a few miles below 
Vicksburg, and grounded in ten feet of water. The enemy 
had control of the river below the city. 

Some soldiers,* taking an empty barge, placed on it bar- 
rels, in the likeness of smoke-stacks, and a hogshead for a 
turret, and set it afloat at 3 A. M. The semblance of a 
monitor, in the gloom of night, slowly passed by the bat- 
teries. All the guns of Vicksburg opened upon it. It could 
not sink, and placidly floated on. It rounded the point at 
day-break, just as the Queen of the West was coming up 
stream. The appearance of a monitor in the Mississippi was 
to much. The Queen of the West, with its consort ram, 
turned down stream, took refuge in the Red River, and never 
returned to the Mississippi. The harmless barge, carried by 
an eddy to the lower mouth of the canal, rested there, just 
two and a half miles from the Indianola. A working party, 
busied in raising the iron-clad, watched uneasily the stranger. 
Some soldiers of the Fifteenth Corps pushed the barge out 
out into the current. The working party, seeing a monitor 
coming for them, set the Indianola on fire, and blew it up, 
and the river below the city was again free. 

The Twentieth was not engaged in any of the bayou expe- 
ditions. But when Sherman was up Steele's Bayou, ex- 
tricating Porter's gun-boats, we were sent from the Missis- 
sippi across the country at a point where the bayou comes 



*This is a mistake; the craft was constructed by direction of Ad- 
miral Porter. My attention was called, by CompanioD Williams, to 
to the account in the Admiral's Memoirs. 
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near to the river, and had a slight taste of that service. We 
picked and slopped our way over the submerged land to the 
bayou, and to where we found little protruding hummocks of 
earth, on which we could huddle in groups out of the water. 
There we squatted two days, when news was brought that the 
gun-boats were released, and we returned. 

About the 20th of April, I was sent, with the Twentieth 
Ohio and the Thirtieth Illinois, seven miles out from Millikin's 
Bend, to build a road across a swamp. When the sun set, the 
leaves of the forest seemed to exude smoke, and the air be- 
came a saturated solution of gnats. When my mess sat down 
to supper under a tree, the gnats got into our mouths, 
noses, eyes, and ears. They swarmed upon our necks, seem- 
ing to encircle them with bands of hot iron. Tortured and 
blinded, we could neither eat nor see. We got a quantity 
of cotton, and made a circle around the group, and set it on 
fire. The pungent smoke made water stream from our eyes, 
but drove the gnats away. We then supped in anguish, 
but in peace. I sent back to camp and got some musquito 
netting from a sutler. . Covering my head with many folds, 
I slept, waking at intervals to burn a wad of cotton. Many 
of the men set by the fire all night, fighting the gnats, and 
slept next day. 

In the woods we found stray cattle, sheep, and hogs. A 
large pond was full of fish. We lived royally. 

On the night of April 16, the gun-boats passfed do wn,^ under 
a cannonade that shook the earth. It was necessary, at least, 
to attempt to send transports down with supplies. The crews 
of the steamboats were unwilling to float their frail vessels 
along the face of the batteries which lined the shore for miles. 
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Soldiers, mainly from Logan's division, volunteered to serve 
as deck-hands, firemen, engineers, pilots, and captains. Six 
steamboats, and towing twelve barges, were so manned, and 
started on through the gauntlet of fire on the night of the 
22d. Bonfires along the shore lighted up the river. Miles of 
artillery thundered at the helpless vessels. But only one was 
sunk ; the rest passed through. 

On the 25th April, Logan's division marched. The Twen- 
tieth Ohio, had just drawn new clothing, but had to leave it 
behind. Stacking spades and picks in the swamp, they took 
their place in the column as it appeared, taking with them 
only the scanty supplies they had there. Six days of plod- 
ding brought them over nearly seventy miles to the shore of 
the river opposite Bruinsburg. I find in one of my letters : 
" We marched six miles one day, and those six miles, by 
evening, were strewn with wrecks of wagons and their loads, 
and half-buried guns. At a halt of some hours, the men 
stood in deep mud, for want of any means of sitting. Yet, 
when we halted at night, every man answered to his name, 
and went laughing to bed on the sloppy ground." 

Troops were ferried across the river to a narrow strip. of 
bottom-land which intervened between the river and the lofty, 
precipitous blufi". A roadway, walled in with high vertical 
banks, cut through the bluflF, led from the river bottom up 
to the table land above. A small force could have held this 
pass against an army ; but it was left unguarded, and the 
army marched up. 

The Thirteenth Corps was in advance. Our brigade did 
not reach the field of Port Gibson till the battle was over; 
but was sent in the dark of early night a few miles in pursuit 
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of the retreating force. All through the campaign, the army 
always marched over and beyond the field of battle before 
halting for the night. 

The morning of 8d of May, the Seventeenth Corps marched 
north toward Hankinson's Ferry. At Willow Springs, Lieu- 
tenant Maury, of General Bowen's staff, was captured, and it 
appeared there was a force in our front. The corps halted, 
deployed, reconnoitered. Our brigade, commanded by Gen- 
eral Dennis, General Leggett being away on leave of absence, 
was detached and marched west toward Grand Gulf. General 
Grant and General Rawlins, as well as General Logan, ac- 
companied the brigade. About noon, we began to pick up 
stragglers of the enemy, and learned that Grand Gulf had 
been evacuated, and the garrison was crossing the Big Black 
at Hankinson's Ferry. Grant and Rawlins pushed on to 
Grand Gulf, to communicate with the fleet and to establish a 
shorter line to his base. The brigade, finding a road leading 
to the north of east, made a sharp turn and pushed for the 
ferry. The men became exhausted. The captain of the lead- 
ing company told his men to halt. I told him to move on, the 
general was unwilling to halt yet. I heard a soldier think 
aloud, rather than say, " he must be a hard-hearted man." 
When we halted for a short rest, though the men were fam- 
ished for water, not one had strength to go to the bottom of 
the hill to a large spring. The mounted orderlies and men 
mounted on officers' horses gathered up canteens and brought 
water. The march resumed, brought us, after our long detour, 
back into the main road in front of the corps, which was cau- 
tiously feeling its way. 

I was standing with Generals McPherson, Logan and Den- 
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nis, when we reached the road, and McPherson said, " General 
Logan, you will direct General Dennis to send a regiment 
forward with skirmishers well advanced, rapidly toward the 
ferry." General Logan said, " General Dennis, you will send 
a regiment forward with skirmishers well advanced, rapidly 
toward the ferry." General Dennis said, " Colonel Force, 
you will take your regiment forward with skirmishers well 
advanced, rapidly toward the ferry." The men forgot their 
fatigue, quickly pushed over the few intervening miles, and 
reached the ferry just in time to drive away a party of the 
enemy that was chopping away the floating bridge across the 
river. 

A few days later, all captured wagons were sent to the rear 
to bring up rations, and all army wagons, except some at 
brigade and superior head-quarters, to bring up ammunition. 
The regiments had no transportation or tents. I used to try 
to put the Twentieth in such a position at night that there 
would be a tree in the rear, under which I could sleep. I im- 
pressed a number of mules, and mounted three squads of men, 
each under command of a sergeant. The surgeon was author- 
ized to dismount any man, and put in his place a man who 
was exhausted or foot-sore — so there was no straggling. 
When we halted on the march for rest, the squads gathered up 
canteens and got water ; so no man left the ranks. And the 
mules carried oflBcer's blankets. 

On the 12th of May, the Seventeenth Corps marched on the 
road toward Raymond, Logan's division leading, Dennis' 
brigade in advance. The Thirtieth Elinois was deployed with 
a skirmish line in front, on the left of the road, the Twentieth 
Ohio in like manner on the right. About noon we halted; 
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the Twentieth Ohio in an open field, bounded by a fence to 
the front, beyond which was forest and rising ground. An 
unseen battery on some height beyond the timber began shell- 
ing the field. The Twentieth advanced over the fence into 
the woods. The First Brigade came up and formed on our 
right. 

All at once, the woods rang with the shrill rebel yell and 
a deafening din of musketry. The Twentieth rushed forward 
to a creek and used the farther bank as a breastworks. The 
timber between the creek and the fence was free from under- 
growth. The Twentieth Illinois, the regiment next to the 
right of the Twentieth Ohio, knelt down in place and returned 
the fire. The enemy advanced into the creek in its front. I 
went to the lieutenant-colonel, who was kneeling at the left 
flank, and asked him why he did not advance into the creek. 
He said, " we have no orders." In a few minutes the colonel 
of the regiment was killed. It was too late to advance, it was 
murder to remain ; and the lieutenant-colonel withdrew the regi- 
ment in order back behind the fence. I can not tell how long 
the battle lasted. I remember noticing the forest leaves, cut 
by rifle balls, falling in thick eddies, still as snow flakes. At 
one time the enemy in our front advanced to the border of 
the creek, and rifles of opposing lines crossed while firing. 
Men who were shot were burned by the powder of the rifles 
that sped the balls. 

In time the fire in front slackened. We ceased fire and ad- 
vanced. The ground rose into a hill beyond the creek ; dead 
and wounded were found where they had fallen or crawled 
behind trees and logs. We emerged into open ground upon a 
hill top, and were greeted by cheers of the brigade below at 
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the crossing of the creek. The enemy was in retreat. A 
battery covering its rear opened fire upon us. I made the 
men lie down behind a ridge, and the exploding shells sprinkled 
them with earth while the first sergeants were making out re- 
ports of casualties. Notwithstanding the admirable protection 
of the bank of the creek/ twenty per cent of the regixnent 
were killed or wounded. 

Soon the column advanced. We fell into place when it 
came up, and were halted on the hither side of Raymond. In 
a few minutes the earth was sparkling with fires, over wlich 
coffee was making in tin-cups, and little chunks of salt pork 
were broiling. The sweet savor told that supper was nearly 
ready, when order came to march through the town and go 
on picket on the farther side. Every man picked up lus 
smoking cup, and the stick which bore his sizzling bit of 
pork, and we incensed the town with savory odor a.s we 
marched through. 

On the 14th of May, two days after the battle of Raymond, 
was the battle of Jackson. The Twentieth Ohio was assigned 
to the duty of defending the trains from some apprehended 
attack. I. was informed that a soldier had misbehaved at 
the battle of Raymond — in a matter of no moment, except 
that it was a breach of discipline. I constituted myself a 
court-martial, being the only field officer then with the regi- 
ment. I heard the case and passed sentence while the nian 
stood beside my horse, and, leaning over the saddle to screen 
a bit of paper from the driving rain, wrote the record in lead- 
pencil. The orderly, who at once took it to brigade lead- 
quarters, brought it back approved. 

It was often said that the western army could fight, bat had 
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no discipline. It had so much of discipline as is comprised in 
obedience to orders. In the early part of the siege of Vicks- 
burg, General McClernand, commander of the Thirteenth 
Corps, and a near friend of President Lincoln, made some 
publication in the newspapers, which was a violation of or- 
ders. The matter being brought to the attention of General 
Grant, he sent a note to McClernand inquiring as to the fact. 
The messenger brought back a copy of the publication. Next 
day General Grant issued an order relieving McClernand from 
command, and ordering him to Springfield, Illinois, there to 
report by letter to the adjutant-general of the army. While 
marching, an order was sent around in the night naming the 
hour at which the division would move in the morning. On 
the leisurely march back to Atlanta from the pursuit of Hood, 
the Third Brigade, of General Leggett's division, was to have 
the advance one day, the 2d of November. It was not ready 
at the designated time. General Leggett immediately ordered 
another brigade to take its place. When we halted for the 
night an order was made disbanding the brigade, and dis- 
tributing the regiments among other brigades in the division. 

Two days after, on the 16th, as we were marching to at- 
tack Pemberton's army on Champion's Hill, the Seventeenth 
Corps found the road entirely blocked up with a train of 
wagons. An order from General Grant removed the wagons 
out of the way, jammed them against the trees that lined the 
road, and^gave free passage for troops. 

General Leggett, who had cut short his leave of absence 
and hastened back to the field on hearing of the movement 
of the army, overtook the corps that morning and resumed 
command of the brigade just before it went into action. 
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Champion's Hill is a considerable eminence abont a mile 
across, I should think, from east to west. It is steep ; its 
sides are roughened by knobs, gullied by ravines, and cov- 
ered with forests. Low, flat land encircles the north and west 
faces. Hovey, following the road, attacked the north-east 
face; Logan's division, following, debouched upon the low 
land north of the hill. The Twentieth Ohio, being in ad- 
vance, deployed, marched near to the base of the hill, and lay 
down to wait till successive regiments should arrive and form 
the line. A part of the enemy's force, high upon the hill, just 
in prolongation of the line of the regiment, kept up a drop- 
ping fire, and every few minutes a soldier would rise, bleed- 
ing, and be ordered back to the hospital to have his wound 
dressed. There was in front of the line a large and very tall 
stump. The adjutant, Bryant Walker, and I, sending our 
horses away, stood behind this stump, and observed that its 
shelter made a species of shadow of the fire. We found we 
could pace to and fro fifty yards, keeping in line with the 
stump, and while the rifle-balls rattled against the stump and 
whistled by our sides we were shielded. 

By the time the line was formed, a hostile line advanced 
from the timber at the base of the hill to confront us. We 
charged, pushed them into the timber and up the slope, and 
took position in a ravine parallel with a ravine in which the 
enemy in our front halted. The firing was very heavy; a staff 
officer. Captain Ayres, who came to make some inquiries, all 
the time he was talking to me, involuntarily and unconsciously 
screened his eyes with one hand, as one would shield his 
eyes from a driving rain. When our ammunition was about 
exhausted, a heavy force appeared in our front. The line 
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gave evidence of a readiness to recoil ; symptoms of waver- 
ing began to appear in one company of the Twentieth Ohio ; 
but an order to fix bayonets steadied the men, and the regi- 
ment stood at support arms, with a line of steel bristling 
abov^ the edge of the ravine. Fortunately for us, the force 
we saw was a fresh division, going to re-inforce Pemberton's 
line, where it was shattered by Hovey's victorious assault. 

McPherson kept extending his line to his right, till 
Pemberton's line of retreat was endangered, and his army, 
abandoning the field, pushed in disorder for Vicksburg. As 
soon as we halted for the night bivouac, report of casualties 
was called for. My report included two men missing. The 
report had not long gone to brigade head-quarters, when I 
learned that the two men had been selit with wounded to the 
field hospital, and were temporarily detained there by the 
commanding officer. I sent to brigade head-quarters to cor- 
rect my report. It was too late ; it had alreadly gone on to 
division head-quarters. It has always been a sore point that 
this report of two missing remains in the records of the war ; 
for they are the only missing reported of the Twentieth Ohio 
at any time in the Vicksburg campaign. 

Next day, the 17th, Carr's division of McClernand's corps, 
by a splendid charge, carried the fortified bridge-head at 
the crossing of the Big Black River, and captured 1,751 
men and fifteen guns. The bridges, saturated with combusti- 
bles, were burned, and the three corps spent the day build- 
ing bridges across the river at different points. Sherman 
began crossing in the night ; the rest of the army crossed 
next day. Pemberton abandoned Haines' Blufl*, and with- 
drew his entire force within the defenses of Vicksburg. 
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Haines' BluflF was seized, and we were once more in close 
communication with the North, 

In eighteen days Grant had marched 200 miles, won five 
battles, four of them in six days, inflicted a loss of 5,000 
killed, wounded, and missing, captured eighty-eight pieces of 
artillery, compelled the abandonment of all outworks, and 
cooped Pemberton's army within the lines of Vicksburg; 
while he had opened for himself easy and safe communica- 
tion with the North. During these eighteen days the men 
had been without shelter, and had subsisted on five days' 
rations and scanty supplies picked up on the way. The morn- 
ing we crossed the Big Black I offered five dollars for a small 
piece of corn-bread, and could not get it. The soldier said 
bread was worth more to him than money. Four thousand 
five hundred prisoners, who had been gathered on the way, 
were shipped north from Haines' Blufi*, and the army sat 
down to the siege. Stretched in a thin line, the army lacked 
several miles of covering the front of the besieged works. 

We lost 4,000 killed and wounded in the assaults of the 
19th and 22d of May. On the 22d of May the Twentieth 
Ohio moved in support of the first brigade of Logan's divis- 
ion. The brigade reached the base of an earth-work, too 
high and steep to be scaled, and could neither advance nor 
retreat. The Twentieth was placed in a road -cut, which 
was enfiladed by one of the enemy's infantry intrenchments. 
But by sitting with our backs pressed against the side of 
the cut toward Vicksburg, the balls whistled by just outside 
of our knees. At sunset the company cooks were possessed 
to come to us with hot cofi*ee. They succeeded in running 
the gauntlet, and the garrison could hear the jingling of 
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tincnps and shouts of laughter as the cramped men ate their 
supper. 

After dark we were recalled and placed on the slope of a 
sharp ridge, with orders to remain in place, ready to move 
at any moment, and with strict injunction not to allow any 
man's head to appear above the ridge. There we lay two or 
three days in line. Coffee was brought to us by the cooks 
at meal times. Not a man, those two or three days, left 
the line without a special order. The first night Lieutenant 
Weatherby, commanding the right company, reported that 
the slope was so steep where he was that the men, as soon 
as they fell asleep, began to roll down hill. I had to give 
him leave to shift his position. 

When lying there, it sometimes occurred to me, what a 
transformation it was for these men, full of individuality and 
self-reliance, accustomed always to act upon their own will, 
to so completely subordinate their wills to the wills of other 
men, many of them their neighbors and friends at home. 
But their practical sense had told them that an army differs 
from a mob only in discipline, and discipline was necessary 
for their self-preservation. They had also soon perceived 
that military obedience is a duty enjoined by law, and, in 
obeying orders, they were obeying the law; and, besides, 
their enthusiasm and fire came from the feeling that, like the 
crusaders of old, they were engaged in a sacred cause. 

One day when there was a general bombardment, I was 
told a soldier wished to see me. Under the canopy of ex- 
ploding shell, I found a youth, a boy, lying on his back on 
the ground. He was pale and speechless — there was a crim- 
20 
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son hole in his breast. As I knelt by his side, he looked 
wistfully at me. I said : " We must all die some time, and 
the man is happy who meets death in the discharge of duty. 
You have done your whole duty well." It was all he wanted. 
His eyes brightened, a smile flickered on his lips, and I was 
kneeling beside a corpse. 

Li June, General Blair was sent on a reconnoisance up be- 
tween the Big Black and the Yazoo. General Leggett's 
brigade was in the expedition. One day, when the Twen- 
tieth Ohio was in advance, we came, at a turn in the road, 
upon two old colored people, man and woman, plump and 
sleek, riding mules, and coming toward us* As they caught 
sight of the long column of blue coats, the woman, crossing 
her hands upon her bosom, rolled up her eyes and cried in 
ecstacy, " Bress de Lord ! Bress Almighty God ! Our friends 
is come, our friends is come ! " On the return, we crossed a 
plantation where the field-hands were plowing. The soldiers 
liked mules, and the negroes gladly unharnessed then), and 
helped the soldiers to mount. I said to one, " The soldiers 
are taking your mules." The quick response was, "An* dey 
is welcome to 'em, sar ; dey is welcome to 'em." Men and 
women looked wistfully at the niarching column, and began 
to talk about joining us. Tbey seemed to wait the deter- 
mination of a gray-headed darkey who was considering. 
Presently there was a shout, " Uncle Pete's a gwine, an' I'm 
a gwine, too ! " As they flocked after us, one tall, stern 
woman strode along, carrying a wooden tray and a crockery 
pitcher as all her efl'ects, looking straight to the front. Some 
one asked, "Auntie, where are you going to ? " She answered 
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without looking, " I don't car whicher way I go, so as I git 
away from dis yer place.'^ 

On returning to the lines. General Leggett was transferred 
to command the First Brigade, and I was assigned to his 
vacated place. The saps were made wide and deep enough 
for the passage of artillery, and batteries were constructed 
near the besieged works. General Ransom had a battery 
so close that the embrasures were kept covered by mantelets. 
A gun would be loaded and pointed, and then fired just as 
the mantelet was removed. The first time a gun was fired 
from it a storm of rifle-balls poured through the embras- 
ure. A gunner jumped on the gun and shouted back, " Too 
late!" 

When the working parties carried the saps to the base of 
the works, the besieged used to light the fuses of 6-pound 
shells, and toss them over the parapet. They would roll 
down among the working parties and explode, sometimes 
doing serious damage. A young soldier of Company C, Twen- 
tieth Ohio, named Friend, on deti^ched service in the di- 
vision pioneer corps, devised wooden mortars. A very small 
charge of powder in one of these would just lift a shell over 
the enemy's parapet and drop it within. The shells caused 
much perplexity and annoyance. After the surrender, there 
was much inquiry from the garrison how they were con- 
trived. 

At night it was common practice for the pickets on both 
sides to advance unarmed, and sitting together on the ground 
between the lines pass the night in chat, banter, and high dis- 
cussion. A watch was always left in the lines, and when an 
ofiScer on either side came along on his tour, warning was 
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given, the conference ceased, and the men on both sides 
slipped back to their places. When day came, work was 
resumed. In the latter part of the siege there was little 
desultory firing. The men lay with patient, scrutinizing gaze 
and rifles aimed, and whenever any object appeared above 
the works on either side, a volley of balls whistled by or 
through it. Private Ruggles, of Company H, Twentieth 
Ohio, who performed important service through the war as 
a spy, was presented by General Grant with a Henry rifle. 
Being detached from the regiment, he spent his time along 
the lines sharp-shooting. He would sometimes visit the 
regiment to tell of his exploits. But one day he came to 
me quite dejected, and said, in lugubrious tones, " Colonel, 
I aint had no kind of luck to-day. I haint killed a feller." 

There was much speculation and discussion about certain 
small, explosive sounds that were heard. General Ransom 
and others maintained they were caused by explosive bullets. 
General Logan and others scouted the idea. One day, one 
struck the ground and exploded at Ransom's feet. Picking 
up the exploded shell of a rifle ball, he settled the question. 
After the seige, many such explosive rifle balls, which had not 
been used were picked up on former canip-grounds of the 
enemy. 

When General Sherman was put in command of an army of 
observation to guard our rear against Johnson, my brigade 
was temporarily attached to McArthur's division in Sherman's 
command. The siege went on. Hundreds of cannon cease- 
lessly roared. Small arms sheeted over the space between 
the lines with lead. Rifle balls met in the air and fell to the 
ground welded together. One such pair was sent by General 
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Grant to Washington ; another, picked up by a soldier of the 
Seventy-eighth Ohio, was presented by Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
C. Douglass to the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, in Cincinnati. 

When Logan's second mine was sprung, the end of the siege 
was obviously at hand. Negotiations silenced the combat on 
the 3d of July. The strange silence was oppressive. It 
seemed a boding silence. On the 4th of July, the fortress 
capitulated ; the garrison marched out and stacked arms. 
31,000 men and 172 pieces of artillery were surrendered. 

The same day Sherman moved against Johnson. In a few 
days we heard that, also on the 4th of July, Prentiss had 
bloodily repulsed an assault on Helena, and Lee had with- 
drawn from the dread field of Gettysburg. A week after 
Vicksburg, Port Hudson surrendered, and the Mississippi was 
open to the sea. The crisis of the war was over. The end 
was in sight. To reach it required many days of toil, tribula- 
tion, and endurance ; but victory was in the air ; the triumph 
of the nation was assured. 

Bead January 7, 1885. 
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THE GROWTH OF AN IDEA. 

BY WILLIAM B. HAZEN. 
Late Brigadler-Qeneral U. S. A., Major.Qeneral U.S. V., Chief Signal Officer U. S. A. 

• 

Twenty-four years ago a young officer conceived the idea 
of conveying intelligence, in the field, by means of flag sig- 
nals. He was filled with ardor of his convictions that his 
system would prove a valuable aid in military operations, and 
he lived up to his convictions. He thought of nothing else ; 
he studied the system by day and dreamed of it by night. 
He labored to convince others, both by argument and practi- 
cal example. He stuck to his ideas in the face of indifllerence, 
opposition, and ridicule, and overcame them all. 

Before the close of the war, the system which he had so 
ably advocated and practiced became a fixed necessity in the 
modern practice of arms, and the corps which had been 
organized for the war only was, after its close, re-created on a 
peace basis. 

The idea was very simple in its original shape. It was 
nothing more than to represent to the eye of the distant ob- 
server the letters of the alphabet by certain motions of a 
small flag on a stafl*. The officer was afterward able, by 
means of this small flag, to send long messages in such a way 
as to defy all efi'orts of the enemy to detect the meaning. 
Communication was kept up at all times, in all places, and 
under all circumstances. Space became no obstacle to the 
transmission of intelligence, and distance was practically an- 
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nihilated. The name of the oflScer * became famous through 
his idea ; it need not be written here, for it is well known to 
our Loyal Legion, and to soldiers and scholars every- 
where. 

The Signal Service of today is but the growth of an idea. 
Twenty-four years ago this idea had but one advocate, and 
had to be carefully supported and guarded to insure its life 
against ignorance and oflScial enmity. To-day it gives em- 
ployment to a thousand people and daily benefits to millions. 
The idea is still the same, viz., the rapid transmission of 
intelligence. Then the commander of armies received his 
information and sent his orders and announcements through 
the trained men of the Signal Corps. Now the chief signal 
oflBcer receives, thrice daily, information from every state and 
territory of the Union, and as often gives warning of ap- 
proaching storm, rain, cold, or heat. The victories of peace 
far exceed, in magnitude and moment, those of bloodiest 
war. The elements are the most untiring, unrelenting, and 
dangerous enemies man is ever called to guard against. A 
sudden and severe change in the temperature, coming unex- 
pectedly throughout the United States, will kill more people 
in a day than fall in many battles. One of the duties of the 
Signal Service is to warn the people of this particular danger, 
and those who are in especial danger from this source, the 
aged and infirm, should keep an eye open for the "cold wave*' 



Again, a cyclone, bearing death and destruction in its path, 



* Brigadier-General Albert J. Myer, U. S. A., Chief of the Signal 
Service during the war. 
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may at any moment during certain months of the year, spring 
upon us from the Indian tropics, and sweep the entire gulf 
and Atlantic coasts ; but, thanks to the never-sleeping sen- 
tinels of this Signal Service, this fatal force is rendered 
almost harmless. Its first signs are reported long before it 
breaks upon the " Keys of Florida," and from the *' Pine Tree 
State " to the " Land of Flowers," the red storm flag gives 
warning of the swiftly approaching danger. 

Jack Frost stealthily follows in the footsteps of retreating 
summer, as she takes her way through the corn-fields of the 
great West to the sugar and cotton-fields of the Sunny South, 
but can not elude the watchful vigilance of the soldiers of the 
Signal Service, and many hours' notice of his coming precedes 
him every-where. 

The howling, withering " Norther " sweeps down the slopes 
from the Rockies to the great cattle-raising plains, but not 
with such speed as to arrive unannounced upon the shiver- 
ing herd. The "idea of the flag" is every-where. The 
myriad sentinels on guard throughout the great country 
never sleep, never tire, never relax their constant vigilance 
against the elements. Every movement, every change in 
the enemy's operations, is noted and reported at once to 
head-qnarters ; every-where the most perfect discipline, the 
utmost steadiness and precision, concert and rapidity of 
action are maintained. This perfect system and its grand 
results have been attained by military men, and under mili- 
tary methods. The service is an ideal military institution ; 
a loyal legion ; and its success should be a cause of grati- 
fication to good soldiers every-where. It is the only mili- 
tary organization in the world in which the roll is called 
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every eight hours, day after day, month after month, and 
year after year, and in which none are excused from answer- 
ing to their names ; its ranks hold graduates of the hest 
schools and colleges in the country; and diacharge from 
service is looked upon as a personal calamity. Truly " the 
pen is mightier than the sword," and the best soldier is 
the educated soldier. 

Read January 7, 1885. 
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' OUR MILITARY FUTURE. 

BY CARL A. G. ADAE. 
Late Captain Fourth O. V. C. 

The pleasures of our delightful Loyal Legion meetings 
have largely consisted in again conjuring up before us 
the stirring scenes and incidents in which we were partici- 
pants. The able papers which the Companions have, from 
time to time, contributed, have taken retrospective views of 
the past, and by singling out certain episodes of the war, 
shedding upon them the light of individual experience, have 
served as valuable contributions to the history of the 
gigantic struggle, as it gradually reveals itself through the 
smoke of battle in which war-like events are always shrouded 
for a long time. Seated around the festive board, we no 
longer feel that hesitancy which the true soldier always 
feels in talking of his war experiences to civilians, lest he 
might be charged with a desire to exaggerate his own deeds, 
or even to manufacture them as occasion may demand. When 
we are among Ourselves, where we know that every one ha% 
a war history, there is a delightful freedom from any such 
fear. But outsiders would be equally astonished and amused 
if they could hear how the almost universal tendency among 
the old soldier boys is, instead of discanting on deeds of 
heroism, to pick out those parts of individual war experiences 
which have a humorous side to them, even though they might 
throw a questionable light on their valor. 
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But there is one audience which never grows tired of hear- 
ing of our military services ; it is that composed of our chil- 
dren. Most of us are the happy possessors of them. Bache- 
lors are scarce in the Loyal Legion ; the privations of war, 
amongst which absence from those dearest to us, and the utter 
lack of woman's sweet, softening influence were not the least, 
seem to have exalted the soldier's longing for the joys of a 
domestic fire-side ; and, having become accustomed to doub- 
ling up in the ranks, they are not slow to transfer it to civil 
life. Twice happy those of us who, besides the love of their 
country and their canteen and haversack, also carried with 
them through those long years the love of some dear girl at 
home. I always envied them, having, in my hurry to enlist, 
forgotten to provide myself with the article, and I missed it 
sadly during those weary nights on picket. We might put 
that down as one of the lessons for our military future. 

But to revert to our children ; we have all of us, I dare 
say, got quite tired of telling them our army stories, of 
which they are insatiable. I know that my stock has long 
since run out; my little boy knows them by heart, and 
will say: Papa, tell me again that funny story where your 
regiment all ran away and every body, in spurring back, 
called out. Halt ! Fall in here ! But there is a purpose 
in this, and a deeper meaning. If the military spirit of the 
nation is to be preserved at all ; if the every-day pursuit of 
gain, rendered most keen by the unprecedented competi- 
tion in every path of business or profession, is not, in time, 
to completely overwhelm and drown every vestige of 
martial spirit, there must be some men who will again and 
again remind our people that ^^ eternal vigilance is the 
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price of liberty ;" that no nation,, ho wsoever advantageously 
placed, can long endure unless ever ready to defend itself 
against foreign or internal foe, and that, even measured by 
its value to material prosperity, it pays to foster and keep 
alive a patriotic military spirit. This does not imply the 
keeping together of a separate military -class, clothed with 
all the insolence which, from the old Praetorian Guard 
down, all such organizations have ever exhibited. Far 
from it; but every young man, every prospective citizen 
of this greatest of all republics, must become thoroughly 
imbued with the feeling that he may at any time be called 
upon to take up arms in defense of his country, and that he 
must be ready. Ours is the farthest possible removed from 
what is commonly called a paternal government. I venture 
to assert that there never has been, since man emerged 
from mere tribal relations and formed systematized govern- 
ments, a large agglomeration of civilized beings under the 
form and name of a nation, where such scope has been 
given to individual thought and action, where it has been 
left so completely to the citizens themselves whether to do 
or undo themselves, as in this broad, great country of ours. 
But, noblesse oblige; a man with good stuff in him usually 
does better when put on his honor instead of being closely 
watched; and just in the same way as our liberality as a 
nation, in admitting freely to our shores the comers of all 
nations and from all climes, has been rewarded by this vast 
host of foreigners not preserving their national prejudices, 
but speedily becoming Americanized, and, if any thing, out- 
doing the natives in patriotic sentiment, just so, it is to be 
hoped, that our young men will appreciate the inestimable 
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privilege of not being pressed into an army, officered and 
domineered over by a privileged hereditary class, and that 
they will, of their own volition, hold themselves ever ready 
to take up arms voluntarily in defense of their country. 

To us, dear comrades, naturally falls the task of preserving 
the military spirit and of handing down the records of what 
we did in time of war. It devolves upon us to hold up 
to the youths, who have grown up without a knowledge of the 
war, the proud fact that the people of the United States at 
one time did spring to their arms patriotically ; that this na- 
tion has exhibited the most gigantic military power, on sea 
and on land, that the world has seen in modern times ; and, 
grandest spectacle of all, it was done voluntarily ; that these 
men were not attracted by the hope of possessing booty 
and beauty, as in the wars of the middle ages, nor by a glit- 
tering military establishment like that of Louis XIV., where 
every path of preferment lay through the army ; nor yet, more 
recently, by the irresistibly fascinating personality of a leader 
like Napoleon, with promises of a marshal's baton for every 
soldier ; but simply and solely from patriotism, and from the 
thorough conviction in every breast that the nation shall 
and must be preserved. 

One frequently hears the expression that army societies 
have by this time ceased to have any meaning, and had better 
be discontinued. Such would be the case, if, as such people 
imagine, the object was primarily, self-glorification and mutual 
congratulation. I can truly say that I have never heard less 
of that than at our army meetings. If they accused us of 
having a good time, of intensely enjoying being together, and 
recalling what our worthy commander so aptly termed those 
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golden days, we might plead guilty to the charge. But I do 
claim that this Loyal Legion of ours has also a high purpose 
and import, in never letting our people forget what has been 
done in days gone hf^ not by us individually, but by a fight- 
ing nation battling for its existence. It is to serve the no 
less useful purpose of showing to our young men how men 
can go out, give up years of their life, and fight for their 
country ; that they can return to their homes, resume their 
peaceful occupations, and that their capacity for being good 
citizens, good fathers of their families, has not been impaired. 
It is a proud thing for the Loyal Legion that its members 
need not hesitate to put their civic record side by side with 
their military record. It is a too prevalent notion that in the 
army one must necessarily acquire a large assortment of bad 
habits. All I have to say of that idea is, let any other 
set of men sit at a banquet till three o'clock in the morning, 
and present themselves to their wives in the same condition 
that two hundred Legionaires did the other day ; I defy them 
to do it ! Swear they will a little at times, 'tis true ; but, 
then, even General Washington swore at Lee at the battle of 
Monmouth ; and, if we get old enough, we will wean our- 
selves of that, too. 

But enough of ourselves, so that I may not refute in my 
own pages my assertion that veterans never blow their own 
horns. I will now say a few words as to our military future ; 
the military future of this dear, great country of ours, which 
I am certain never has been loved by its children as it is now, 
after its very existence stood in such terrible jeopardy. It is 
only when we have been in imminent danger of losing a be- 
loved being that we truly wake up to a thorough appreciation 
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of him or her who has been snatched out of the jaws of death. 
For a hundred years our imperishable national anthem, " The 
Star Spangled Banner," has been sung ; that great national 
anthem which was born amidst the smoke and din of battle. 
But it had gradually lost much of its meaning. True, the 
starry banner, in itself a thing of beauty and the most taste- 
ful flag ever gotten up, decorated our housetops and costumed 
patriotic young maidens on festive occasions; bands played 
The Star Spangled Banner with as much vim as ever; but it 
was only when again that banner on a hundred battle-fields 
became obscured with the smoke of a thousand guns ; when 
again the horribly shrieking '* shells bursting in air " fitfully 
illumined our flag, that we again realized its true meaning, 
and never again will we forget it. And let those coming 
after us never forget their glorious inheritance. We are now, 
thanks to a kind Providence, in the profoundest state of 
peace ; no near neighbors to disturb us ; the nation, conscious 
of its strength, can afibrd to disregard petty afironts that may 
be ofi*ered as long as they don't afiect our national honor ; and 
fifty-eight millions of people can devote themselves to the 
pursuits of bodily comfort and wealth, as well as spiritual 
progress, with an exclusiveness which is marvelous, and in the 
history of the world phenomenal. Long may it so continue ! 
But have we a right to believe in the final permanence of this 
happy state of aff'airs? Can we reasonably expect to be 
always exempt from the broil and strife which ever and anon 
convulse other nations ? 

To judge from the frequency with ^hich great wars have 
occurred during the present century, the intervals between 
them, if any thing, becoming shorter and shorter, we are 
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further than ever removed from universal peace — that Utopian 
era of which philosophers and moralists dream ; the lion and 
the lamb seem to be less than ever inclined to lie down side 
by side ; and much of the intense competition which in our 
individual life sets man against man, prevails now-a-days 
among nations. The world is getting so very small, rapidity 
of communication has so completely annihilated distance, that 
what seemed to be insurmountable barriers between countries 
and nations hardly exist now. One nation's back-yard imme- 
diately adjoins that of another. It is true that wars are no 
longer wantonly commenced by the caprice of some despotic 
ruler, or still worse, as has often happened, at the dictate of 
some bad woman who in her turn ruled that ruler. The world 
has got beyond the point where the royal mistress of Louis 
XV., the dazzling Marquise de Pompadour, could plunge 
France into a great war, simply because an offensive remark 
of Frederick the Great had been repeated to her. The wars of 
the future will probably arise from great economic questions — 
matters of finances, tariff, and others, affecting that material 
welfare which nations, as well as individuals, in these latter 
days, seem to be much more concerned in than religious dif- 
ferences or patriotic glory, the factors which, in former ages, 
swaved mankind. 

The partitioning out of the hitherto unappropriated portions 
of the globe, which we see going on now before our eyes, will 
also, in all probability, lead to terrible struggles between the 
nations of Europe. From this we are happily safe. We have, 
one and all of us, long since come to the conclusion that our 
country is quite as large as we want it, and, instead of a desire 
for annexation on our part, I think any of our neighbors wish- 
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ing to join us would have to beg pretty hard to be let in. But, 
through the Monroe Doctrine, we have undertaken to guaran- 
tee the integrity of the whole American continent as against 
European aggressions; and as long as we take that stand, 
we ought not to be entirely unprepared to defend it. 

This, then, leads us up to the question, what are the re- 
sources of our country for offense or defense — what is our 
military future ? I must say, for my part, that any misgiv- 
ings I may have had on that score have been very much 
quieted since an opportunity was given me to observe the 
military of that nation whose military establishment, of all 
others, just now seems the most perfect, and whose army is 
generally conceded to be the largest and most powerful. 
Instead of impressing me with our own helplessness, I came 
away proud and confident, at which you perhaps wonder. 
While on a visit to Germany, three years ago, it so hap- 
pened, by a fortuitous circumstance, that the annual maneu- 
vers of the Eighth German Army Corps, comprising the 
Southern German troops, would take place in the district 
where my father resides, and he, knowing that of all things 
I would take an interest in their military affairs, telegraphed 
for me to Berlin. I would not have missed it for a 
good deal. These maneuvers take place in the fall, after 
most oC the crops have been removed from the fields. The 
organization of the German army being somewhat different 
from ours, I will here state that two regiments form a bri- 
gade, two brigades a division, and two divisions an army 
corps. The infantry regiment has three battalions of four 
companies each, the strength of the company being one hun- 
21 
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dred and twenty-five men on a peace footing, two hundred 
and fifty when mobilized for war, thus giving each regiment 
three thousand men. The regimental bflScers are about the 
same as ours, excepting that there are three majors, one for 
each battalion. The company is oflicered by one captain, or 
hauptmann, one first lieutenant, and two second lieutenants. 
The cavalry regiment is composed of five squadrons of ninety 
horses each on a peace footing, and two hundred in war, 
each squadron having a captain, or rittmeister, one first and 
two second lietenants. 

Of the field artillery, the regiment is composed of two 
divisions (abtheilung), or battalions, of five batteries each, 
one of the five being mounted. These maneuvers are arranged 
on the following general plan : The troops composing the 
army corps leave their garrisons and rendezvous at a given 
point, where they are formed into two divisions of equal 
strength, each having its full proportion of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, pontoon trains, etc., thus forming two 
separate armies, as it were, distinguished from each other by 
the men of the one representing the enemy wearing green 
branches on the spikes of their helmets. The general out- 
line of the campaign is then given out to the officers, which 
consists simply in this : Each day an action is to be fought 
by the two contending armies, one of them making the at- 
tack, and the other defending its ground, but being dri\ en 
back every day some three or four miles. The places where 
the troops are to bivouac after each day's action are desig- 
nated beforehand, and also the point where the maneuver is 
to come to an end, the entire distance to be fought over being 
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about twenty-five miles, and the time to be occupied gen- 
erally one week. 

Within these general orders for the campaign, the com- 
manding oflScers have full latitude for action not only, but 
also the officers commanding companies, batteries, or squad- 
rons are at liberty to use their own judgment, choose their 
positions, avail themselves of the inequalities of the ground, 
make sudden dashes, etc. It is in fact every day a battle, hotly 
contested, and lasting about five hours, using up lots of am- 
munition, not sparing the breath of man or horse, and mak- 
ing the blood of an old soldier tingle with its realism. At 
the close of each day's action all the officers of the division 
are called together, and form a wide circle around the com- 
manding general, receiving praise or censure for the disposi- 
tions they made during the fight. What impresses one 
particularly with the apparent reality of the thing is the 
recklessness with which the troops are operated over those 
carefully tilled fields of South Germany, where the winter 
crops are generally still standing. The damage done is in 
fact always very great, and would, I was told, amount to over 
one hundred thousand dollars for the district — a good deal for 
economical Germany. Immediately after the maneuver, a 
commission appointed by the government goes over the 
whole field of action, appraises the damages sustained by 
the farmers, and pay them in money. All this is consid- 
ered as a matter of course ; borne without grumbling ; and 
when we consider that these sacrifices for the army are 
wrought in a country which is so very economical, and where 
property is so highly appreciated that in war, it is said, they 
would almost as soon lose a man as a horse, it shows what im- 
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mense store they set by their military strength. There is 
murmuring, of course, about their heavy burdens, but at the 
same time every man, woman, and child, seems to be thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of the thing. I closely observed 
the equipment of the troops ; it is of course of the best ; in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery are all armed with the Mauser 
rifle or carbine, probably the best breech-loader now in exist- 
ence. The cavalry horses impressed ihe as being rather light, 
but they, as well as the artillery horses, are the very best 
ones the country affords, and cost, I was told, an average of 
1,000 marks ($250). 

These maneuvers naturally create commotion in the district 
where they take place, and the thousands of young soldiers 
flooding those rural districts can not fail to excite the liveli- 
est interest among the country damsels. It is in fact made 
the occasion of a general holiday, and my mother told me to 
be prepared for poor fare during these days, for no power on 
earth could keep the hired girls at home while the maneuver was 
going on. The field of battle is always thronged, or,' rather, 
hemmed in, by thousands of excited spectators, who, however, 
are treated with the least consideration imaginable. I have 
beaten some hasty retreats in my time while connected with 
the Fourth Ohio Cavalry Regiment, but I don't believe I ever 
made as good time as when at one of these sham battles, when 
a company of infantry suddenly wheeled, and, with fixed bay- 
onets and full battle-cry, charged on a squad of looker-on, 
of which a young lady cousin of mine and I formed part. 
This was funny, at least I suppose it looked so to others, 
but on the same day a more serious accident occurred, when 
a squadron of cavalry charged right over a lot of women, 
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seriously injuring two, and tearing almost every stitch of 
clothing off some others. But what interested me more than 
all else, and what very much astonished me, was the manner 
of fighting. 

I presume it would sound very distasteful to German mili- 
tary men, and would probably be promptly repudiated by them, 
when I state that the Germans have learned a great deal from 
us, and have adopted many features which were first brought for- 
ward during our war, but, as some newspaper men are wont to 
do, without giving credit. As it has been the fashion among 
European military men to speak of our armies as armed mobs, 
and to characterize our battles as bushwhacking on a large 
scale, it gives me very great pleasure to state right here, from 
personal observation, that since^ our war they have made al- 
most a complete change in their infantry tactics ; that in their 
late wars the employment of their cavalry is an almost exact 
copy of what we did here ; that their ambulance service and 
field hospitals, as well as their field signal service, are largely 
our inventions and copied from us. Thirty years ago the 
idea of soldiers fighting while lying flat on the ground, and 
not only taking advantage of every inequality of the ground, 
but hastily digging themselves in, would have been ridiculed 
by German military men ; in fact, they would have probably 
pronounced it rank cowardice. Now, what was my astonish- 
ment to see whole regiments precipitate themselves flat on 
their respective stomachs, hastily digging up a little trench in 
front of them with short-handled spades, which a number of 
each company carry on their knapsacks, and firing away for 
dear life, never letting on that they had learned all that from 
our Atlanta and other campaigns, where rifle-pits were first 
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brought to perfection. Yes, now, instead of their old way 
of standing closely shoulder to shoulder, in a solid mass, to 
shoot and be shot at, they send out their infantry in open 
order, fight on the skirmish line, which was always our boys' 
special delight, and in which the American soldier beats the 
world ; hide on the ground — why, I believe they would hide 
behind trees, if they had many in their country. What does 
their cavalry do ! what were the famous Uhlan incursions 
into France, with their cutting of railroads, blowing up of 
bridges, scaring the people generally, but a reproduction of 
our great cavalry raids under a Kilpatrick, Custer, Stone- 
man, Long, on our side, or of Stuart, Wheeler, and Morgan, 
on the wrong side of the house ? 

This mode of using cavalry, instead of sending it against 
each other to destroy itself in furious and generally result- 
less onslaughts, was clearly first brought out by us. After 
the fighting is over, we first think of the wounded; and it 
is our glory to have brought the ambulance and field hospital 
service to its highest perfection ; in fact, to have created it. 
These are pleasant things for us to know. I know they were 
for me ; and they are important ones at the same time. Com- 
pared with Germany, with its magnificent army of half a 
million men constantly under arms, with its thorough military 
organizations down to the smallest detail, we might well say 
that we have no army beyond the skeleton organization for 
one, and, to the casual observer, might appear to be about as 
completely devoid of military strength as any nation we know 
of. But I do feel more than ever that this nation of fifty- 
eight millions of people, with its magnificent material of men, 
has shown a military aptitude — I might almost say, genius — 
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which is most remarkable and which the world must acknowl- 
edge. A large standing army we do not want, and will not 
have ; but, for all that, the fruits of our last war, in a mil- 
itary point of view, need not be lost ; its lessons ought to be 
perpetuated. 

Our people are apt to regard any thing that looks in the 
leist like war preparations, be it on land or sea, as super- 
fluous. This is going too far; some things can not be created 
in a day nor in a month. Just as we ought to have well- 
equipped vessels of war for any emergency, so our govern- 
ment should, at all times, have at one or more central and 
well-guarded points a supply of the very best small arms and 
ordnance that can be procured, suflBcient for a large army. 
No country produces better fire-arms than ours ; and it would 
be a shame, if, in a future war, we should again be so illy 
provided with them as we were in 1860^ when all the nations 
of Europe dumped their old, superannuated muskets into this 
country to supply the sudden want. The argument that in ten 
years any arms now selected might become obsolete does not 
weigh much, because the expense will be more than made up 
by the immense advantage of being fully prepared. Germany 
threw away the needle-gun and replaced it with the Mauser 
rifle, at heavy expense, and is now experimenting with mag- 
azine rifles, which will, in all probability, be the arm of 
the future. When this country enabled the Turks to cope 
with the Russians, by furnishing them the Martini Henry 
rifle, there is certainly no reason why our government should 
not provide itself with it, or some even better gun, for fu- 
ture service, even if it does take some of the surplus out of 
our treasury. 
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A good militia system is another necessity, to quell internal 
dissensions when they arise, as well as to form a nucleus for 
an army when necessary. As long as most of the individual 
states are so very negligent in this matter, it might be well to 
have some national legislation and some national provisions 
made for an eflScient militia. But I am even more impressed 
with the desirability of having our boys familiarized with 
military drill during their school years ; and the example of 
our sister republic, Switzerland, might well be followed, where 
military training from an early age forms part of a good school 
education. 

To us, my old companions in arms and of the Loyal Legion, 
these subjects come with special force, and deserve our con- 
sideration* For the next twenty years, splendid material for 
the organization and leadership of a future army, in the way 
of experienced old soldiers, will hold out. But that period will 
see the end of them. It will, alas ! see the end of most of us. 
They are passing away, the leaders and Ihe rank and file ; 
even while we are here assembled, the life of the great captain, 
the leader of us all, is trembling in the balance ; and there is 
not a soldier of the old army, who did not feel a pang while 
he read that he who stood unmoved amidst all perils, surpass- 
ing the Iron Duke in unflinching pursuit of a great purpose, 
will have to give way finally before the great silent destroyer. 
To the young men of this nation, we must, then, bequeath our 
patriotism, our sense of duty, and our readiness to bring sac- 
rifices for our common country. Into their hands we must 
put our military future. 

Read March 4, 1885. 
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CUMBERLAND GAP. 

BY B. F. STEVENSON. 
Late Surgeon (Major) Twenty-second Ky. V. I. 

On the 18th day of June, 1861, the rebel military authori- 
ties seized and occupied Cumberland Gap, the most available 
door for military access by the nation to East Tennessee, and 
thus held in check the most loyal portion of the people of that 
state. From this stronghold they made frequent incursions 
into the contiguous mountain counties of Kentucky, which 
may also justly be said to have been the stronghold of loyalty 
to the nation in that state. These raids were generally under- 
taken by marauding bands of midnight plunderers, whose 
chief objects were private gain and the gratification of 
personal malice engendered in the heated political contests 
of former years. In the execution of their fell purposes, 
neither property rights nor the sanctity of human life was 
regarded. 

On the 20th day of October, 1861, the rebels received at 
" Camp Wild Cat,'* in Laurel county, Ky., the first repulse to 
an organized command encountered by them in the mountain 
region of Kentucky. The national troops engaged in this 
action were nominally under the command of General Schoepfi*, 
but they were really commanded by Colonel Theophilus T. 
Garrard, of Clay county, Ky., who had with patriotic ardor 
during the preceding summer recruited and organized the 
Seventh Regiment of Kentucky Volunteer Infantry. His 
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regiment was made up of mountain boys, thoroughly imbued 
with sentiments of devotion to the integrity and unity of the 
nation. 

The^ Seventeenth Ohio and the Thirty-third Indiana Regi- 
ments of Volunteer Infantry were also engaged in the battle. 

The Kentucky troops were undrilled and without a knowl- 
edge of the first rudiments of military discipline or tactics, 
but they were patriotic ; they were woodsmen, and accustomed 
to the use of fire-arms ; they were standing on their own soil, 
and were familiar with all the mountain passes through which 
the enemy could approach them ; and, above all, they were 
burning with anxiety to punish the rebel troops for marauding 
outrages and wrongs perpetrated on their families and their 
friends throughout the entire section, and General Schbepff 
wisely deferred to the opinions and advice of the senior oflScers 
commanding the Kentucky troops. 

The battle, viewed alone, may be regarded as only a skir- 
mish of outposts, but it was important in the results which 
speedily followed. It was the fixed purpose of the rebel 
leaders to drag Kentucky into rebellion against the national 
authorities in despite of the well-settled convictions of the 
people expressed at the polls, and with triumphant majorities, 
on three different occasions during the preceding summer. It 
was the misfortune of the state to have as its chief executive 
oflScer, for the time being, one who was but too willing to sec- 
ond all the ulterior designs of the insurgents, by claiming' 
sovereign power within the state for all local laws over those 
enacted by the National Congress. 

Acting on this theory of state and of national obligation, 
he had already appointed S. B. Buckner to the command of 
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the state guard — a man well known to be a party to the great 
conspiracy against the national government, and he had also 
armed that body in hostility to the government with arms 
drawn from the national workshops. Felix K. ZoUicoffer, of 
Tennessee, was chosen by the rebel authorities as the proper 
agent for the accomplishment of this purpose. He was a man 
of great natural endowments and mental energy, who had 
forced his way from the humble walks of life to a commanding 
position in his state. He had twice represented the Nashville 
district in the National Congress, where, by force of talent 
and deliberative ability, he had won a commanding position. 
On the stump and before the people he had always vehemently 
denounced the heresy of secession as preposterous. His popu- 
larity with the people in the mountain section of Tennessee 
and Kentucky before the outbreak of the rebellion was very 
great. But unfortunately for his fame, when his state, or, 
rather, when the oflScial authorities of his state, in violation of 
constitution and law, and the deliberately expressed will of 
the people, determined to link her fortunes with the fate of 
the Confederacy, and join issues with the Nation in the im- 
pending conflict, General ZoUicoffer consented to abandon all 
the well-settled convictions of his life and join with his ene- 
mies, and the enemies of the government, in the effort to ac- 
complish its overthrow. 

The result of his first essay on the mountain section of 
Kentucky proved to him that the passes into the state were 
better guarded than he was before aware of, and that the 
wrongs which had been perpetrated by prowling bands of 
midnight plunderers had roused in the people a spirit of stern 
and determined resistance to rebel misrule. 
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Following his repulse at Wild Cat, General Zollicoffer fell 
back on his reserves in Tennessee, and after reorganizing 
his defeated force, he attempted at a lower point on the 
Cumberland River to enforce and carry out the programme of 
the Confederate authorities in Kentucky by an occupation 
in force and a subjugation of the people to rebel military 
law. In pursuance of this policy, helmet at Mill Springs, in 
Pulaski county, Ky., on the 19th day of January, 1862, the 
national forces, under command of General George H. 
Thomas. Here the first signal defeat of a rebel army was 
encountered, in the overthrow and route of an army corps, 
together with the death of its commander, slain in battle — 
slain in the prosecution of a cause which had the approval 
of neither his judgment nor his conscience. And here, too, 
was first revealed to the earnest gaze of the nation the great 
qualities for command in the presence of embattled hosts, and 
the still rarer attribute of stern and unyielding tenacity of 
purpose in the progress of battle, which are all possessed by 
General Thomas in so eminent a degree, and which time has 
since developed into grand and majestic proportions. " Re- 
corded honors shall gather round his monument and thicken 
over him. It is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that 
adorn it." 

The rebels still held possession of Cumberland Gap, not- 
withstanding their defeat in the field. As a strategic point, 
it was deemed an indispensable necessity by both of the par- 
ties to the great conflict in which the Nation had unfortunately 
become involved. 

On the organization of the Army of the Cumberland, un- 
der General D. C. Buell, General Thomas was assigned to one 
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of its divisions. A portion of the troops previously under 
his command was still held in the mountain region to re- 
strain and punish predatory incursions and raids into the 
state, and to support the loyal sentiment predominant in 
that section. 

The purpose of the government to take and to hold the po- 
sition was never relaxed, but was held in abeyance only for 
the time being, for what were deemed at that moment more 
urgent and vital considerations. 

The intuitions of men often bear to the future the stamp 
and impress of genius. President Lincoln was a civilian, not 
an educated military man, but his far-seeing military capacity 
enabled him to see at a glance the manifest importance of 
holding with a firm and unyielding grasp this door of en- 
trance to the heart of the Confederacy. It is central in po- 
sition, and from it blows could have been safely dealt out to 
the right or left, as occasion might have demanded. It is on 
the direct and shortest line "from Ohio down to the sea," 
and rebellion could more speedily from this than any other 
point east of the Mississippi River have been bi-sected and 
rent in twain. His proposition to Congress to construct a 
nailitary railroad from Lexington, Ky., to Cumberland Gap 
was made a butt of by the enemies of the government and the 
witlings of the day as an impracticable suggestion. No wiser 
investment of the national resources could have been made 
at that day. But with all his influence with that body, he 
failed to induce Congress to adopt his policy. Could that 
position have been held by the national forces from the day 
it was occupied by General Morgan, June 18, 1862, few 
military critics will venture the assertion that it would not 
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have shortened the duration of the war a full twelve months. 
With it under national control, and linked to the great North 
by a railroad, General Bragg would never have made his ir- 
ruption into Kentucky as he did in August, 1862; or, if 
guilty of such temerity, he would only have passed from the 
state into some of the military prisons of the North. In a 
speech made by that rebel commander at Camp Dick Robin- 
son the day before he issued his order to retreat, he said : 

" Buell is massed on our right and closes access to Nash- 
ville. We whipped him at Perryville, but another such a 
victory will be fatal to us. He is near his supplies and re- 
inforcements ; we are distant from ours. Kentucky won't 
come to our relief. Wallace is in our rear, with the great 
North fully roused and at his back. If we attempt to reach 
Virginia through the mountain passes of Eastern Kentucky, 
we will starve. We are in a jug, and with but a single 
outlet, and that is through Cumberland Gap. We must 
take that route, and take it now, or the last man of us all 
will be captured." 

The troops left in the neighborhood of the Gap on the 
transfer of General Thomas to his new field of operations, 
were the First Brigade of Tennessee Volunteers, under com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Spears, composed of the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Regiments; Second Brigade, 
under command of Brigadier-General Carter, Fifth and Sixth 
Tennessee, and Seventh Kentucky and Forty-ninth Indiana 
regiments of infantry ; Third Brigade, under Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Absalom Baird, U. S. A., composed of the Fourteenth 
and Nineteenth Kentucky, and Thirty-third Indiana regi- 
ments of infantry. A fourth brigade, under command of 
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Colonel John F. DeCourcy, consisting of the Sixteenth and 
Forty-second Ohio, and the Twenty-second Kentucky, 
reached the Cumberland Ford during the first week of May. 

G. W. Morgan, of Ohio, was assigned to the command of 
the district, and honored with a brigadier-generars commis- 
sion. He entered the army of the republic of Texas in Sep- 
tember, 1836, during that revolution, and was three years in 
that service as a private, second ,and first sergeant, second 
and first lieutenant, and at eighteen years of age was com- 
missioned as captain of First Regular Infantry, under Colonel 
Burleson. In the war with Mexico he was colonel of Second 
Ohio Volunteers, serving his first year under General Z. 
Taylor. His second year in the service was as colonel of the 
Fifteenth United States Infantry, serving under General Win- 
field Scott, and was brevetted brigadier-general of United 
States Regular Army for gallant service in action at the bat- 
tles of Contreras and Cherubusco. 

In the civil war General Morgan commanded Seventh Di- 
vision, Army of Ohio, under General Buell ; also, Third Di- 
vision — right wing — Thirteenth Army Corps, and First Army 
Corps, Army of the Mississippi. 

We may safely say that General Morgan is a veteran sol- 
dier and was a commanding ofiScer in three wars. 

General Morgan reached his field of action with his re- 
cruits during the first week in May, and at once assumed 
command. Here the troops were held in camp for daily 
drill, and to accustom them to combined action, until the 
7tb day of June, when the demonstration was made on the 
Gap by a flank movement into Powell's Valley, which was 
the source of subsistence supplies for the rebel force in oc- 
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cupation of the post. The brigades of Generals Spears and 
Carter entered the valley through Big Creek Gap, a pass 
thirty miles west of Cumberland Gap. The other brigades, 
under the immediate command of General Morgan, passed 
ten miles east of Big Creek, through a mere notch or defile 
in the Cumberland Range, which had not been guarded. The 
road on General Morgan's .line ,of march had much of it to be 
made as the army advanced, as it was but following neighbor- 
hood bridle-paths over sharp ridges and through deep ravines, 
where the track of a wheel had never been seen before. The 
troops, however, had stout arms and willing minds, and the 
good work went bravely and rapidly on. 

At noon, on the 11th, the crest of the Cumberland Range 
was attained, and a landscape of unsurpassed beauty was open 
to view. A fertile, cultivated, blooming valley, land-locked 
by mountain ridges north and south, but stretching from east 
to west far as the eye could reach, lay in all the luxuriance of 
teeming ripening fields of grain immediately below us. Dot- 
ted all over with farm-houses and inclosures, with its sylvan- 
fringed stream coiling serpent-like round open fields, now dis- 
closing and now concealing its course behind clumps and 
groves of trees; with the golden harvest, ready for the 
reaper, swaying to the breezes of heaven, catching and giving 
back light and shadow to the eyes of the gazer. To men 
who, during the long, weary, dreary months of winter, had 
been cooped up under canvas, with only bleak and barren 
hills in view, it was a picture to be seen but once to have it 
photographed on the memory ever afterward. 

General Morgan's strategy was well conceived and promptly 
executed. 
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After two reconnoisances, one secret, the second armed, 
General Morgan became satisfied that the Gap could not be 
taken by a direct attack in front without an immense sacrifice 
of life, and he determined to gain the place by strategy, 
rather than by tactics. On the 19th of May, 1862, he tele- 
graphed Buell : " If you will cause a serious demonstration 
to be made against Chattanooga, .the problem of Cumberland 
Gap will be of easy solution." 

This suggestion was several times urged between the 19th 
of May and the 17th of June. 

Smith (Kirby) had an aggregate of force over 20,000, while 
Morgan's efiective strength was about 7,500 bayonets, 22 guns, 
and about 200 cavalry. To cross the mountains seemed to be 
an act of temerity. To compel Smith to withdraw his force 
from Knoxville and Big Creek Gap and go to the defense of 
Chattanooga was a prime necessity, and the diversion made by 
Buell against that place brought that result about. Smith was 
placed in a dire dilemma. Buell's army was not far from Chat- 
tanooga, in the south-west, and Morgan's column in the north- 
east end of Tennessee. Believing that the advance against 
both places were real attacks, and not a feint against one as a 
diversion in favor of the other. Smith regarded East Tennes- 
see as lost to the Confederacy, then ordered the bulk of his 
supplies to Virginia, and prepared to retreat into that state. 
At Knoxville his position was central, and three times within 
ten days he rushed from one place to the outpost of the other. 
General Buell, naturally anxious as to Morgan's movements, 
kept a vigilant eye on his operations, and regarded them as 
hazardous. On June 10th, he telegraphed Morgan that his 
22 
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(Buell's) army in Middle Tennessee was so organized that it 
was impossible to afford him support, and that extended oper- 
ations should not be undertaken. Morgan replied : " When I 
received your telegram it was too late to change my plan ; a 
retrograde movement would be next to impossible. My 
troops are confident and in good spirits ; to fall back would 
demoralize them. Will you pardon me, General, for asking 
whether it is possible to 're-inforce General Negley, so as to 
retain Smith at Chattanooga?*' 

The present fate of East Tennessee depends upon Kirby 
Smith being well occupied with Chattanooga. Buell imme- 
diately telegraphed General 0. M. Mitchel : " General Morgan 
is advancing on Cumberland Gap. Endeavor as much as pos- 
sible to keep your force in an attitude to threaten Chattanooga 
and occupy the attention of Kirby Smith." He also tele- 
graphed Morgan : " General Negley has been withdrawn from 
before Chattanooga, but General Mitchel is instructed as far 
as possible to keep his troops in position to threaten that 
point, as he was previously advised. You will have to depend 
mainly upon your own ability to meet the force opposed to 
you." On June 15th, Captain James D. Fry, chief of staff, 
telegraphed Morgan : " General Buell desires to know what 
you propose to do, and where you are going to concentrate 
your troops." To which telegram Morgan replied, June 17th: 
" My division is concentrated. I have reliable information 
that Kirby Smith and Barton are marching to attack me. If 
possible, have a serious feint made on Chattanooga. My 
command has overcome almost insurmountable diflSculties. I 
hope to attack the enemy early to-morrow morning. My ob- 
ject is to beat the enemy in the field and then take Cumber- 
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land Gap. I regret to have caused any inconvenience to 
General Buell, but hope he will cause a strong diversion 
against Chattanooga this morning and to-morrow." But there 
was no battle. Smith believed that the Gap would be taken, 
and ordered Stevenson to evacuate that . stronghold, which 
was done ; and four hours afterward Morgan took possessionj 
and the Stars and Stripes were unfurled on the highest pin- 
nacle of the mountain. 

In his report, Morgan says : "At one o'clock this morning, 
my command took up the line of march from our last position 
in front of Rogers' Gap, to attack Generals Stevenson and 
Barton at this place; but the enemy commenced retreating 
on yesterday afternoon, and his rear-guard left only four 
hours before our arrival. After two weeks of maneuvering, 
we have taken the American Gibraltar without the loss of a 
man. To do it, I had to abandon my base of supplies and 
depend upon foraging on the enemy. In no country and in 
no age were greater obstacles overcome by an army marching 
with cannon." 

The Cumberland Range, au offshoot from the Allegheny 
Mountains, constitute that series of high hills, rather than 
mountains, which form the natural boundary between the 
States of Kentucky and Tennessee. It is an elevated plateau, 
or high range, cut here and there by deep chasms or chan- 
nels. The range reaches a mean elevation of two thousand 
feet from the low land and valleys on either side, and trends 
from north-east to south-west. Throughout its entire extent, 
the vast power of the upheaval force by which the chain was 
elevated is displayed in a wonderful degree. It belongs in its 
formation to the carboniferous period of the geological era, 
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and presents strata of sandstone hundreds of feet in thick- 
ness, dislocated, rent, and thrown into every imaginable angle 
and dip to the horizon. The Gap, a cleft in the chain at a 
point where the convulsive action of the upheaval had left 
only a narrow spinal ridge as a connecting isthmus between 
expanded bodies, and so narrow that wagons descending 
either way lock wheels on the same level space. The chasm 
is nine hundred feet below the point of highest elevation on. 
the left, as one approaches it from the north, and it converges 
to a width barely sufficient for a roadway. The pinnacles on 
either side, clearly defined and in bold relief, stand in bleak 
and barren grandeur and desolation, having been almost en- 
tirely denuded of forest and shrub in obedience to military 
necessity. Huge masses of sandstone lie scattered in pro- 
miscuous confusion over the surrounding surface, and to the 
spectator it seemed as if the genii of ruin had here fought out 
one of their Titanic battles with great masses of sandstone 
wrenched from the mountain side as missiles. The roads 
from the valleys on either side wind and zigzag their way up 
the eleven hundred feet of elevation to reach the Gap, and 
are commanded throughout by earth- work fortresses erected 
at appropriate positions on the heights above. To a tyro 
in military science, it presented all the characteristics of an 
invulnerable natural fortress. Its strength is its weakness. 
Situated in the midst of a bleak, barren, untilled mountain 
region, and requiring a heavy force to man it, because of its 
vastness, and having to rely on a distant' point for its subsist- 
ence, its armament, and its munitions of war, it is liable at 
any moment to have its communications broken, and its sup- 
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plies cut off, when it must of necessity be abandoned or fall 
an easy prey to a foe powerful enough to invest it. 

Koaming over the hills and through the abandoned camps 
of the enemy, in company of a messmate, and before the 
coming up of our troops, we found the following morceau of 
rebel humor in one of the abandoned tents. The truth of its 
most material allegation, our short supplies, gave point to 
its wit : 

FOR A YANKEE SURGEON. 

MT LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

Whereas, In the fortunes of war, it may soon be neces- 
sary for me to bid adieu to the climate, scenery, and crystal 
fountains of Cumberland Gap; therefore, to the first Yankee 
surgeon who plants his foot on the threshold of my deserted 
quarters, I will, devise, and bequeath : 

Item Ist. — All my interests and rights to said premises, 
together with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging. 

Item 2d. — I further desire and direct that the said Yankee 
surgeon shall have free and unmolested control and use of all 
the old clothes, bottles, blankets, and medicines left on the 
aforesaid premises. 

Item 3d. — Knowing that the above-mentioned Yankee sur- 
geon has for some time past subsisted on half rations, badly 
prepared, and in consequence of which his health may suffer, 
I further desire and direct that he may have unrestrained con- 
trol, and be sole proprietor of a small cooking-stove, a few 
paces hence on the hillside, where the testator has often eaten 
and enjoyed well-cooked buscuit, beef, bacon, mutton, tarts, 
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etc., regretting, however, that the usages of war will not per- 
mit me to leave him a supply of these articles. 

Item 4th. — I hereby revoke all previous testaments. 
In witness whereof, I hereunto set my hand and affix my 
seal. R. B. Gardner, [seal.] 

Attest : Asst. Surgeon Sd Georgia Battalion. 

W. J. Carmichael. 
Henry J. Burton. 

If the testator and his subscribing witnesses have escaped 
the casualties of battle and the diseases of camp life, it may 
afford them some pleasure to learn that the jeu d' esprit came 
direct to the hands of a Kentucky Yankee surgeon, who would 
esteem it a pleasure to grasp each of them by the hand, and 
round the social board compare notes of bygone times, figt* 
over battles again, " show how fields are won," and in the 
bright hopes of the future greatness and glory of our common 
country, bury in the deep sea of forgetfulness all memory of 
past strife, contention, and bitterness. 

General Morgan held possession of Cumberland Gap j^s^ 
three months, during which period much labor was expended 
and valuable additions made to the defensive works. Boads 
were improved and new ones made to facilitate movements 
from fort to fort. And under the supervision of Lieutenant 
Craighill, of the Engineer Corps, a series of case-mated 
bomb-proof earth-works were erected at the base of the 
mountain on the south side of the Gap, guarding all the ap- 
proaches from that direction, each one of which was in turn 
commanded by one on its flank and rear up to the defenses 
of the Gap proper. The task of supplying from ten to twelve 
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thousand men with subsistence, arms, ammunition, clothing, 
and grain and forage for stock by the army wagon, with the 
base of supply one hundred and thirty miles distant, will 
never be found a desirable one, and in the then condition of 
the country it was a most onerous and perplexing duty. Dur- 
ing the month of July, John Morgan headed one of his raids 
into the state, and was on the line of our supplies. The 
rebels at that early day outnumbered us on the Tennessee side 
of the Gap, and thus cut oflF all supplies of forage for ani- 
mals. 

Foraging in force was not unattended with danger, as 
DeCourcey's brigade, two thousand strong, came near being 
surrounded and cut off on the 6th of August, at Tazewell, 
Tenn. Only gallant fighting and skillful handling prevented 
its capture by a three-fold greater force of the enemy. 

The gravest positions are at times accompanied by ludi- 
crous scenes, which tend to relieve their gravity, and occa- 
sion amusement to the soldiery. The battle of Tazewell was 
fought just south of that town. In falling back the troops 
all filed through its main street. The Twenty-second Ken- 
tucky was in the rear. It was not running, only making good 
quick-step time. The town is in a deep valley, and on the 
hills on each side were the batteries of the opposing hosts, 
which were worked to their utmost activity, whilst the rear 
was being pressed by the pursuing enemy. Near the center 
of the town a great tall, obese, " sable sister," in the undress 
uniform of the laundry brigade — a sleeveless bodice and a 
red flannel petticoat, which, like " Wee Nanny's cutty sark," 
was in "longitude sorely scanty," — emerged from a side 
street. Bubbling all over with excitement, and gesticulating 
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wildly, she screamed at the top of her voice, "OA, oh! you 
Yanks is skeedadling^ is youV^ She exposed to the profane 
gaze of the soldiery an amazing extent of rotund nudities. 
The grotesque humor of the situation was sufficient to have 
provoked an audible smile under the ribs of death. 

COINCIDENCES OF THE WAR. 

At the battle of Tazewell, the Twenty-second Kentucky 
and the Twenty-second Tennessee Regiments of Infantry were 
arrayed in line of battle against each other. Ten months 
later, at the siege of Vicksburg— a week before the strife 
there ended — a truce was called, and the officers in the rebel 
works immediately in front of the trench occupied by the 
Twenty-second Kentucky came on the neutral ground, and 
one of them, addressing Colonel Lindsay, asked, "What regi- 
ment have you here ?" and learning that it was the Twenty- 
second Kentucky, exclaimed : " Now, that beats hell ! Last 
year, at Tazewell, we were in line against each other, and 
there my regiment received the hardest blow it has had in the 
service ; and now we are face to face again, and in a few days 
we shall all have to surrender to Grant." 

In August, General Bragg made his inroad into Kentucky. 
Kirby Smith, passing in through Big Creek Gap, formed the 
right wing of his army, and he occupied our line of communi- 
cations with Lexington, Ky., thus cutting oflF all supplies. 
On the 29th of that month, he delivered a crushing blow to 
the troops under command of General M. D. Manson, who 
confronted him near Richmond with a few regiments of un- 
drilled recruits. Defeat was inevitable. For weeks anterior 
to this date, the troops at the Gap had been on half rations, 
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and the horses and mules were making the air resonant with 
indications that they were suflFering with the pangs of hunger. 
All the fields of growing corn in available distance had already 
been cut up and fed to the stock, in the milk stage. They 
could not be turned loose to browse, without the danger of 
having them stampeded and lost in the ravines and dense 
jungles of undergrowth which covered the surface of the sur- 
rounding country. 

On the 8th of September, DeCourcey's brigade, two thou- 
sand strong, with Captain Foster's (First Wisconsin) battery, 
were ordered to Manchester, in Clay county, Ky., fifty miles 
north of the Gap, with orders to accumulate at that point all 
the subsistence and forage supplies to be procured ; but instead 
of accumulating stores, they had a hard struggle to supply 
their immediate daily wants. On the 14th, a survey of all 
the subsistence in store at the Gap was ordered, when it was 
ascertained that not more than ten days of half rations re- 
mained on hand. 

Telegrams of the day, purporting to proceed from General 
Morgan, and saying that he had sixty days of rations, were 
published. These deluded the world, and may to some extent 
have deceived high public functionaries. 

For weeks previous to the evacuation, the rebels held his 
only line of telegraphic communication in their hands. 

Under these circumstances, a conference with the com- 
manders of brigades was called, and the emergencies of the 
situation were laid before the board. 

General Morgan had at the Gap twelve thousand men to 
subsist. He held a vast amount of government property 
for which he was responsible. He had thirty pieces of 
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cannon, a number of them Parrot guns, much coveted by 
the rebels, as superior to any possessed by them. He had 
a ten-thousand stand of muskets, with all their accouter- 
ments, in store. He had all the horses, mules, wagons, am- 
bulances incident to the service with such a body as he com- 
manded. He was shut up, cut off from all communication 
with the government, without the remotest intimation from 
the authorities as to how or when he might probably be suc- 
cored. . 

He was two hundred and thirty miles from the Ohio River. 
If the attempt were made, then and now, to reach that re- 
gion, while his stock had some remaining strength, he might, 
peradventure, get through. 

If they remained until the animals were further reduced 
by active starvation, it would be but to surrender, not alone 
the position, but all his army, as prisoners of war, and all 
his material into the hands of rebels. 

Head-quarters, Cumberland Gap, 
September 14, 1862. 
A council of war, convened by Brigadier-General Morgan, 
commanding the forces at Cumberland Gap, assembled at 
head-quarters at 11 A. M. to-day. Present : Brigadier-General 
Morgan, commanding, Brigadier-General Spears, Brigadier- 
General Baird, Brigadier-General Carter; the brigade of 
Colonel DeCourcey absent on detached service. The pro- 
ceedings were opened by General Morgan stating in detail 
the information in his possession relating to the position and 
numbers of the Union and rebel forces in Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and as to the probabilities of succor, both of 
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men and sapplies, reaching this post, and the condition of 
the troops as to supplies of food, clothing, and ammuni- 
tion. General Morgan stated that the council was convened 
to consider the question of remaining at the Gap or evacu- 
ating the position, and that he should be governed by the de- 
cision of the council, so far as that question was concerned. 

After a free interchange of opinion, it was agreed unani- 
mously that, in view of all the circumstances of the case, the 
the position should be vacated. 

(Signed), Geo. W. Morgan, Brigadier- General^ 

J. G. Spears, Brigadier- General, 
A. Baird, Brigadier- General, 
S. P. Carter, Brigadier- General. 
W. P. Craighill, l8t Lt. Bug's, U. S. A., 

Recorder of Council, 



•Statement of subsistence stores on the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, the day of evacuation, submitted to the council of war 
by Brigadier-General Morgan : 



50.384 lbs. bacon 12, 



000 men, 5| days' rations. 



336 bushels beans (moldy) " *' 15 

9,000 lbs. rice " " 7} 

1,300 lbs. sugar " " } 

19,230 lbs. coffee •• " 16 

11,860 lbs. mixed vegetables ** '• 17 

3,630 lbs. dessicated potatoes ** " 3i 

5,650 lbs. soap. 

73 barrels salt (wasted by exposure). 

295 gallons vinegar. 

G. M. Adams, Commissary of Subsistence, U. S, A. 
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General Morgan had been compelled to send his horses — 
artillery and cavalry — to the rear to save them from starva- 
tion. In addition, it should be stated that for three weeks 
not a pound of subsistence stores had reached the post ; the 
mules lived by browsing, and it had been the General's pur- 
pose to kill and salt them down, to enable him to hold out ; 
but, although the commissary's books showed seventy-three 
barrels of salt, investigation developed the fact that, from ex- 
posure, the salt had melted away, until it was estimated that 
not more than eighty pounds per barrel remained, and the 
retreat became inevitable. 

These were the considerations and this the pressure under 
which the conference with his subordinates was called. After 
a full and free interchange of opinions, it was unanimously 
decided that the post should be abandoned. This conclusion 
was reached with reluctance by all, as the position was re- 
garded as of indispensable strategic importance to the na- 
tional cause. 

The troops under General Morgan trusted with implicit 
faith in his judgment and skill, and they entertained un- 
bounded confidence in their ability to repulse any direct 
assault the enemy might make on the stronghold, and to 
them the order of evacuation was a source of chagrin and 
mortification. 

It may comport with the sense of justice of the author of 
the "American Conflict," Mr. Greeley, to sneer at General 
Morgan and his advisers for " engaging in a precipitate race 
from the post,"* but reasonable, candid meil, willing to do 



* When this paper was written Mr. Greeley was living. 
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justice to all parties, will not be found such swift witnesses 
to impeach the judgment of contemporaries in situations 
calculated to test the discretion and firmness of the most 
resolute and determined. 

On the 15th and 16th the forts were mined, and all things 
held in readiness for the work of destruction. Huge masses 
of sandstone were at various points detached and made ready 
for a blast of powder to turn them into the road, and at 
other points the roads were mined and great pits blown out 
after the rear-guard had passed. During the 17th, the 
heavy guns captured with the post, together with two thirty- 
pounder Parrotts, were rendered useless. And at sundown 
that day the head of the retreating column passed through 
the Gap from the Tennessee side of the works. At 2 a. m. 
on the 18th, the rear filed out, leaving only Captain Wm. F. 
Patterson and his squad of pioneers to spring the mines and 
accomplish the work of destruction. His orders were to re- 
main forty minutes after the rear had passed before applying 
the torch. The night was moonless, and the heavens over- 
cast with clouds, shutting out the feeble rays of the glimmer- 
ing star-light, and darkness and gloom brooded over mountain 
and valley. 

On the expiration of the appointed time, and at an agreed 
signal, the mines were in rapid succession exploded, and be- 
tween the detonations which shook mountain and valley a 
debris of earth and sandstone was rained over the hill-sides. 
The destruction of the commissary buildings and the maga- 
zines was left for the last sad act. The burning of these 
illuminated the road for miles on the retreat. The supply 
of shot and shell was large, and the intermittent explosion 
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of the latter continued until the head of the column was 
miles away, and sounded so much like a hotly contested 
battle that it was repeatedly halted to ascertain that the rear 
was not assailed by pursuing and exultipg rebels. 

General Morgan reached Manchester on the 19th, and 
here the first pause in the retreat occurred, the entire column 
remaining en bivouae for two days to call in all detachments, 
and to strip for the fight or foot-race, whichsoever it might 
prove to be. 

And here for the first time was witnessed by many of the 
soldiers the swift, stern, rigorous justice of martial law. A 
private of the Seventh Kentucky Infantry wantonly killed a 
comrade. He was known to be actuated by malice, as he 
had indulged in previous threats. The homicide wa« com- 
mitted on Friday. Saturday a court-martial convened, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced him to death, and on Sunday he 
was shot to death as a murderer in the presence of the as- 
sembled army. 

Early on Sunday night, the 21st, the work of destruction 
was resumed. A hundred army wagons had accumulated at 
Machester. There were no animals to take them through, 
and they were burned. 

At 1 A. M. on the 22d the march was resumed. The 
brigade to which the writer belonged was assigned to the rear 
of the column, and his regiment was in the rear of the 
brigade. The pickets had all been called in. The rebels 
were believed to be close on us, and we were in momentary 
expectation of an attack. Only those who have passed 
through such an ordeal can realize the quickened appre- 
hension, the painful hours of suspense which intervened 
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from the time when the head of the column commenced to 
stretch out its slow length over the rough, narrow, obstructed 
road of the dark valley, through which the first portion of the 
march lay. The east was dappled with the approach of dawn 
before the rear moved. Such hours of anxiety are infinitely 
more trying to the courage and constancy of the soldier than 
the direct call to battle. The order of retreat assigned to 
each brigade a battery of artillery, and the guns being of 
longer range than any the rebels brought against us, they 
were kept at long range. 

A heavy rebel force under General Stevenson, who had 
invested the Tennessee side of the Gap, took possession of it 
on our evacuation, and detachments from his command hung 
on our rear and picked up stragglers. John Morgan's cavalry 
harassed our front and flanks at all available points. Once 
we were assailed in the rear, and once they attempted to mass 
on our front and arrest the onward march, but they were 
readily repulsed. * 

The rebels holding possession of the blue grass region and 
all the thickly settled portions of the state, the line of retreat 
was confined to the mountain or hill region of Eastern Ken- 
tucky, and across the upper portion of the Cumberland, Ken- 
tucky, and Licking Rivers, and the spurs of the Cumberland 
Mountain Range which dips down between them. The roads 
of this region, every-where imperfect before the rebellion, had 
now become by neglect almost impassable. Bridges were 
every-where burned or torn up in front of the advancing 
column, but fords were speedily found across the spent 
streams. Trees were felled across the mountain roads at nar- 
row passes where they could not be flanked; but Captain 
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Patterson and his pioneer corps, armed with axes, cross-cut 
saws, and with blocks and tackle, removed all obstructions in 
half the time it required to place them in the line of our 
march. The ringing blows of the ax and the crashing sound 
of falling trees were heard day and night in our advance. 

It seemed to be the policy of the people of this entire dis- 
trict to cut oflF all means of inter-communication with the out- 
side world. To keep the roads in good condition only invited 
attack by marauding guerrilla bands, who swept every thing 
before them with unsparing rigor. 

To the civilian, it may seem strange to learn that block and 
tackle and cross-cut saws were made a portion of the arma- 
ment of a mountain fortress; but to these instruments, 
wielded by stalwart arms and guided by sound judgment, was 
the safe accomplishment of the retreat to a great measure due. 

On the second day out from Manchester, the 23d, the last 
rations were issued, consisting of a pound or two each of 
flour, sugar, and coffee to each mess, and on the evening of 
the same day, a small herd of beef cattle, which were driven 
in the rear of the column, was captured by John Morgan's 
cavalry. 

The disturbing effect of the war on the labor of the country 
was every-where visible along the line of march. Farms were 
untilled, and the fields were in fenceless desolation and over- 
grown with weeds — their occupants seemed anxious to exhibit 
only the evidence of their poverty. Little patches of com, 
all the visible means of subsistence for families during the 
approaching winter, were consumed in a single night. The 
grain had passed from the milk to the semi-solid state of the 
matured ear, and was grated into meal on extemporized 
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graters made by punching holes through the tin plates of the 
soldiers, each mess having two or three of them. Cooking 
utensils we had none, except our tin cups and coffee pots. 
Our com meal was baked into hoe cakes on smooth heated 
.stones, or into ash pone, the sweetest method of cooking corn 
meal. Every edible along the line of march in view was 
gobbled up on sight. The writer recalls the amusement ex- 
cited in witnessing the robbery of three stands of bees beside 
the road. A soldier approaching each hive, boldly threw it 
on his shoulder and marched off, with the open end of the 
hive in the rear. The bees swarming out, flew back to the 
former site of the stands, to find themselves houseless and 
homeless. 

Evidence of the confusion worse confounded in military 
affairs, both national and rebel, was apparent during this re- 
treat. Humphrey Marshall's rebel command — five or six thou- 
sand strong — camped near West Liberty, Morgan county, Ky., 
on the 22d of September, marching west under stringent or- 
ders to aid in intercepting General G. W. Morgan, at Mount 
Sterling, and on the ensuing night, the 23d, General Morgan's 
force occupied the same camping ground, marching north, 
each commander anxious to avoid a passage at arms just 
then — Morgan because it would have given time for the rebels 
to concentrate a superior force on him, and Marshall because 
of our superiority in numbers and equipments. 

General Morgan's force ran the gauntlet of two hundred 

and thirty miles, with the foe in front and rear, and on his 

flanks, reaching the Ohio River at the town of Greenup on the 

8d of October. On the 4th the troops crossed into Ohio at 

23 
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Wheelersburg, and went into camp at Portland, Jackson 
county, where they remained en bivouac for two weeks for 
rest, and awaiting supplies and equipments. 

General Morgan brought with him the greater portion of 
the heavy ordnance held at the Gap ; and, best of all, he. 
brought out 12,000 seasoned troops with their morale pre- 
served, and ready at other and distant points to aid in the 
vindication of the dignity, the honor, and the rights of the 
Nation. 

General Morgan was censured for the abandonment of the 
post with acerbity, and the Chief-of-Staff of the United States 
States Army, General Halleck, in his report on the general 
situation, under date of January 1, 1863, was pleased to refer 
to it as " the unexpected abandonment " of a post which he 
was instructed to hold at all hazards. 

This criticism of General Halleck amounted to a blunder. 
Morgan's division reached the Ohio River October 3, 1862, 
and General Halleck directed Major-General Wright, then 
commanding the Department of Ohio, to investigate and re- 
port the causes which led to the evacuation of Cumberland 
Gap. On the 15th of October, General Wright made his re- 
port to General G. W. Cullum, chief of General Halleck's 
staff, as follows : 

" While the evacuation of the Gap is to be regretted, I do 
not see how, with starvation staring him in the face, and with 
no certainty of relief being afforded, he could come to any 
other conclusion than the one he arrived at. 

" The march of General Morgan from Cumberland Gap to 
the Ohio River was most successfully accomplished, and reflects 
much credit on him and his officers for the skill with which it 
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was conducted, and on the men for the cheerfulness with 
which they bore the hardships of a toilsome march, of over 
two hundred miles, on scanty fare, over a country aflFording 
little subsistence, and often for long marches an inadquate 
supply of water." 

This report was in the hands of General Halleck's chief- 
of-staff two and a half months before his annual report of 
January 1, 1863, was written. The report of General Wright 
may not have been brought to General Halleck's attention. 

General Morgan had addressed a letter to the Adjutant- 
General of the Army, asking an investigation of his action 
in vacating Cumberland Gap at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment. Adjutant-General Kelton replied, December 20, 1862 : 
** Your communication having been submitted to the General- 
in-Chief, I am directed to say that Major-General Wright 
was directed, some time since, to investigate and report the 
facts concerning that affair. If that report should be satis- 
factory to the War Department, no other proceedings will be 
required, and you will be exonerated from all blame." 

On the 4th February, 1863, General Wright called the at- 
tention of General Halleck to his report of October 15, 1862, 
and General Halleck said to General Wright, under date of 
February 8, 1863 : " Your letter of the 4th inst. is just re- 
ceived. In this, and your former letter, you fully exonerate 
Brigadier-General Morgan from all blame in abandoning 
Cumberland Gap. No further investigation will therefore be 
made. The facts justified General Morgan's retreat." 

Audacity and dash in battle often accomplished wonders ; 
a retreat, however, tests the mettle of a commander. This 
one was conducted with sleepless vigilance and with untiring 
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energy. The enemy was met at all points and foiled, and the 
many obstructions placed in the way of the onward march 
were speedily overcome. 

And now to say that a retreat of such a distance was ac- 
complished in thirteen marching days, with the loss of but 
two soldiers slain, and with no loss of material en rouiey is a 
high tribute to General Morgan. 

The influence of mountain ranges in forming the thoughts 
and directing the actions of men has been the subject of philo- 
sophical inquiry to the historian. 

The Cumberland Range, an offshoot from the great Alle- 
gheny Mountains, thrust as a wedge between the cotton- 
growing states of the South and the grazing and cereal states 
of the middle section, is a district of country unsuited for the 
profitable cultivation of the products of slave labor. 

The early emigrants to that elevated region carried with 
them to their chosen homes the sentiments of personal and 
political freedom engendered in the great revolutionary strug- 
gle through which they had passed. They had witnessed in 
the fertile lowlands the oppressions and wrongs inevitably in- 
cident to slavery, and they impressed on their offspring its 
bitter fruits, alike to the dominant race, and to the patient, 
suffering, abject beings held in subjection. 

The battle cry of the Moslem through centuries of carnage 
has ever been, " The Koran or the sword ;" that of our revo- 
lutionary fathers was, " Give me liberty or give me death ;" 
with the rebels it was, " Give us slavery or perish the gov- 
ernment.'' 
The Nation accepted the defiant gage of battle, and, rising 
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in the dignity and majesty of its might, trampled out the 
oflFensive claim. 

The result achieved vindicates God's providential control 
over human action and human government, and has estab- 
lished personal manhood rights on the broadest and most im- 
mutable foundations — his sovereign justice and the will of a 
regenerated people. 

" Flere the free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb its swiftness in the forward race? 
Far, like the comet's way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untraveled path of light 
Into the depths of ages, we may trace 
Distant the brightening glory of its flight 
Till the receding rays are lost to human sight" 

Bead June S, 1885. 
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AFIELD WITH THE ELEVENTH ARMY CORPS AT 
CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

BY OWEN RICE. 
Late Captain Company A, One Hundred and Fifty-third Pa. Y. I. 

In the calm light of recent adjastments, now that an almost 
implacable prejudice has given place to the spirit of patient 
inquiry, and passion has spent its rage, no specious ex parte 
plea will be permitted to embarrass the truth of history. 
"What are the attested facts in regard to the part of the 
Eleventh Army Corps in the battle of Chancellorsville ?" is a 
question which, in justice to the living and our holy dead, 
demands more ingenuous and cogent answer than stale calum- 
nies, first devised * and now only more mildly reiterated by 
the corps commander. 

Not merely the exaltation of an extenuating episode, how- 
ever brilliant, but the rather a candid review of all of the 
antecedent and material events of May 2, 1863, will dignify 
and requite the inquiry. 

The still current popular belief in regard to this disaster, 
based on captious reports stinging with the envy of a blacken- 
ing frost, is, that this corps was almost wholly German in na- 



* Commencing with a council of war, convened before the retreat, at 
which General Howard voted to remain and fight, "because," he 
alleged, " his corps had behaved badly, and he wished to give it an op- 
portunity to redeem its reputation." 
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tionality; that it had become demoralized and vindictive 
because of the removal of Sigel, its preferred commander ; 
that it was posted and patrolled as skillfully and advan- 
tageously as any other division in the field ; and yet, precipi- 
tately gave way en masse, and thus, without urgent cause, 
imperiled the Nation's life at a most critical juncture of the 

war, when 

" God himself seemed dumb, 

And all his arching heavens were in eclipse;" 

and when, lightly esteeming the invincible majesty of the 
Union arms, maritime Europe stood prepared to cast the 
tribute of its open aid and sympathy before the standards of 
the first presumptive victor. 

A candid examination into the nativity of the personnel of 
the corps, at this time, discloses, undeniably, that little more 
than one-third was German or of foreign lineage in file and 
command, and only a small percentage of these had not been 
naturalized. The ratio of nationality, thus determined, as cer- 
tainly shifts the burden of vindication upon the native major- 
ity, who emulously wore the crescent badge. Before essaying 
this, however, a hurried analysis of the elements of the Ger- 
man contingent may not be inopportune, because it has been 
individually assailed in respect to this disaster. 

If " the English language went to a feast of words and 
stole the leavings," as Hazlett has somewhat tartly declared, 
and is attested by its predatory growth, must not the lingual 
digestion of the German have been fairly appalled by the un- 
couth verbal cookery and slangous condiments that greeted 
his enlistment in the People's War ? The kaleidoscopic lan- 
guage was, almost insuperably, a perplexing and changeful 
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barrier between himself and his ultra-English comrades. 
And again, the German -had been nurtured and trained, in 
severe schools, to a sort of stalwart impersonation of frozen 
military proprieties ; but his average American comrades saw, 
above all this, only the towering majesty of the ludicrous, and 
treated it With hoiden levity and sportive affront. Both the 
over and the under-done soldiership held its own with avidity. 

But, aside from these and kindred disharmonies growing out 
of race-culture, the great majority of the Germans were 
quick with the spirit of the hour, and their Uan was impaired 
only by the perplexity of their associations. 

That among them was found a small minority, over-tenacious, 
and that with all the vehemence of Teutonic character of the 
asserted superiority of the military systems of the Father- 
land, is undoubted. An undisguised idolatry of both their 
martinetisms and their servility still venerated the traditions 
of B.ossbach. But this doubly alien element always gave way 
in action, and soon became a by-word and a reproach, obnox- 
ious even to its own native countrymen. 

Another notable minority element comprised the soldiers of 
fortune — those errant adventurers recognized in every pro- 
tracted war, and whose chief credentials are their &an and 
daring. Typical of this class was Salm-Salm, who, with his 
regiment, had been mustered out of the service shortly before 
the opening of this campaign, but whose martial indiosyncra- 
sies were reflected by many who still remained among us. 

Always conspicuous, and yet under self-command; now 
foremost and now unhorsed in the hurdle-races with which 
Sickles, Warren, Collis, and all of the quick blood of the 
Army of the Potomac, had beguiled the tedium of the pre- 
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vious winter; again, at the imperial court of Mexico, the 
dashing chief of the undaunted Foreign Legion, that last 
allied the deserted Austrian ; full soon the volunteer leader of 
every bloody midnight sortie, foremost to defy the beleaguered 
desperation and inevitable downfall of empire at Queretjiro ; 
once more an American soldier, when, at the call of his superb 
American wife, Mr. Seward's little bell unbarred for him the 
vengeful prison doors, from which, on a glorious June morn- 
ing, Maximilian, Meija, and Miramon had been led forth to 
expiate their treason to the Republic ; until, at last, when at 
Gravelotte, the re -invested Prussian Hussar went down in 
splendid death before the French mitrailleurs, was he not, 
always, the very beau-ideal of a soldier — was he not true to 
the symbols and inspirations of every cause that he espoused ? 

And what of Schurz, Steinwehr, Hecker, Bushbeck, Von 
Gilsa — ^undoubted representatives, these, of the large majority 
of the German element of the corps ? 

Embittered by the gibes of malice. 

They bore defeat like /^ods — 

And such defeat! Or wrong, or right, 

It takes as true a man to bear 
Defeat like that as win the fight! 

On the bloody slopes of Gettysburg, with its three-fold bap- 
tism of fire, and on every blood-sodden field, 

"From Lookout to the rebel sea," 

they wrote the courage of their convictions, in answer to the 
aspersions of zealots, and overwhelmed with unfaltering de- 
votion those cavilers who demanded of them the impossible 
at Chancellorsville. 
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It was not then an accusing reminiscence of abjured na- 
tionality, goading the German to recreancy here, nor yet was 
it the zeal of the native regiments, now abject in the wallow 
of indifference, that broke our lines in that first mad en- 
counter in the savage Wilderness. It was the persistent neg- 
lect of the plainest precepts of military foresight ; the utter 
disregard of even elementary principles of flank defense ; the 
deaf ear to the remonstrances and entreaties of brigade and 
division chiefs ; the inexplicable contempt of reports, which, 
from an hour before mid-forenoon until past mid-afternoon, 
followed the Confederate turning column, along the entire 
front of the lines, and enforced upon both army and corps 
commanders the sternest warnings of imminent assault. Ten 
hours of fatal incredulity and inaction; the guard was 
open — the vitals were uncovered, and the thrust was almost 
mortal ! 

That at mid-afternoon, of April 30, 1863, the Confederate 
Army of Northern Virginia was, by the most brilliant strat- 
egy, brought within the grasp of the Army of the Potomac, 
even a cursory study of the admirable official maps of the 
camjpaign attests. Between promise and performance lay the 
halting counsels, the neglected warnings, the unavailing valor, 
the lost opportunities of Chancellorsville. 

Dwell for a moment on the relative position of the two 
armies. Slocum's turning movement, by way of the middle 
fords of the intrenched rivers, had, unperceived by the enemy 
in front, passed the Fifth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Corps into 
the near vicinity of Chancellorsville, and with two divisions of 
the Second at United States Ford, and the Third Corps at 
Hartwood Church, in available support, five army corps were 
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"within striking distance of the Confederate left. The oppor- 
tunity for grasping the supreme compensation of the cam- 
paign was there ; the tactical advantages of the rear ap- 
proaches to Mary's Heights ; also, threatened on their right by 
Sedgwick and Reynolds, undeniable. Only two brigades, at 
Bank's Ford, constituted the enemy's left ; three divisions on 
the heights of Fredericksburg his center, while his right, under 
Jackson, was from twelve to fifteen miles away, toward Port 
Royal. But Lee, thus far held in the vise of perplexity by 
the formidable diversion on his center, under Sedgwick, had, 
as his dispatch, of noon that day, to McLaws, and which 
had been captured by Pleasanton, revealed, awakened to a 
faint realization of the possible " or " in the grand-tactics 
that was enveloping him. 

In one passing of the sun, therefore, all of the conditions 
of the overwhelming success of a forward movement might 
be reversed, and the guile of strategy return to plague the 
inventor. Every present indication favored the complete sur- 
prise of the enemy, and it is a matter of history that not until 
long after nightfall did Lee, fully released from doubt, sum- 
mon Jackson to meet the menace from the west. 

But, in spite of the tell-tale dispatch, the Federal com- 
mander halted his columns, forfeited the " coigne of vantage," 
and all results of his brilliant strategy, and the hitherto 
best kept military secret of the war, and assumed a defensive 
position, enveloped by pathless doubt and the burrowing 
spawn of uncertainty. 

For once, and only this once. General Hooker made war by 
a congratulatory and boastful proclamation. 
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** Which paltered with us in a double sense, 
A nd kept the word of promise to the ear, 
And broke it to the hopa'* 

The morning of the 1st of May showed formidable intrench- 
ments under way, along our east and south fronts, and, but 
for the uneasy growth of these, the day was passing in rou- 
tine idleness, as though no muniment of freedom took peril 
from delay. Not until the hour before noon was the inter- 
rupted advance of our whole force, on the enemy's lines, now 
in unknown position and strength, ordered. The fateful in- 
terval of congratulatory irresolution had, however, enforced 
upon the Confederate commander a trial-balance of proba- 
bilities. 

Stuart, after a fierce moonlight battle, wild as the untamed 
legends of the Hurons, with the Sixth New York Cavalry, in 
the woods near Spottsylvania, had reported to Lee, with Fitz 
Hugh Lee's command; and Jackson, before 11 a. m., had ef- 
fected a junction with McLaws and Anderson, who had com- 
menced to develop a strongly-intrenched line near Tabernacle 
Church. 

An advance of less than three miles, therefore, found the 
enemy. But, no sooner had the more open ground solved 
the difficulties of deployment and rendered effectively avail- 
able and co-operative all forces at command ; no sooner had the 
enemy's lines unmasked and a strong fighting position been at- 
tained, than, after a vaccillating by-play of conflicting orders, 
as sudden a recall to the Wilderness was commanded — the 
morale of the army much cast down ; the reserve artillery, at 
Bank's Ford, distanced by six miles of roads, bedight in all 
of the affectionate nastiness of Virginia mud, and Sedgwick, 
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anew, as far removed from support or supporting relations ; 
and, without serious loss or hindrance, the columns returned 
to the position held in the morning, with the diverging roads 
and open space around the Chancellor House as the defensive 
center. 

In the golden romance of nursery lore and legend perhaps 
of this grim reality, we had read with avidity and wondered at 
the doughty army that once " marched up the hill and then 
marched down again ;" and now we had helped to travesty it. 

The position, as skillfully re-developed by the engineers, in 
the semi-confusion of the recall, lay within the Wilderness, a 
vast forest tract, first despoiled for the reduction of iron, and 
now capable of reproduction only in ungainly caricature. With 
occasional and not far-reaching clearings along the highways, 
thickets, and tangled shrubbery, interlaced by vines, whose 
rebel tenacity was sedulously asserted, " black jack," dwarf 
pines, and shaggy spruce were matted around the sparse 
standing timber far along the Orange and Culpepper Roads, 
west of Dowdall's, with elevations at the fork of the roads, 
at Tally's, and one on the Orange Road, to the west, and 
from which, subsequently, Jackson and Fitz Lee personally 
observed the helplessness of Howard's lines. 

The left, securely abutting on the river, and eminently 
fortified, was held by Meade, the Second Corps prolonging 
the line southward to the turnpike, with Hancock's division 
well thrust forward on an eminence overlooking Mott Run, 
and thence curving westward, the position held by the Twelfth 
Corps, in front of Fairview, faced south on a bold elevation, 
flanked by the more commanding elevation. Hazel Hill, a 
natural salient to its contour. 
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Nearly a mile to the west of this prominence, in Schelon to 
Slocum, and along the plank-road, the Eleventh Corps pro- 
longed the south front into the thickets of the Wilderness.* 
Sickles' Third Corps last arrived from United States Ford, 
leaving Mott's brigade on guard at the crossing, was in re- 
serve behind the Chancellor House. 

Lee's army, closely following our recall, took position with 
McLaw's division opposite to our left center, Anderson's di- 
vision continuing the line westward, and A. P. Hill's, Trim- 
ble's, and D. H. Hill's divisions, the last two here commanded 
by Colston and Rodes respectively, and the three comprising 
Jackson's corps, completed the envelopment of our lines, with 
the left resting at Welford's. 

From the river to the south-western angle of Fairview, ax 
and spade vigorously continued the intrenchment of our 
lines, augmenting every natural obstacle, and to the west, 
along the south front of the Eleventh Corps' position, only 
less formidable works were in progress. 

Against our left and center, spirited demonstrations, to ex- 
plore and define the position, were maintained by the enemy, 
until nightfall, when, deeming them too strong for direct as- 
sault, the Confederate commander sent Stuart to interrogate 
beyond, and feel our right. . . . 



* The exceptional density of the Wilderness, in which nearly all of 
the operations of this campaign were conducted, will best be illus- 
trated by the fact that Griffin's brigade, of our service, and Wilcox's, 
on the rebel side, were lost all of the ensuing night in its entangle- 
ments. 

General Grant's long sap and mine to final victory was, in the fol- 
lowing year, commenced on this disastrous field. 
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But, before recital of tbe events of the critical day, 
candor insists that we shonld declare that General Howard's 
narrative in the Century for September, 1886, is strangely and 
uniquely illusive. Its omissions, contradictions, and con- 
fusion of the true sequence of events are palpable. 

He does not state that the re-inforcement of an entire brigade 
with one battery, sent to him, early in the day, by the com- 
mander-in-chief, and was summarily declined by him, and was 
returned to its command ; and that, trebly warned of the coming 
storm, he did not even remonstrate against the withdrawal of 
his only general reserve, under Barlow, in aid of Sickles. 

He glosses over the fact that, of his five brigades present, 
one only faced the inevitable* assault from the west; that it 
was posted without natural or adequate artificial defenses, 
and that its right fiank was completely uncovered, and its rear 
not even patrolled against surprise. 

He does state, with some emphasis, that he expected to 
make "a good, strong fight," but fails to inform the non- 
military reader that nowhere in history, or the measurable 
possibilities of endurance and rational daring, has or could 
have an army so disposed and so neglected made a successful 
resistance, and that the guide-books of war are full of warn- 
ings against brutish temerity. 

He equally omits to state that from mid-forenoon until the 
disaster fell, repeated reports of the movements of Jackson 
reached him ; that the declarations of Berdan's prisoners. 



* Were not Jackson's exploits on tbe Famunky and upper Rappa- 
hannock so recent as to emphasize the certainty of repetition at 
opportunity ? 
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sent from tbe Furnace, and of the two deserters brought to 
him unerringly certified who the moving enemy was, and 
what were his designs, force, and preparations, and that about 
mid-afternoon Colonel Von Gilsa bore to him my dispatch 
locating the enemy forming for attack, and that to all this he 
returned the contempt of inaction, and even taunted some of 
his informants with scoffs more cruel than the grave. "Nor 
does he give even a passing denial to the belief that General 
Hooker had grievous cause to complain that he had been kept 
uninformed of the detailed reports from the west, and the 
imminent peril on the right.* 

On page 766 he says : "A few companies of cavalry came 
from Pleasanton. I sent them out. *Go out beyond my 
right ; go far, and let me know if an assault is coming.' " 
And yet Captain Farmer, a staff officer of that command, has 
testified that " when he reported to him that he had found 
a rebel battery posted directly on the flank of the Eleventh 
Corps he was courteously received, but Howard did not seem 
to believe there was any force of the enemy in his immediate 
front." 

In a general way, it is true, he states that the position was 
not " a desirable one," but he evades the glaring fact that 
throughout the ten hours of repeated and consistent warn- 



* An eminent military authority says: *'It is passing strange that, 
in spite of incessant reports of Jackson's advance, and the fact that 
two deserters came in about 2 p. m., and were sent to General How- 
ard's head-quarters, who confirmed the reports of our scouts, and gave 
all details of the movement, Howard nevertheless left his command 
at 4 p. M. to accompany Barlow's brigade. Nor did he keep Hooker 
informed of the reports received." 
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ings, no effort worth naming was made to rectify or secure 
it, and that the responsibility for its failure rested with him. 

He denies receipt of the 9:30 A. M. joint order,* but ad- 
mits that General Devens " from a high point obtained 
glimpses of a moving column crossing the plank-roady^ and 
assuredly this ocular warning rendered the injunctions of 
that order unnecessary to him. Over and again he calls atten- 
tion to his own prudent forethought in providing " reserves," 
but covers up the fact that only two small regiments of 
McLean and two of Kryzanowski were really " in reserve," 
and that the first named were not deployed, and therefore 
not available against the fierce momentum of the assault, and 
that Schurz's reserves, more than a mile to the riear, were 
certainly in very " long range " supporting relations to 
Devens' flank, at best. 

" I am taking measures to resist an attack from the West," 
he wrote to General Hooker, at 10:50 a. m., and yet Schurz's 
official report affirms that the only change in the corps' lines 
made consisted in moving two regiments and two batteries 
into position near Hawkins', and this stands uncontradicted. 

He does state that scouts sent out by him located the en- 
emy, and yet quotes, from his own official report, his first al- 
leged cause of the disaster, which virtually denies it. 

He extols the Confederate General Doles' report with re- 
freshing naivetiy commending his exemplary coolness, and 



* General Schurz has stated, with much particularity, that he, while 
Howard was resting, received, opened, and went in and read it to him, 
and that it was folly discussed at the time. 

24 
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tries to dovetail its convenient incidents into the exigencies 
of his reconstructed battle, with what success we shall see. 
On page 768, we read : " The guns and masses of the right 
brigade struck the second line of Devens (?) before McLean^s 
front had given way." And yet, he very correctly locates 
Doles south of the road, and cites him as follows : "After a 
resistance of about ten minutes, we drove him from his posi- 
tion on the left, and carried his battery of two guns, caissons, 
and horses." * Certainly not, then, the right brigade, for we 
were confronted by Rodes' own brigade, and covered by an 
abatis not as yet penetrated, but McLean, with Dieckmann's 
guns and the exposed part of our Forty-first New York, in- 
evitably involved. 

Again, on page 769, he says : " Schurz was still doing all 
he could to face his regiments about, and send them to Devens* 
north flank to help the few who still held firm " (all italics are 
mine) ; and yet, on the preceding page, " the masses " of that 
flank had been very summarily disposed of, and even before 
that, " not the few stragglers," but " scores of them," were 
"running and falling," "before I (he) could again get into 
the saddle," after return from Barlow. He uses Doles, who, 
he says, " led the attack " (wholly ignoring the other three 
brigades of Rodes' leading division), like an animated billiard 
ball, engaged in a three-cushion carom. The point of impact^ 
by his rollicking imagination, is south of the road, and Dolea 



*CSaptain J. P. Smith, A. D. C. to General T. J. Jackson, in October, 
1886, Century ^ says: "A little show of earth-work, facing south, was 
quickly taken by us, in reverse from the west. Across Tally's fields 
the rout begins." 
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(for aught that appears to the contrary, and in some inscruta- 
ble manner) is projected upon and shatters Yon Gilsa (north 
of the road), before overturning McLean (south of the road) ; 
then deflects upon the '^ reserves " in the Intrenchments, near 
Hawkins' (north of the road), and caroms on Bushbeck, with 
Schurz's supports, in their superb fight (south- of the road) 
toward Hazel Hill. (^' Like Blair at Atlanta," says the nar- 
rative, " he [Steinwehr] had made his men, who were south pf 
DoudalFs, spring to the reverse side of their intrenchments, 
and be ready to fire the instant it was possible.") General 
Howard certainly did not intend this inevitable sequitur. 

But this erratic and suicidal narrative, sufficient as it may 
be for the preoccupied men and women of sentiment, is not 
history. Let us, however, call a halt to quotation of its elas- 
tic inconsistencies and misleading inaccuracies, in the confi- 
dential belief that not even the remorseful heroism, that so 
stubbornly sought to disarm disaster, can divert attention 
from the patent causes of our defeat.* . . . 

The morning of the calamitous second day of May found 
Von Gilsa's brigade of less than two thousand men within the 
open timber north of the plank-road, facing west, and in front 
of an abrupt wooded slope which terraced the open fields to 
the rear. Westward of our front to far beyond the cleft of 
the Germanna road, and northward of our flank to the twin 
rivers, lay the deadly coverts of the Wilderness. 

Nearly at right angles to the First, McLean's brigade pro- 



* I am far from saying that General Howard's errors of detail, on 
this field, were as fatal as General Hooker's more comprehensive 
errors in tactics, and his stolid apathy. 
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longed tbe line, with the Seventy-fifth and Fifty-fifth Ohio in 
column of divisions, in rear of its right and left flanks, re- 
spectively. One section of Dieckman's battery occupied the 
salient in the road'. Schimmelpfennig's and Kryzanowski's 
brigades, of Schurz's division, in double lines, and Bushbeck's 
brigade, of Steinwehr's division, with Dilger's battery in the 
interval at the Orange Road, all extending eastward, and 
facing southward, completed the position of the corps. From 
Steinwehr's left to Slocum's right an interval of fully a mile, 
and embracing the commanding position of Hazel Grove, of 
accentuated prominence, menaced the integrity and broke the 
efiective fighting continuity of the line. Barlow's brigade, of 
Steinwehr's division, the indispensable general reserve to this 
attenuated formation, was detached from the command when 
the swift disaster ingulfed the corps. 

Against an attack from the south, adequate breastworks 
covered the lines ; against attack from the west and north, of 
artificial defenses, we had little more than a naked theory of 
the corps commander. It was held to be absurdly indisputa- 
ble, that the Wilderness could not be effectively penetrated 
even by men, from boyhood, inured to the daring wilds and 
mountain fastnesses of Virginia, and who had been soldiered 
and inspirited by her most adventurous leader. 

While the morning was growing into vexing impatience, 
events oppositely helpful to the rebel cause had reclaimed to 
history the wasting hours within the opposing lines. Before 
break of day, Stuart had determined the helpless entourage 
of our right and rear, and, galloping down the outer Furnace 
Road, found Lee and Jackson in perplexed consultation. To 
the two master-spirits the career of their veteran army ap- 
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peared in desperate extremity. The barrier of the Rappa- 
hannock, so long and successfully a foil to the invader, seemed 
lost forever. Only an exhausting and hopeless assault in 
front, retreat on their line of at best precarious subsistence, 
or a dazzling, shattering coup were in reserve. Stuart now 
enthusiastically reported our right an easy prey, the flank in 
the air, and the rear to the river uncovered, and Jackson, 
quick to appreciate the pronounced error in position, and 
the opportunity so congenial to his methods, at once pro- 
posed, with his 26,000 veterans, to skirt our lines, and crush 
the minimized right. 

All of the canons of military sanity condemned — only its 
matchless audacity recommended — the movement. It was the 
desperate adventure of a tottering cause, now " staked on the 
hazard of a die," with only the one chance of apathetic and 
fatal incredulity on the part of the Union commanders to 
assure success. It was the supreme effort of Jackson's 
uniquely presumptuous soldiership — his enraptured march to 
death ! 

Full early in the day. General Hooker had inspected his 
lines. Two brigades of the Third Corps, under Birney, were 
at once ordered by him to occupy the perilous interval be- 
tween the positions of the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps, and 
Graham's brigade, with one battery, was at the same time sent 
to re-inforce the Eleventh. But General Howard, for reasons 
as yet unexplained by him, declined to accept Graham's aid, 
and his forces were recalled to the reserve position at Chan- 
cellorsville. 

Jackson, with characteristic vehemence, had unleashed his 
inspired movement, advancing by the left from the Furnace, 
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flanked by Fitz Hafi;h Lee's brigade of horse, and Lee, in 
order to divert discovery, made fierce demonstrations against 
our left and center. 

From the far-reaching position of Birney, in front of 
Hazel Grove, however, the movement was observed, quite 
early in its progress, and reported to head-quarters; and, 
in consequence. General Hooker issued his well-known 9:30 
A. M. order, to Generals Slocum and Howard, in which he 
declares that the right of the line is not strong enough, be- 
cause of insufficient defenses, scarcity of troops, and the 
dispositions made, and that these provided for a front attack 
only. He further emphasizes the belief that the enemy is 
moving to the right, and directs that precautions be taken 
should an attack fall from that direction. 

The testimony of General Schurz and others emphatically 
contradicts General Howard's denial of the receipt of this 
order. Certainly, his argument in support of it is not even 
plausible. Be that as it may, however, Jackson's movement, 
or at least unerring indications of it, was observed from the 
high ground at Dowdall's, General Howard's own head- 
quarters, and more particularly confirmed by the reports 
from Devens' head-quarters at Tally's. And yet, in spite of 
the more imperative commands of personal observation, which 
either was or could and should have been made, little was 
done to rectify a position universally condemned and dreaded 
by every subaltern present. Either one of the possible 
theories of defense— that Jackson was in retreat, that he was 
engaging in a strategic movement, or that the Wilderness 
was impenetrable — can not excuse lack of preparation against 
every contingency. 
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Meanwhile, Sickles, self-reproved under the restraints of a. 
position in reserve, particularly sought to enlarge Birney's 
observations. But not until afternoon was he permitted a 
movement in force. With Birney's and Whipple's divisions 
of his own corps, and supported, later in the day, by Barlow's 
brigade and Pleasanton's cavalry, he broke through the in- 
tervening obstacles, and gained the line of the enemy's 
march at the Furnace, piercing his center, in time to capture 
the Twenty-third Georgia, the rear-guard of Jackson's com- 
mand. 

The testimony of the prisoners, that the movement was 
aggressive and not in retreat, and that the main column 
carried only a fighting train and the necessary appointments 
of battle, ought now to have dispelled all doubt as to the 
objective of Jackson's desperate exploit. It either meant 
assault, or a wanton and witless division of forces, which no 
hypothesis of sanity or sincerity on the part of the arch- 
Confederates could justify. 

And, lastly, as if utterly to isolate the Eleventh Corps, 
and dismantle Hazel Hill, the defensive western bulwark of 
of the general position, about the time that Jackson had come 
within saber-stroke of the flank, Williams' division of the 
Twelfth Corps, next in position, was ordered forward to at- 
tack Anderson, again leaving the right of the army at an 
interval of two miles from support. 

It was now fully past noon, and, within the Eleventh Corps 
lines, every new rumor grew into feverish apprehension of 
attack, forming within the helpful coverts, and magnified by 
their ominous secrecy. Nor was the hurrying unrest ap- 
peased by the growing certainty that no re-inforcement of 
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infantry and guns, and no breastworks and redoubts, but only 
a not very* formidable abatis, would exalt the position and 
multiply the defensive resources at command of the right 
brigade. 

We, who had just returned from the front, where, since 8 
A. M., we had been observing and engaging Fitz Hugh Lee's 
videttes, were now seeking to adjust accounts with our utterly 
improvident haversacks, and trying to justify the undoubt- 
edly proven " 6 times 1 are 8," which was needed to force a 
balance, when two shells, in quick succession, whizzing 
through the tree-tops, from the front, called the brigade to 
arms. 

Almost immediately the questioning shells were repeated, 
when, galloping up. Colonel Von Gilsa ordered me to take 
command of a hurried detail, of two-company strength, of 
the One Hundred and Fifty-third Pennsylvania, with, at my 
request for a third, one from the Forty-fifth New York added, 
and the promise* of a fourth to follow, as a reserve, and 
with the emphatic instructions, " Major, I want you to schtop 



* No supports reached me, and my force proved barely adequate to 
cover the front in that brush-fog, and maintain a small reserve; be- 
sides, my command was without officers. 

Commenting on this phase of the inquiry, General Doubleday 
writes : 

"General Howard speaks in the National Trilvne of the pickets he 
threw out, but in every case they seem to have been sent out by his 
subordinates without his knowledge; in other words, all knowledge 
of Jackson's movements was obtained by independent scouts. When 
they reported to Howard, it would seem from regimental histories 
that he wholly disapproved of these expeditions. He said that he 
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that," I joined the detachment, which had been deployed, at 
half distance, into the thicket, 

" Thro* lithsorae woods of jagged pines, and shrubs of low degree." 

Almost at once the advance became embarrassed, as stung 
by the brambles and roweled by the thorns, and with diflS- 
culty restraining the profanity of the punctures, the line 
broke through the belts of intertwined shrubbery and vines, 
promptly endeavoring to correct, and succeeding, perhaps, 
only in still further confusing alignment, in the more open 
■reaches that intervened between the densely-massed "con- 
fusion worse confounded" of vegetable asperities. Every 
possible manner of progression soon became necessary to pass 
the varying obstruction ; the tactics was in tatters ; patience 
developed a high exponent to endure this ultra- Virginian ex- 
perience, and our net progress against the resilient obstacles 
was slow and exasperating. Fully a mile to the front, and 
in the midst of phenomenal thickets, a long descent ended 
in a shallow ravine, like a huge ditch, with an ample berme 
on each side, at the foot of a steep ridge ahead. This was 
overrun by stalwart trees and bushes impenetrable to sight. 
Here, at the crossing of the plank-road, we found the startled 
guns in battery, flashing globules of fire, but too high in po- 



* commanded the corps, and his subordinates were usurping his 
functions.' 

" I do not deny that he picketed his front, but not against the at- 
tack coming upon his flank and rear. He did not believe that the 
tremors in his line were caused by Jackson's approach. He must 
have attributed them to Fitz Lee's brigade of cavalry, which was on 
the Orange Plank-road." 
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flition to. reach us with their double canisters ; effective, how- 
ever, in deluging us with a copious shower of dead tree-tops, 
bark, and splinters, to the utter discomfiture of my New York 
supports below. By the aid of Captain Biske, of the brigade 
staff, who had just galloped up the road, some of these were, 
with diflBculty, rallied behind the trees, when I advanced the 
right upon the ridge, and, with one half- volley to left oblique, 
we accelerated the gallop of field-pieces down the slope to 
the west. 

Almost immediately, the chapparal in our front was ablaze 
with the fire of apparently irregular skirmishers — guerrillas, 
perhaps, so often met with in our operations in Virginia. 
Biske had repeated Von Gilsa's command to hold but not ad- 
vance beyond the ridge, and therefore, sii\ce here not more 
than a half dozen of the men could be seen from any one 
point, we were compelled to resort to jack-knives and the 
the whetstones of vigorous interjections to cut a swath, to 
develop the line and bring it into view and under command. 

All efforts to reconnoiter, however, with every stump, fallen 
trees, or other cover, secreting a sharp-shooting native, met 
with denial ; and every attempt at observation, whether from 
base or tree-top, ended in a new evolution of thickets be- 
yond. The superior woodcraft of the enemy, too, at first 
disconcerted our unfledged interpretations. Dwarf pines 
here abounded, and careful observation soon showed that they 
were growing more dense. But an accurate quizzical shot 
or two, into such as seemed to be stealthily moving, brought 
down the enterprising Confederates to whom they were lashed, 
and interrupted the re-inforcement of their advanced line by 
this expedient. 
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About 3 p. M., the confronting picket-line became more 
dense and aggressive, and its unwonted activity betokened a 
purpose which the thickets helpfully concealed. Of a sud- 
den, incautious words of command, too sharply spoken to be 
muffled by the skirmish-fire, and only more softly repeated 
in detail, elicited substantially this dispatch, which was sent 
to the rear, with an injunction of urgent haste. 

On Skirmish Line, on Culpepper Road, 2:45 p. m. 
Colonel L. Von Gilsa, 

Commanding l%t Brig.y iBt Div.y 11th Army Corps. 
A large body of the enemy is massing in my front. For 
God's sake, make dispositions to receive him ! 

(Signed), Owen Rice, Act. Maj. 153d P. F.* 

The dispatch was promptly acknowledged by Captain Biske 
in person, who stated that, on receipt, Von Gilsa had at 
once galloped to head-quarters, and sent him with instruc- 
tions to me to maintain the position to extremity, but not 
sacrifice the men, and engage the advance vigorously in re- 



* Colonel Von Gilsa informed me next morning that he had per- 
sonally presented this dispatch, as also Captain Biske's confirmatory 
reports, to General Howard, and had been repulsed with taunts and 
the dictum that no force could penetrate the outlying thickets. A 
request addressed by him, in 1864, to "the Committee on the Con" 
duct of the War," that he and I be permitted to testify touching 
these events, was negatived. An exemplar of sterling intrepidity, 
every after allusion to this disaster stirred his spirit to stormy emo- 
tion. 
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treat, and with a cheery " Glueck zu," the old campaigner 
again retired. 

Another listening interval of routine skirmish work and 
sharp exchanges, and the command for a movement by the 
left was heard in front, when a further dispatch to Von Gilsa, 
declaring that the enemy was prolonging beyond our right 
flank, was hurriedly sent. Quite soon after this extension, 
the enemy's lines of attack were completed and eager to go 
forward. 

Suddenly, from a wood road to the north-west, a gun 
opened fire, killing three men, wounding others, and mo- 
meirtarily disabling me. With the range of my position ac- 
curately assured, and the woods, to front, left and right, 
rustling and crackling with the impetuous advance, my line 
was Retired and reformed on the ridge in rear of the ravine. 

The enemy reached the crest of the ridge across the hol- 
low with an alacrity only explained by the wild enthusiasm 
that nerved him and fused his manhood. The close array, 
broken to shreds of alignment by the now bleeding thickets, 
compacted again and again, at opportunity, by the ceaseless 
" Close up ! " of the oflBcers, swept forward like a cyclone, 
reeling amidst a forest of titans. Obstacles that had harassed 
our advance, and hampered our retreat, yielded to the fierce 
momentum of an army, in three-fold volume of assault, all 
saturated with the spirit of their almost superhuman leader. 
They seemed equal to any adventure, above every daunting 
contingency of failure, as, spurred by the reckless hazard of 
their isolation, and the possibility of augmenting resistance 
in front, to overwhelming haste, they did not even reply to 
the resolute skirmish fire which was vigorously maintained, 
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at stand after stand, from tree to tree, down the vexing and 
diflScult retreat. Looking back a score of years into that 
dense and deadly thicket, with all of its stern realities 
dwarfed by distance, and sombered by the splendid pageant- 
ries of interlying deeds, the confident enthusiasm and reso- 
lute ardor of that massive attack, clad in ashen gray and 
simple trappings, have never been surpassed. 

We could almost feel the hot breath of the panting foe, 
when Von Gilsa's : " Brig-a-de r-r-ready ! " admonished that 
we were upon our alert, but still invisible lines. "Down, 
men ! " brought every man to earth, and a hurtling volley 
swept over us. The fire of the brigade was premature, for, 
at the word of command, the enemy had halted, within the 
blind, most probably to efiect a hurried closure of the 
ranks. 

Returned to the battalion, a passing dismay took note that, 
despite all warnings, no intrenched lines, no new disposition 
of the field, no 6chelons to our uncovered flank, no general 
artillery or infantry supports had been added to the defenses 
of the right brigade, and only two of the eighteen guns, with 
which we had turned the fords, in battery at the front ! We 
knew that an avalanche was coming, and only a short, loose 
abatis to break its fury. We knew that our south front 
must be rolled up, in wild disorder, before the overwhelming 
attack, and that not even the last drop of embattled blood 
within our lines could avert disaster. But time for despair 
there was none, with the first mad rush of the howling tor- 
rent upon us. To the left of the brigade, and down the 
open road the compact masses poured", crushing the left of 
the Forty-first New York, carrying Dieckmann's guns, and 
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hurling all against the flank of McLean's brigade, overlap- 
ping every effort at deployment, and doubling its battalions 
back in helpless confusion. As well bind the gorges of the 
sierras with cobwebs against the mountain torrent, as seek to 
stay that onset. In unresistent formation, and cramped by 
position, the south front slowly, then more and more precipi- 
tately crumbled upon and over Schurz's lines, carrying all 
in broadening rout back to Dowdall's.* 

Spasms of severe fighting and magnificent daring — when 
only the promise of death without victory remained — there 
were, but at length the increasing torrent overwhelmed 
them. 

Howard, not long returned from his visit to Barlow, bravely 
threw himself into the seething vortex, near DowdalFs, where 
Devens, Schurz, McLean, and other general and staff officers, 
heroically sought to stay the disorder. But, with every new 
position assumed, outflanked by the overpowering attack, they 
were again and . again broken, until at last — outpositioned, 
overmatched, overwhelmed — there was nothing left but re- 
treat as precipitate as the assault, 

" Through openings and woods, through low grounds and swampe," 



* In his Lowell Institute lecture of February 25, 1886, Colonel T. A. 
Dodge, who was present in Schurz's command, says: '*No dirisioQ of 
the Army of the Potomac, not the Old Guard of Napoleon, not Fred- 
erick the Great's automata, could have changed front under the 
staggering blow. . . . Rather wonder that the onset of Jackson 
was actually checked by this surprised and overmatched, this tel- 
escoped force, for more than an hour, at the loss of one-third of its 
effective force. Could more have been expected ? 
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the while the growing twilight reflected back the lurid flames 
which emphasized defeat. 

Meanwhile, before the front of the First Brigade the storm 
halted, hesitated, broke, with shattering fury. Foiled by the 
fretting abatis, the enemy poured a maddened storm of lead 
over the crouching ranks, and fell back, anew and anew to 
repeat the onset. Colonel Glanz, hastening to extricate the 
enveloped right of the regiment, was borne down, a prisoner 
in the hand-to-hand affray, and our lieutenant-colonel retired 
severely wounded. The command now devolving on me, I 
had no sooner refused my right, than the Forty-fifth New 
York, giving way precipitately, uncovered my left, and the 
One Hundred and Fifty-third Pennsylvania stood alone to 
face an infuriated army, until Lieutenant-Colonel Ashby 
bringing up the left of the brigade — a bare two hundred of 
the Fifty-fourth and Forty-first New York — at my request 
went into Echelon on the uncovered flank. Less than one 
thotlsand men now held the front, completely isolated, and 
under cover of the elevated plateau to our rear, not even • 
knowing that all of the expected supports had been de- 
tached or swept aside, that our south front was struggling 
in wild disorder, and that only Steinwehr, with Bush- 
beck, more than a mile to the left rear, was unbroken, had 
changed front in the very face of the victorious host, and 
was stubbornly contesting its advance to Hazel Hill and 
Fairview. 

One thing seems most probable ; that, with full service of 
artillery on the high ground to our rear, had McLean pro- 
longed our line to the south — covered by no stronger abatis — 
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with Schurz and Stein wehr in echelons on the flanks,* resist- 
ance could have been prolonged — desperate as would have 
been the odds of 24,000 to 9,000 — until Barlow's return and 
Sickles made demonstration on the enemy's right. The pos- 
sible battle of the right wing was lost in dishonored warnings 
and flank exposure to assault. 

Von Gilsa, severely tenacious of the articles of war, found 
the profanity clause the one convenient article of the ortho- 
dox military faith which he could not keep, to emphasize his 
appreciation of the code. Certain it is, that under strong 
excitement, and when in diflBcult straits, he was wont to be 
overcome by a lingual flow of sonorous expletives. 

Just returned to the open plateau, in our rear, from an un- 
availing demand for re-inforcements, he found the remnant 
of his brigade still maintaining the unequal and desperate 
conflict, and in imminent danger of being surrounded, while 
to the left all had been broken, and was drifting to the rear 
in confused and futile efforts to restore front and organ- 
ization. 

At once. Captain Blau, of the staff, was sent through the 
leaden hail to recall it, but he was shot down, intercepted in 
the desperate endeavor. Next, Captain Biske was dispatched 
to essay the recall, but he, too, short of the performance, was 
unhorsed, cruelly wounded. And then, with pistols drawn, 
the intrepid German, at full gallop, broke in upon us, with 
thundering tones, " WoU't ihr denn all in die Hoelle nein ? 
Zurueck ! " And then, with rebuked tactical propriety, " Herr 
Major, commandiren sie — in re-treet, marsch!" The almost 



* Perhaps better on the ridge at Dowdall's. 
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ludicrous vehemence of the outre word of command enforced 
obedience. "All had been lost but honor," and, with an 
angry volley, the last of the First Division faced in retreat, 
and the enemy tumbled through the abatis in disordered and 
frantic pursuit. None too soon was the recall, for the enemy 
had opened with terrible energy upon our right. 

Back through the shattered woods, up along the torn hill- 
slope, and out into the smitten fields, swept by the belching 
guns. Great heavens ! this the looked-for support ! this the 
culmination of our hopes and prayers ! Back to the fountains 
of life flew the hot blood, chilled and curdled by anguish ! 
Not a corporal's guard in sight to tell the manner of the 
flight ; only a lone, heavily-flying bird to reveal that God's 
heavens were still above us ! Bare as if swept by a cyclone ; 
only the line of deserted rifle-pits suspended below the hori- 
zon ; upon it, a few mad caissons tumbling into the clamorous 
beyond, and all again was torturing desolation ! On the right, 
the fierce, shrieking yells of the confused attack in the long- 
wooded hollows below the deserted road — into which all organ- 
ized resistance had drifted — away to its front, the wild tumult 
of Bushbeck's splendid battle, which was crackling and crash- 
ing like a forest-fire in the storm-swept AUeghenies, and re- 
verberating " the awful agonies that track the trade of war." 
How the crash of the snarling guns, to the left, seemed to 
fret at the pitiful handful, to be gathered to their insatiable 
harvest ! How the mad yells that burst from the fringes of 
the woods behind us re-echoed the mockery of our stricken 
legions ! 

Still back, over the storm-swept fields, flushed with the 
25 
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wrath of triumph, the enemy beset us, exultingly closing in on 
our flanks. Behind Schurz's rifle-pits the colors of the One 
Hundred and Fifty-third Pennsylvania were safely planted, 
and a desperate stand attempted, but no succor came, and 
none was possible, and we relinquished the unavailing strug- 
gle, drifting through the less obstructive woods to the north 
of the Plank-road, until, east of the Elly's Ford Road, we 
found an organization on which to rally, on the welcoming 
slopes of Fairview. 

With the gathering gloom of nightfall and the shroudings 
of the smoke of battle, the whole line became convulsed with 
the throes of the conflict, spreading far to the east, where, to 
prevent re-inforcement of the overwhelmed flank, McLaws 
and Anderson carried the bolts of iron death to the very teeth 
of Couch's and Slocum's men — a very hell of war! Des- 
perately, Steinwehr, with Bushbeck's enveloped heroes, sul- 
lenly retired, nearly a third of the command laid low, and, 
with artillery on the flanks, still prolonged the rabid contest 
across the ravine and upon the re-inforcing slopes of Hazel 
Hill. Cantador, with Bushbeck's own Twenty-seventh Penn- 
sylvania, Moore's Seventy-third, and Coster's and Jones'* New 
Yorkers, with Hecker, De Ivernois, and Hartung, of Schurz's 
command, steadily and desperately contested the ever-broad- 
ening conquest. 

All illusions at head-quarters, all doubt, all trifling vanished 
with the declining day. The mortal peril begat fortitude to 
disarm it, if, indeed, the demoniac lumult was not only the 
delirious frenzy of exhaustion. Irresolution forsook the was- 
sail of its debauchery, and apathy broke the fetters of its 
thraldom. 
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The unfaltering Berry — the only reserve, detached from 
Couch's sore-pressed breastworks, where Hancock's outposts, 
desperately engaged, must now redouble the energies of de- 
fense — faced about with intrepid resolution, and forming his 
battalions across the Plank-road, in a low depression along the 
outer slopes of Fairview, and supported by gathering bodies 
of the broken corps, at once commenced to intrench the po- 
sition. Williams was recalled, and Sickles summoned to the 
rescue. 

Warren, of the general staff, was now, as ever, the most 
dauntless personification of high, reflective courage. Assem- 
bling all available batteries of the Eleventh Corps, lashed to 
madness, the frantic horses plowed through every windrow of 
obstruction, until massed on a far-searching eminence north 
of the road, and in rear of Berry, Wiedrich, and Dilger, and 
Dieckmann, aligned a long, impatient engine of retribution. 
Of a sudden, a very cloud-burst of flame momentarily arrested 
the darkling day. The Confederate advance reeled as if tot- 
tering to its death, and the confused victims of mob victory 
below broke into a long, piercing wail of baflied desperation 
or tortured agony. Seared to blindness by the focal ray of 
resplendent success, over and again they attempted to seize 
and hold the road, but were hurled back into the teeming 
thickets. 

Pleasanton, too, leisurely returning from the foray to the 
Furnace, caught the discordant echoes of the conflict, and, 
urged to a rescuing gallop, reached the level of Hazel Grove, 
thronged by mingled guns, ambulances, caissons, and all of 
the drift-wood of disaster, now, and the tide of victory fast 
rolling toward the uncovered slopes. " Forward, trot, march, 
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gallop, charge ! " and, with shimmering sabers, Keenan's 
troopers plunge into the vortex of horrors. Amazing sacri- 
fice ! If the mad charge but stay the reeking onset a pitying 
moment for deployment of the guns ! Urged by the intrepid 
general, twenty pieces plunged into battery along the menaced 
crest — not in vain had the squadrons charged and died — and 
overwhelmed the advancing wave of battle as it broke over 
the bloody parapets, across which even Bushbeck had been 
forced to retire. 

Forty Napoleons and Parrotts more, gathered and planted 
by Captain Best, between and in rear of the magnificently 
vengeful Eleventh Corps batteries on the right, and Pleas- 
anton's incessant service of double canisters, swelled the 
chorus of defiance, and hurled the manacles of death farther 
and yet farther into the thronged and shrieking thickets. So 
fierce the scorching vengeance, so terrible the storm of retri- 
bution, that when Colonel Crutchfield massed the southron 
guns, to recoup the field, they were swept into silence, almost 
annihilated by the withering blast. 

And now, the woods afire added an appalling horror to the 
ghastly array of perils of this most hideous night in the an- 
nals of war. 

But, at last, re-inforced by French, Berry had strengthened 
his position in double lines, with log breastworks which no as- 
sault could overleap. Williams had close^d the front of Fair- 
view to possible capture. Reynolds' First Corps had reached 
the Old Mine Road, a tower of strength to the right of our 
lines, and Pleasanton, too, had been re-inforced by the One 
Hundred and Tenth Pennsylvania, the advance of Whip- 
ple's division, who, with Birney and Barlow, were close at 
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hand, to aid in repelling the crucial charge. When the final 
charge came, all of the batteries and their supports had been 
attuned to conscious and heroic unison. The full moon cast 
a more ghastly pallor or denser shadow on all afield. The 
outer ordeal of shell, shrapnel, and case, had been ventured 
and endured, and the huge mass, more dense in the glamour 
of the half-light, had come within touch of the canister — the 
terrible simoon of battle. And from the blazing arc of shat- 
tering bolts the pendulum of death released a converted bat- 
tery-stroke with every heart-throb, and the flame-specked 
night spread new confusion into the remorseless carnage. 

Even the splendid heroism of the Stonewall Corps recoiled 
before that wild tornado of fury. 

Broken by the Wilderness into infuriated confusion of com- 
mands, and carried by the most riotous carnival of victory to 
the very teeth of the mouthing batteries — as often stranded 
on the rocks of a scourging failure ; anew, goaded by the 
fall of their marvelous leader to maddened vengeance, as 
often crushed by the plunging iron hail, or driven back 
to bewail the blight of his death-laurels ; all discipline dis- 
traught by the siren of success; entangled in the pitfalls 
of the night, entoiled in the terrible cross-fire of the bat- 
teries, unmanned by the horrible carnage, madness gave way 
to collapse, and shuddering, bleeding, heart-broken, they re- 
sought the thickets. . . . 

So strong, under stress of an insensate popular clamor, 
had, at one time, become the conviction of merited dishonor 
for the Eleventh Army Corps ; so convenient, on the hypothe- 
sis of its defection, the escape for those responsible for the 
miscarriage of the campaign, that all of the specific and in- 
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herent causes of failure — all other considerations — the pre- 
vious halt and surrender of the initiative ; the later recall of 
the. aggressive ; the fact that after Jackson's departure became 
known, for six hours less than 25,000 Confederates were per- 
mitted to hold 60,000 of our forces in check without being 
overwhelmed in detail — nay, even attacked ; the fact that 
but for the inexplicable abandonment of Hazel Hill, the gen- 
eral position of our army would have been stronger after than 
before the disaster ; the great preponderance in strength of 
the Union forces, of which not less than 40,000 rested on 
their arms through all of the next day's desperate conflict, and 
were not projected against Lee's exposed flanks to destroy 
him ; the fact that these battles, pre-eminently, more resembled 
a series of contiguous but detached corps encounters than the 
tactical combinations of an alert and capable commander; 
the fact that Sedgwick's battle, on the extreme left, failed of 
its purpose, for want of co-operation and support ; and the 
fact that, after Hooker had been disabled, so loose was found 
to be the organization of the Army of the Potomac, that no 
general officer could be found authorized or willing to assume 
the chief command and snatch victory from defeat ; in short, 
every flagrant, organic, and tactical lapse was lost sight of in 
order to perpetuate a burning injustice. 

On numerous other and far more glorious fields, and under 
less exacting conditions. Generals Hooker and Howard val- 
iantly sustained the honor of our arms ; and assuredly their 
exalted fame will not be forgotten, if the full truth be told 
about Chancellorsville. And therefore, too, although the 
Eleventh Army Corps — disabled by position, bound hand and 
foot by the decrees of a fatal incredulity, and exposed to the 
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fierce shock of overwhelming surprise — suffered a shattering 
defeat on that irresolute and bloody field, may we not the 
more confidently ask : 

" Who is he that has tried carefully to gauge the truths 
herein set forth — if only candidly to read between the lines 
of General Howard's narrative — and knows the subtlety and 
savagery, and the swift emergencies of war, that can still 
truthfully impute to its dishonor ? " . . . 

At break of day, on the next, a lowering Sunday morning, 
the corps was in column along the Plank-road, to change 
position to the extreme left, and occupy the works abutting 
on the river, last held by Meade. 

The silent but searching scrutiny of the reserve battalions 
by the wayside seemed, as we marched by, poignant daggers 
of pitying reproach, until the cheery voice of the command- 
ant of a New York regiment hailed and asked: "What regi- 
ment is that, sir?" "The One Hundred and Fifty-third 
Pennsylvania, sir,'' was the prompt reply, and " Battalion — 
Present, arms ! " the quick response — the grateful honors 
and soldierly reward of our comrades. Once more the man- 
hood returned to the wan faces of my sorrowing men ; and, 
while deploring that the shadows had again broadened and 
darkened on the fields of the Nation's peace, for us the 
storm-lit yesterday had only this abiding sadness, that there, 
amidst the fierce scorching glare of the still smoking woods 
behind us, our fallen comrades had met a maddening sepul- 
ture by fire. 

Bead October 7, 1885 ; Bevised March, 1888. 
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AX HOUR WITH VICTORY. 

BY JAMES S. OSTRANDER, 
I>ate Fir&t Lieutenant Eigtiteenth U. S. I. 

No Story of the Army of the Cumberland can be so fitly 
introduced to an audience of soldiers, as by the linking with its 
chain the name of the great commander, -whose imperishable 
renown is the rich inheritance of all, and whose veneration 
lies next the heart of the corps and army that followed his 
standard through the years of the Nation's trial, and leaning 
on his strong arm, with the firm trust of children, never knew 
defeat. 

In the hour of peril, at Stone River, when the' right had 
met disaster and the flushed lines of gray swept down to in- 
gulf the center, we saw order born from chaos and the full 
tide of victory stayed, because '' the hand of the master com- 
pelled it to pause." We saw him, in the cold chill of that 
terrible September day, at Chickamauga, when the lines had 
been broken and two-thirds of the army was drifting back to 
Chattanooga, gather around him the fragments of the wreck, 
and firm as the hills against which he leaned, roll back the 
billows of war that beat against him until the sun went down» 
We saw him at Chattanooga, launching against the heights of 
Mission Ridge the thunderbolt that burned through the lines 
of gray veterans, apd sent them reeling in defeat across the 
river of death. We saw him at Nashville, calm, silent, im- 
movable, resisting the impatience of high places until the 
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hour had come, and then sweeping the enemy's lines with the 
besom of destruction. 

At last, when the great work was ended, and the country 
he had done so much to save stood foremost of the nations, 
we saw him die. I wish I might say, honored to the limit of 
his great deserving; but if the iron of ingratitude ever 
entered the soul of George H. Thomas, the true heart made 
no sign. He died, and the cheeks of grizzled veterans, 
" unused to the melting mood," were seamed with tears, as 
the loved commander passed onward to the Grand Army be- 
yond the stars. Great soldier, tried patriot, hail and farewell ! 

•• This earth that bears thee, dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman." 

Borne down at Chickamauga, saved from utter extinction 
by the superb fight for life made by Thomas, the Army of the 
Cumberland fell back to Chattanooga, and turned at bay on 
the foe that frowned down upon it from the encircling heights 
of Mission Ridge and Lookout. Its line of supply severed, 
a navigable river at its back, a powerful and exultant enemy 
on its front and flanks ; it seemed to the most hopeful that 
the hours of the Army of the Cumberland were numbered. 
Sixty-three days the devoted command faced the enemy and 
shoveled and starved ; while from the guns of Lookout came 
daily warning that the foe was impatient to be in at the death. 
All this time, the earnest, anxious North is alive to its army's 
peril, and day and night the throbbing steam monsters, with 
their loads of human freight, are sweeping the miles behind 
them in a race against starvation, with the life of a gallant 
army for the stakes. 
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From the veterans of the East and the West come needed 
and trusty aid, and at last, in the mountains of Tennessee, 
the united forces stand shoulder to shoulder. 

Hooker, with three divisions of as many armies, has fought 
his dramatic battle above the clouds, swept Lookout clean of 
the rebel host, descended to the valley of Chattanooga, and 
now directs his force up the valley to fall on the rebel flank at 
Rossville. Yonder, on the left, where the ridge dips to the 
waters of the Tennessee, Sherman has crossed to the south 
bank, effected a lodgment on the ridge, and is pounding, with 
blow on blow of the great northern hammer, at the rebel 
right. Here, in the center, in front of Chattanooga, Thomas 
holds the Army of the Cumberland inactive ; all its thunders 
pent up, waiting the delopment of the turning movements, 
then to hurl it against the rebel center. This, then, briefly 
sketched, is the position of the armies on the afternoon of 
November 25, 1863. Hooker, on the right, making a turning 
movement ; Sherman, on the left, with a lodgment on the hilU 
and heavily engaged; Thomas in the center, and waiting. 
Beyond the valley, a mile away, crowning the heights with in- 
fantry and artillery, lies the rebel army, waiting, too, except 
where Sherman knocks so persistently. 

Half past three o'clock of that short November day ; what 
work there is to do must be done quickly, if the night looks 
down on victory. From the group of officers on Orchard 
Knob shoot out, like arrows from a bow, four aides bearing 
orders, big with the fate of the Army of the Cumberland and 
the cause ; down the lines of the four waiting divisions with- 
out a pause, and as each commander is found, other horse- 
men take up the cry, and the minutes are few until everj 
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man in the expectant army knows the work before him. At 
the signal of six guns from Orchard Knob, Baird, Wood, 
Sheridan, Johnson, with their divisions, veterans of Stone 
River and Chickamauga, will advance, carry the rifle-pits at 
the foot of the hill, reform, and storm the heights. Never 
in the history of the war were soldiers charged with the 
execution of an order more momentous ; never with a task 
more herculean. A mile of valley to be traversed under the 
fire of half a hundred guns, and beyond that, rising six 
hundred feet ag6.inst the sky line, the ridge, bristling from 
base to crown with veteran infantry that has crossed bayo- 
nets with its assailants on more than one bloody field; a 
searching sweep of the glass reveals, of these gray veterans, 
a continuous line at the base, a partial line midway, and a 
continuous line at the summit. It is a walk and climb to 
fatigue a robust man, making the journey at his leisure and 
unopposed. Now, every foot of the way beset with peril, 
" stormed at with shot and shell;" it is the valley of the dark 

shadow leading 

*' Into the jaws of death — 

Into the mouth of hell." 

You have all felt the terrible calm before the battle, the 
anxious moments before the order to advance, and while the 
assaulting column waits it thinks, and thoughts fly fast at 
Buch times. This soldier, with nervous eagerness, reads a 
letter too sacred for other eyes, and the fragments are given 
to the winds, while 

" Something upon the soldier's cheek, 
Washes the stain of powder, 
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That one has a picture, " eyes look your last, lips take your 
last embrace," and close over the soldier's Heart it rests like 
an amulet. Hear that boyish recruit "jest at scars;" it is 
his first battle. Yonder sits one, rapt, silent ; this Southern 
battle picture, with its marshaled armies, has faded away, 
and there, across the fields, by the roadside, stands the old 
farm-house ; to-morrow is Thanksgiving day, and, in this far 
away Northern home, the family will gather at the fireside, 
trace through the columns of the weekly paper the move- 
ments of the Army of the Cumberland ; watch with anxious 
hearts for the mention of one brigade, one regiment, and 
wonder, with choking voices, how it fares with their brave 
soldier, whose chair stands vacant at the hearth — aye, how 
will it fare to-morrow, and that hill to climb to-night! The 
girls serve the dinner — one of mother's best dinners ; there 
at table sits white-haired father, with his hands clasped across 
his plate, to ask the blessing that in days gone by has fallen 
so often on unheeding ears, and by his side, the tears welling 
from her eyes at thoughts of her brave soldier boy — she 
knows him brave — its dear devoted old mother, tender and 
true. God bless every hair of her old gray head ! And 
sisters — he is penitent this afternoon — should the last sleep 
come to-night; from the top of that death-crowned ridge, 
may all the boyish wrongs be forgiven. Mother, father, 
sisters, may God bless — Fall in ! Lively, now, men ! Hear 
the guns ! Right, dress ! Front ! Right shoulder shift, 
arms ! Forward, guide center, double quick, march ! — and the 
divisions are away, the thunderbolt is hurled. 

Now, good Christian people, in your Northern homes, 
down on your knees before the Lord of Hosts, and until 
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the going down of the sun, pray without ceasing for your 
gallant soldiers, breasting the storm of death ; never had 
mortal men more need ; through the skirting timber into 
the open valley, brushing away the lines of rebel skir- 
mishers like flies, spring two double lines of blue, straight 
as an arrow, a mile between the flanks, as the crow flies, 
guns burnished and colors flying ; an army with banners, 
gorgeous as a tournament, grand as a crusade ; its destina- 
tion, the heights yonder, filled with foes, and lined with hos- 
tile guns. Is it to be only a parade after all ? The guns 
are silent, and the rifle-pits are alive with mute but inter- 
ested spectators ; away on the left is the ring of angry guns, 
and desolation, and dead, and dying; here, no sound but 
the swish of the autumn grass under the tread of armed 
men. A quarter of a mile gone over. Why, this is only 
corps drill, men, a repetition of the months at Murfrees- 
boro, and there, on the ridge, as I live, is a white flag ! 
No, by heavens, it's a gun ! Another, and another, there's 
a man down ! See that great gap in the lines ! Brace up, 
men, dress on the colors and forward for God and country. 
Now, from the hill-top, half a hundred guns warm to their 
work, shot and shell go crashing through the advancing 
lines, leaving dead and dying in their track, in full view of 
the charging column, the gray veterans ply sponge, and 
rammer, and lanyard ; how devilishly expert they are ! 
Now dropping shots come from the rifle-pits, and here, 
there, yonder, men handle their muskets convulsively and 
drop from the line. Soon, from crown, and slope, and base, 
the roll of musketry swells the dreadful diapason of the 
cannonade, the hill is on fire, a volcano in eruption, the 
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track of the gallant army is flecked with dead and dying, 
and all the time the lines closing on their colors, guns at the 
right shoulder, grim, silent, terrible, swoop down on that 
doomed first line of gray, like a decree of fate. Not a cheer, 
not a shot ; here, there, a quick spoken word of command, and 
always forward. 

Never faltering, bending to the storm, quickening the 
pace as it goes, the mass of living valor — deciminated now — 
rolls on ; up to the line of leveled muskets, a death in 
every flash, crowning the parapet over it into the trench, a 
breathless moment of death and terror, and the gray defend- 
ers prisoners to the last man stream to the rear, pursued 
by the storm beating down from their friends on the hill- 
top. Now, for the first time, since those six signal guns a 
mile away, the chase finds voice, and with a " view hallo," 
a glad Yankee hurrah, the blue lines merged in one, like an 
unleashed pack, sprang at the slope. No formation now; 
follow your colors, and each regiment in shape like a 
wedge — wedges that are riving the Confederate center — 
with the old flag streaming at its point, coils sinuously up 
the slope, like the link of a mile long serpent, shot answer- 
ing shot, an honest cheer for every rebel yell, fighting for 
life, toiling over rocks, and ravines, and fallen timber as 
never men toiled before, the line winds upward, hanging be- 
tween heaven and earth, like the hope of the faithful. No 
fear now, no laggard, no care, but to be first at the. summit, 
every man a hero, and every hero a host. Back yonder, in 
the defenses, sits carking care ; " will they make it ?" is whis- 
pered with white lips. Is it possible for mortal men to scale 
that ridge under such a fire of hell ? " It can't be done, boys," 
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says a grizzled veteran, leaning critically on his musket, and 
earnestly scanning the hill ; " it can't be done, I've seen that 
game tried on too often." 

Will they make it? Will the sun rise to-morrow? 
Those men are lifted above mortality, and that blue line 
seaming the hill-side yonder and reaching upward, is the 
scourge of God. And all the time the gallant line goes 
grandly upward, without a halt the second line of gray is 
driven back to the crest; above the heroic band rolls the 
live thunder, blasting where it strikes ; below, the brown of 
the autumn landscape, dotted thick with deeper shades. Still 
on to the hill-top ! plunged in the lurid smoke, here seen 
through a rift, there obscured, those heroes, cast in titanic 
mold and bearing the fate of empire, dying struggle, and 
struggling die ; there comes a moment when the smoke rolls 
down, and, with a great throb of sound, the mountain stands 
pulseless. All of agony, or hope, or fear is in the instant. 
How terrible the silence ! Is that the old flag crowning the 
hill-top and blazing through the smoke? Look again, my 
eyes are dim ; by all the hopes of man, it is ! Another and 
another — twenty of them ! Now, glory to the Lord of Hosts, 
from whom all glories are, and glory to our thunderbolt of 
the Cumberland, that in one perilous, tremendous hour has 
burned through the fires of hell, to the height of immor- 
tality. Down the slope rolls a great shout of victory, ringing 
across the valley and rousing the wounded as it goes ; on to 
the defenses of Chattanooga, telling in gladness the story that 
the leaguer is raised and the red field is won. 

Fifty guns, mute witnesses of valor ; six thousand prisoners 
streaming down the slope ; the wreck of a beaten army drift- 
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ing away through the valley of the Chickamauga ; and on the 
hill-top, by the side of the smoking, silent guns, weary and 
faint from the long march through the valley of the dark 
shadow, stand the immortals, their tattered flags gilded with 
the mingled glories of sunset and victory, and their brows 
crowned with laurels as unfading as time. 

When the angel of peace spread her white wings over the 
field of Appomattox and unrolled the scroll blazoned with the 
record of valorous deeds done in the cause of liberty, lo ! the 
story of the great charge, written in letters of light, stood 
foremost among the greatest. 

Mead December 2, 1885. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF CHICKAMAUGA. 

BY JAMES R. CARNAHAN. 
Late Captain Eighty-slxtli lud. V. I. 

Said an eminent artist, as he stood and gazed on the 
picture his mind, genius, and hand had wrought — a picture so 
wonderful in its grandeur, and in the vividness with which 
the subject was portrayed, " I have painted for eternity." 
His picture was but the portrayal of his thoughts, his vision, 
as the subject had impressed him, and by his act he gave it 
life, and it spoke, and will ever speak to mankind. So have 
each of us painted in and upon our minds, pictures of the 
exciting scenes through which each passed, and of which he 
was a part, that transpired in our country from April, 1861, 
to the close of the war in 1865. Wonderful, grand, heroic 
pictures they were that were painted day by day through 
those years. On the brain, the mind, the memory of each of 
us were they painted, not with the graceful curves, the evenly 
drawn lines, and pleasing blending of colors given by the pro- 
fessional artist in the quiet of his studio, but in the alarm that 
eame in the sudden midnight attack of armed hosts, the 
bursting of the tempest of battle in the early dawn, or it was 
made in vivid coloring as the sun went down and closed a 
day of carnage and death. The lines are heavy and deep- 
shaded; the figures stand out as living, moving men and 
horses ; the guns, and cannon, and trappings seem to be real, 
26 
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not painted things. Pictures these are that all time can not 
efface, nor is there one of us to-day that would, if he could^ 
blot them out of existence. 

The busy marts of trade may shut them out for a while, 
but ever and anon, in the crowded thoroughfare and in the 
rush and throng of men, a face meets us that brings to the 
mind, like a sudden flash of light in the darkness, scenes 
where that face met your gaze in the storm of battle, the eye 
all ablaze in the excitement of the hour. A voice comes to 
your ears out of the noise and turmoil of the crowded city. 
That voice arrests your steps and causes the heart to leap and 
throb as it has not done for years. There is a vail over the 
picture, or it has grown dim from the dust and heat and rush 
of the great metropolis. But there is something in the tones 
of that voice that sets you to brushing away the dust from the 
picture ; for you know there is a picture somewhere obscured, 
and at last it stands out with wondrous vividness on the can- 
vas of your memory, and you see, back through more than a 
score of years that have passed since that picture was painted, 
him whose voice you have just heard as he cheered on his 
men to victory, or rallied his brave comrades for another 
daring effort to stem the tide of battle that was going against 
us. And, with that voice and face in mind, you see, not the 
comrades, the companions that gather about us to-night, with 
beard and hair grizzled and gray, with steps that are halting 
and lame, but the boys and associates of our boyhood days, 
with elastic steps, and eyes bright with the vigor of young 
manhood. If these pictures do not come to you with the sun 
at meridian, they come to you at " low twelve,'' as in your 
dreams you see the columns move out with flying flags and 
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waving banners. You see the dusty roads over which you 
inarched, the streams at which you slacked your thirst; 
mountain and plain, river and forest, come and go. The 
scene changes, and you see the lines set in battle array, and 
follow in your dream from the first shot of the skirmishers on 
through the various figures of that wondrously faithful battle 
picture, on and on, until in a shout of victory, or a command 
for a charge in the heat of the contest, you suddenly waken 
and realize that you were viewing the pictures you helped to 
paint on the great canvas of our Nation's history. 

It is said that no two persons see the same rainbow, and 
it is especially true that each oflScer or soldier sees a diflferent 
picture of the same battle. Each had his special duty to per- 
form ; each was to know nothing except as conveyed to him 
in brief but forcible orders. Theirs only to meet duty and 
perform it intelligently and bravely; theirs to see nothing 
except such matters as might come within their observa- 
tion in the narrow compass of their duties with company, 
regiment, or command. Each, according to his nature, 
painted or had painted on his mind each varying, shifting 
scene through those battles — scenes of battles lost and bat- 
tles won. 

To-night I propose to give, not a detail of the orders that 
were issued, nor to give minutely the various movements 
made, but only to give you the impressions, pictures, if you 
will, that were made on my mind, and as thoroughly engraven 
on the tablets of my memory as if written thereon with an 
engraver's pen, of that battle that took the Army of the Cum- 
berland into Chattanooga, and though by most considered a 
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defeat and disaster, was in fact the battle that made it possi- 
ble for us to occupy Chattanooga and hold it. 

Leaving Murfreesboro in June, 1863, we had marched to 
McMinnville, Tenn., and had there spent the summer as one 
of the outposts of General W. S. Rosecrans' army, while the 
remainder of his army advanced toward Chattanooga. Leav- 
ing McMinnville when the time had fully come for the final 
advance, we marched to join the remainder of the army at 
Bridgeport. When we reached Bridgeport, however, we 
found the army had crossed the Tennessee River, and was 
pushing on toward Chattanooga, and followed on. Our first 
view of Chattanooga was had as our division. Van Cleve's, 
of Crittenden's corps — the Twenty-first — passed around the 
point of Lookout Mountain, where it touches the Tennessee 
River down below the town opposite Moccasin Point. There 
seemed nothing specially inviting to us in the little old town 
ofi* to our left ; in fact, the invitation came to us to go in 
another direction. Obeying the order we there received, we 
hastened away up the valley toward Rossville, and on toward 
Ringgold, in pursuit of Bragg, who was at the time reported 
to be retreating before Rosecrans' army. On we pushed, 
joining the remainder of our corps and the cavalry at Ring- 
gold. It was a delightful march ; the roads were smooth, the 
weather was perfect, the enemy kept out of our way, and, in 
fact, we felt as though now there would be no more serious 
fighting. Had we not driven the Confederate army out of 
Kentucky, had whipped it at Stone River, and driven it all 
the way down from Murfreesboro, and out of their strong- 
hold — Chattanooga — and were yet in pursuit? Certainly the 
war would soon be over. So the men thought and talked. 
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When we reached Ringgold, we found, for some reason not 
clearly defined in words, that we would not advance any 
further in that particular direction. In fact, it was deemed 
advisable that our corps should advance (?) over the same 
route by which we had come, back up into Lookout Mountain 
Valley. Two weeks in that pleasant early autumn of 1868 
we spent somewhat after the manner described in the old 
song, we 

" Marched up the hill, and then marched down again." 

We made a reconnoissance, now here, now there, each time 
becoming more and more convinced that General Bragg was 
in no very great hurry to get away, and speedily end the war ; 
in fact, we became fully persuaded that he preferred to remain 
in our immediate front ; nay, more, we were fast making the 
discovery that the enemy was for some reason becoming more 
and more aggressive. The reconnoissance that was made by 
the Third Brigade, of Van Clove's division, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13th, beyond Lee & Gordon's Mills, developed the fact 
that the enemy's lines were stronger than ever before, and 
that all our efibrts to dislodge him were in vain. That the 
Confederates were receiving re-inforcements could not be 
longer doubted, and that a battle was imminent was now ap- 
parent to all; just where or when, whether our army would 
make the attack or be attacked, were the unsolved questions 
of the problem. Each day, as it came and passed, seemed 
to bring to all a more certain conviction that the conflict, when 
or wheresoever it should come, would be a most terrible one. 
Li this uncertainty, and with certain feverish restlessness that 
is always engendered in anticipation of a battle, the Twenty- 
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first Corps Ir.y about Crawfish Springs and Lee & Gordon's 
Mills. Extra ammunition had been issued to the troops as a 
precaution against any emergency that might arise. Each 
company oflScer had received orders to keep his men in 
camp ; the horses of the artillery stood harnessed ; every thing 
seemed to be in readiness, come what might. Such was the 
condition of afiairs with our portion of the army on Friday, 
the 18th of September, 1863. The forenoon of that day had 
been spent in general talk, both among officers and among 
men, on the now all-absorbing question as to the probabilities 
of a battle. Our brigade, the Third, commanded by Colonel 
Geo. F. Dick, of the Eighty-sixth Indiana, lay near Crawfish 
Springs. We had just finished our Aoon-day meal, and pipes 
were lighted, and we were preparing to spend the hours of the 
afternoon as best we might, when we caught the sound of a 
distant artillery shot off toward Ringgold. This proved to be 
the first shot of what was so soon to be the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. The shots grew in number, and more and more dis- 
tinct. It required but little time for each officer and soldier 
to take in the situation and realize the condition of afiairs. 
We knew from the sounds that were borne to us that the army 
of General Bragg had ceased to retreat and to act on the de- 
fensive, and was now advancing upon our army. This action 
was proof that the enemy had been largely re-inforced, and 
now felt itself not only able to meet us in battle, but con- 
fident in its ability to defeat and put us to rout, and to 
recover all they had lost. 

Not much time was given for thought or talk before our 
brigade was ordered to "fall in," and we were moved out 
down to the left, and past Lee & Gordon's Mills, to the relief 
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of our hard-pressed cavalry, now falling back onto our main 
army. How urgent the need of assistance to our cavalry 
we soon learned as we saw them coming in wounded and 
broken, riderless horses, ambulances filled with wounded and 
dying — all coming together told how fierce the onslaught that 
had been made on them, and they who were yet unwounded 
were contesting, with all the bravery and stubbornness that 
men could, every part of the distance that lay between us and 
the enemy. Our lines were formed, and we moved forward, 
checking the enemy's advance for the day. Our skirmish 
line and pickets were strengthened, and our brigade remained 
on duty through the night, and listened to the ominous sounds 
that came to us through the darkness, the distant rumbling of 
artillery wheels, the sound now and then of axes, all telling 
us of the preparations that were being made, and the perfect- 
ing of plans for the terrible contest of the morrow. 

In the early morning of the 19th we were relieved from 
duty, and were sent back toward Lee & Gordon's Mills, into 
an open field, there to prepare our breakfasts and get such 
sleep and rest as we could, until such time as our services 
would be demanded. The sun had scarcely appeared, when 
a shot was heard over on the right of our line ; in a short 
time another, as if one army or the other were feeling its way. 
Soon another shot, which brought an answering shot; then 
came the opening artillery duel that seemed to shake the very 
earth. From this, shots came from all along our lines, show- 
ing that the enemy had got well into position along our entire 
front during the night. Now the firing increases on our right, 
and between the artillery shots we catch the sound of mus- 
ketry ; stronger and stronger the contest grows, and nearer, 
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too, for now comes one continuous roar of artillery from the 
right, and volley after volley of musketry tells that the two 
armies have come together in the first charges of the battle. 
The contest gathers in strength, starting down from the right, 
on it comes to the lines in our front, and on past us toward 
the left, until at length it becomes one commingled roar of 
artillery and rattle of musketry from right to left. We see 
none of the lines engaged, but it must be that the Union army 
is holding its position against the furious charges that are 
being made upon it. A lull for a few moments comes in the 
contest, and you hear only scattering shots along the line; 
but looking off to our front, through an opening in the trees, 
could be seen, crossing the ridge, the marching columns of 
the enemy as they moved toward our left, preparatory to the 
terrible work of that Saturday afternoon. Again the sound 
of the contest begins to gather and grow in strength. It 
comes on like the blasts of the tornado, sounding louder and 
louder, growing stronger and stronger, until it comes in a 
great rush and roar of sound, before which those who hear 
and are not of it stand in awe and look each the other in the 
face, but dare not speak. Over on the right it again breaks 
forth, and with renewed strength rolls on down the lines, 
growing fiercer and fiercer, and louder and louder, as addi- 
tional forces are brought into the contest, until it reaches 
the extreme left, ^hen backward it would sweep again to the 
right, only again to go rolling, and jarring, and crashing in 
its fury as backward and forward it swept. It was as when 
the ocean is lashed to fury by the tempest, when great 
rolling waves come chasing one the other in their mighty 
rage, until they strike with a roar upon th^ mighty cliffs of 
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stone, only to be broken and driven back upon other incom- 
ing waves as strong, or stronger, than they had been, so 
came to our ears the sound of that mighty tempest of war — 
volley after volley of musketry rolling in waves of dreadful 
sound, one upon the other, to which was added the deep 
sounding crash of the artillery, like mighty thunder peals 
through the roar of the tempest, making the ground under 
your feet tremble as it came and went, each wave more ter- 
rible than the former. 

It was evident, to those of us who listened, that the enemy 
was making desperate efforts to overwhelm and break our 
lines. 

Through that forenoon — and oh, how long it seemed — we 
waited outside the contest, and heard that mighty, that ter- 
rible tornado of war as it raged in our front and all about 
us, and saw the constantly moving columns of the enemy's 
infantry, with flying flags, and saw battery after battery as 
they moved before us like a great panorama unfolding in the 
opening to which I have referred. Wo had been sent back, 
as I have said, to rest after a nigtt on duty, but rest there 
was none. The guns were stacked in line, and the battery at- 
tached to our brigade stood just in the rear of us, with horses 
hitched to guns and caissons, ready to move any instant. 
Now and then a stray shot or shell would fly over us, and 
strike the ground or burst in the air, to our rear. 

Our men grow restless, that restlessness that comes to men 
in that most trying of all times in the life of a soldier, 
when he hears the battle raging with all the might of the 
furies about him, when he can now and then catch the sound 
of the distant shouts that tell that the charge is being made> 
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and can hear above the shouts the rattling, tearing, shrieking 
sound of the volleys of musketry, and the shot and shell and 
canister of the artillery, that tells too well that the charge is 
met, and that great gaps are being made in the lines ; that 
men and comrades are being maimed, and wounded, and 
killed. In such moments as these, when you see and hear, 
but are not a part of the battle, men grow pale and lose their 
firmness, their nerve ; then it is they realize that war is ter- 
rible. They are hungry, but they can ^not eat ; they are 
tired, but they can not sit down ; they lie prone upon the 
ground, but that is worse than standing, and they rise again ; 
you speak to them, and they answer you as one who is half 
asleep ; they laugh, but it is a laugh that has no joy in it. 
The infantrymen stay close to their muskets ; the artillery- 
men, drivers and gunners, stand close to their posts of duty 
in a terrible, fearful state of nervous unrest. These men 
whom you thus see on that fearful September afternoon are 
not lacking in all true soldierly qualities ; their bravery had 
been tested on other fields — at Donelson, at Shiloh, at 
Perryville, and at Stone River, they met the enemy in the 
hottest of the battle with all the bravery and firmness of 
the Roman — and now, when the time shall come for them 
to be ordered to the aid of their comrades, they will not be 
found wanting. Thus hour after hour has passed for us 
in this fearful state of anxiety and suspense. No tidings 
from the front; we only know that the battle is fearful, is 
terrible. 

Noonday has passed, when suddenly from out the woods 
to our front and left onto the open field, dashes an officer, his 
horse urged to its greatest speed toward our command. The 
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men see him coming, and in an instant they are aroused to 
the greatest interest. " There come orders," are the words 
that pass from lip to lip along that line. Without commands 
the lines are formed behind the gun-stacks ; the cannoneers 
stand by their guns ; the drivers stand with hand on rein and 
foot in stirrup, ready to mount. How quick, how great the 
change at the prospect of freedom from the suspense of the 
day. The eye lights up, the arm again grows strong, and the 
nerves are again growing steady ; every head is bent forward 
to catch, if possible, the first news from the front, and to hear 
the orders that are to be given. All now are roused ; there is 
to be no more suspense ; it is to be action from now and 
on until the battle shall close. Nearer and nearer comes the 
rider; now you catch his features, and can see the fearful 
earnestness that is written in every line of the face. He 
bends forward as he rides, in such haste he is. The horse 
he rides seems to have caught the spirit of the rider, and 
horse and rider tell to the experienced soldier that there is to 
be work for us ; that the urgency is great, and that the peril 
is imminent. 

How much there is of life, of the soldier's life, that can 
not be painted on canvas or described in words ; it is the in- 
expressible part — the face, the eye, the swaying of the body, 
the gesture of the hand, the movement of the head, as the 
oflScer, the soldier, feels that his comrades are in deepest peril, 
and that unless help comes, and comes quickly, all hope is 
gone. He speaks not a word, but his appearance speaks in 
thunder tones. Companions, you, and each of you, have 
seen just such times and such faces. Such was the face, and 
such the action of that staff oflScer that afternoon of Septem- 
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ber 10, 1863; and every soldier, as he saw him, read that 
face and form as though it were an open book — yes, and read 
it in all its awful, dreadful meaning — and, reading, realized 
their full duty. He reaches our. line, and is met by our 
brigade commander. Colonel Geo. F. Dick, as anxious to re- 
ceive the orders as he is to give them. The command comes 
in quick, sharp words : " The general presents his compli- 
ments, and directs that you move your brigade at once to the 
support of General Beard. Take the road moving by the flank 
in ' double quick ' to the left and into the woods, and go into 
line on the left of General Beatty's brigade. I am to direct 
you. Our men are hard pressed." The last sentence was all 
that was said in words as to the condition of our troops, but 
it told that we had read aright before he had spoken. 

Scarce had the order been delivered when the command 
to '' take arms " is heard along the line, and to drivers and 
cannoneers to mount. It scarcely took the time required to 
tell it for our brigade to get in motion, moving off the field, 
the artillery taking the wagon road, the infantry alongside. 
It was a grand scene as we moved quickly into place, closing 
up the column, and waiting but a moment for the command. 
The guns are at a right shoulder, and all have grown eager 
for the order — '* Forward." The bugle sounds the first note 
of the command. Now, look along that column ; the men are 
leaning forward for the start; you see the drivers on the 
artillery teams tighten the rein in the left hand, and, with the 
whip in the uplifted right arm, rise in their stirrups; and, as 
the last note of the bugle is sounded, the crack of the whips 
of thirty-six drivers over the backs of as many horses, and 
the stroke of the spurs, sends that battery of six guns and its 
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caissons rattling and bounding over that road, while the in- 
fantry alongside are straining every nerve as they hasten to 
the relief of the comrades so hard pressed. The spirits of 
the men grow higher and higher with each moment of the 
advance. The rattling of the artillery and the hoof-beats of 
the horses add to the excitement of the onward rush, infantry 
and artillery thus side by side, vieing each with the other 
which shall best do his part. Now, as we come nearer, the 
storm of the battle seems to grow greater and greater. On 
and yet on we press, until, reaching the designated point, the 
artillery is turned oflf to the left, on to a ridge, and go. into 
position along its crest, while the lines of the infantry are be- 
ing formed to the right of the road over which we have just 
been hurrying. Our lines are scarcely formed, and the com- 
mand to move forward given, when the lines which are in 
advance of us are broken by a terrific charge of the enemy, 
and are driven back in confusion onto our line — friend and 
foe so intermingled that we can not fire a shot without inflict- 
ing as much injury on our men as upon the enemy. 

Our artillery, on the crest of the ridge back of us, have 
unlimbered and gone into action, and their shells are now fly- 
ing over our heads into the woods, where the enemy's lines 
had been. Confusion seems to have taken possession of our 
lines, and, to add to it, the lines of our right have been broken 
and the enemy are sweeping past our flank. The order is 
given to fall back on line with the artillery. Out of the wood, 
under the fire of our cannon, the men hasten. Now on the 
crest of that ridge, without works of any kind to shelter them, 
our troops are again hastily formed, and none too soon. 
Down the gentle slope of that ridge, and away to our right 
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and left and front stretches an open field, without tree or 
shrub to break the force of the balls. In our front, and at 
the edge of the field, two hundred yards away, runs the road 
parallel with our lines; beyond the road the heavy timber 
where the Confederate lines are formed, and well protected in 
their preparations for their charge. Scarce had our lines 
been formed, when the sharp crack of the rifles along our 
front, and the whistling of the balls over our heads, give us 
warning that the advance of the enemy has begun, and in an 
instant the shots of the skirmishers are drowned by the shout 
that^ goes up from the charging column as it starts down in the 
woods. Our men are ready. The Seventh Indiana Battery — 
six guns — is on the right of my regiment ; Battery M, Fourth 
United States Artillery, is on our left. The gunners and 
every man of those two batteries are at their posts of duty, 
the tightly drawn lines in their face« showing their purpose 
there to stand for duty or die. Officers pass the familiar com- 
mand of caution along the line — " Steady, men, steady." The 
shout of the charging foe comes rapidly on ; now they burst 
out. of the woods and onto the road. As if touched by an 
electric cord, so quick and so in unison was it, the rifles leap 
to the shoulder along the ridge where waves the stars and 
stripes. Now the enemy are in plain view along the road 
covering our entire front ; you can see them, as with cap visors 
drawn well down over their eyes, the gun at the charge, with 
short, shrill shouts they come, and we see the colors of Long- 
street's corps, flushed with victory, confronting us. Our men 
recognize the gallantry of their foe, and their pride is touched 
as well. All this is but the work of an instant, when, just as 
that long line of gray has crossed the road, quick and sharp 
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rings out along our line the command, " Ready," " Fire !" It 
seems to come to infantry and artillery at the same instant, 
and out from the rifles of the men and the mouths of those 
cannons leap the death-dealing bullet and canister ; again and 
again, with almost lightning rapidity, they pour in their 
deadly, merciless fire, until along that entire ridge it had be- 
come almost one continuous volley. Now that corps that had 
known little of defeat begins to waver ; their men had' fallen 
thick and fast about them. Again and yet again the volleys are 
poured into them, and the artillery on our right and left have 
not ceased their deadly work. No troops can long withstand 
such fire; their lines waver; another volley, and they are 
broken, and now fall back in confusion. The charge was not 
long in point of time, but was terrible in its results to the foe. 
Along the entire line to our right and left we can hear the 
battle raging with increased fury. We are now on the 
defensive ; and all can judge that the lull in our front is only 
the stillness that forbodes the more terrible storm that is to 
come. A few logs and rails are hastily gathered together to 
form a slight breastwork. Soon the scattering shots that be- 
gan to fall about us gave us warning that our foe was again 
moving on us. Again we are ready, now laying behind our 
hastily prepared works. Again we hear the shout, as on they 
come with more determination than before. But with even 
greater courage do our men determine to hold their lines. 
The artillery is double shotted with canister. Again the 
command, " Fire !" and hotter, fiercer than before, the battle 
rages along our front. Shout is answered with shout, shot by 
shots tenfold, until again our assailants break before our fire 
and are again forced back. But why repeat further the story 
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of that Saturday afternoon. Again and again were those 
charges repeated along our line, only to be hurled back — 
broken and shattered. It did seem as though our men were 
more than human. The artillerymen worked as never before. 
Their gunS — double shotted — had scarce delivered their 
charges, and, before the gun could complete its recoil, was 
caught by strong arms, made doubly strong in that fever-heat 
of battle ; was again in position, again double shotted, and 
again fired into the face of the foe. The arms bared, the 
veins standing out in great strong lines, the hat or cap gone 
from the head, the eye starting almost from the socket, the 
teeth set, the face beaded with perspiration, balls falling all 
about them, those men of the Seventh Indiana Battery and 
Battery M seemed to be supernaturally endowed with strength. 
Their comrades of the infantry vied with them in acts of 
heroism, and daring, and endurance. They shouted defiance 
at the foe with every shot ; with face and hands begrimed in 
the smoke and dust and heat of the battle; with comrades 
falling about them, the survivors thought only of vengeance. 
All the horses on two of the guns of the Seventh Indiana 
Battery are shot down ; another charge is beginning ; those 
two guns might be lost ; they must be gotten back. Quick as 
thought, a company of infantry spring to the guns, one hand 
holding the rifle, the other on the cannon, and, with the shot 
falling thick and fast in and about them, drag the guns over 
the brow of the ridge and down into the woods, just in the 
rear of our lines, and hasten back again to take their places 
in line, ready to meet the on-coming charge. An artillery- 
man is shot down ; a man from the infantry takes his place 
and obeys orders as best he can. When the charge begins 
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our men are lying down. Now, in the midst of it, so great 
has become the excitement, so intense the anxiety, all fear and 
prudence vanishes, and the men leap to their feet, and fire 
and load, and fire and load, in the wildest frenzy of despera- 
tion. They have lost all ideas of danger or the strength of 
the assailants. It was this absolute desperation of our men 
that held our lines. A soldier or oflScer is wounded ; unless 
the wound was mortal, or caused the fracture of a limb, they 
had the wound tied or bandaged as best they could, some tear- 
ing up their blouses for bandages, and again took their places 
in the lines beside their more fortunate comrades. Each man 
feels the terrible weight of responsibility that rests on him 
personally for the results that shall be achieved that day. It 
is this thought, this decision, this purpose and grand courage 
that comes only to the American citizen soldier, who volun- 
tarily and with unselfish patriotism stands in defense of prin- 
ciple and country, that makes such soldiers as those who 
fought in our ranks that day. On through the afternoon 
until nightfall did that furious storm beat against and rage 
about us. 

Near night. General J. J. Reynolds, who commanded that 
portion of the line immediately on our left, informed us that 
the lines to our right and left had been broken, and directed 
that we should fall back to the range of hills in our rear ; and 
so, reluctantly, our men fell back after an afternoon in which 
they had helped to hold at bay the flower of the "Army of 
Northern Virginia " and of the Confederacy ; and, though suf- 
fering terribly in loss of men, our portion of the line had not 
lost a flag nor a gun. 
27 
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A night of pinching cold, with but little sleep, illy fitted us 
for the duty that was to be ours after the Sabbath morning's 
sun should rise. With the morning, and our hastily-prepared 
breakfast, came the question, e^ery thing then being so still, 
" Will there be fighting to-day ? This is Sunday." If there 
had been a faint hope that the. army would rest on its arms 
that bright Sabbath morning, it was of short life, for soon the 
order came for an advance ; and, when it came, there were no 
laggards found. Soldiers never obeyed more promptly, nor 
with more ready spirit, than was that order obeyed. We had 
learned, during the evening and night, from various sources, 
that the battle of Saturday had gone hard with some portions of 
our lines where the enemy had massed his troops most heavily, 
and our men joined in the desire to retrieve all that had been 
lost. We moved out in line of battle with our skirmishers 
advanced, passing over a portion of the field that had been so 
hotly contested the day before. Soon the shots of the skir- 
mishers warn us that work is before us ; nor is it long until 
the skirmishers have pushed to their furtherest limit, and the 
line of battle joins them. The command for the charge is 
given, and, with a shout that might have come from ever- vic- 
torious troops, we dash upon their lines. Stubborn is the re- 
sistance, but impetuous and determined is the charge, comrade 
cheering comrade on — on with a fury that can not be withstood ; 
the air filled with laden hail ; men falling about us on every 
side ; but on and on they push, until at last the enemy's lines 
are broken, and we follow in hot pursuit, driving them back 
until they reach a line of re-inforcements. Again the battle 
rages ; now with redoubled lines they charge upon us, and the 
very earth shakes under our feet from the terrible discharge 
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that comes from artillery massed in our front. Shells are 
shrieking in the air and bursting over our heads ; great limbs 
are torn from the trees and fall with the broken shells about 
us. Soon our lines are weighed down with the terrible on- 
slaught, and we are driven back over the same ground over 
which we had just come. Again our lines are rallied, and 
re-formed, and strengthened ; and again we charge to recover 
the lost ground. Four times that Sunday forenoon did our 
lines sweep down over that ground, and as many times were 
we driven back, until the ground was almost covered with 
friend and foe — the blue and the gray lying side by side, 
wounded, dying, and dead. Coming to us even in the heat 
and excitement of the battle, it was a terrible and sickening 
sight to see that battle-field that day. As often as our lines 
were broken and driven back, so often did they rally and 
renew the attack, until again broken and forced back, turning 
and firing into the faces of the foe as they went, until some 
soldier or oflScer would stop, and, with a brave and determined 
purpose, swear that there he would stand or die, as he turned 
his face once more to the enemy ; and from that stand, so 
desperately and fearlessly made, calling on his comrades to 
" fall in," our lines would, almost as if by magic, be built out 
to right and left. Those coming back would of their own 
volition halt and face about, and those who had passed be- 
yond would, as soon as the found the line was re-forming, 
hasten to rejoin it. But words would fail to tell of the many 
acts of heroism displayed on that field that day. How men 
fought singly from behind trees, in groups of from two to 
a dozen, desperately fighting, hoping against hope. The 
very desperation and fury with which these scattered few 
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would fight — checking the enemy, detaining him, and giving 
us time to re-fbrm our broken lines — surpassed the stories of 
Napoleon's Old Guard. Flanked by the enemy, our lines 
would change front under the murderous fire of a foe greatly 
superior in numbers, and again confront him in the new direc- 
tion. From hastily constructed breastworks we fought now 
on this side, now on that. No man was there who did not 
realize that we were greatly outnumbered ; yet no one thought 
of ultimate defeat. Chickamauga was a battle where officers 
and men were all and each alike — ^heroes of the noblest type. 
If never before, on that battle-field of Chickamauga, men of 
the North and men of the South, Union and Confederate, 
learned that no imaginary lines separating North from South, 
or marking the boundary of states, make any difierence in 
the spirit of courage, bravery, and daring of the American 
soldier, once he believes he is fighting for a principle, be 
that principle right or wrong. If one is more impetuous, the 
other will endure longer ; if one is proud of his section, the 
other loves his whole country more. The two, united as they 
should be and will be, combine the elements and qualities of 
an army on whose banners might be emblazoned the one 
word, " Invincible." 

On and on, through all the morning and late into the 
afternoon, had the battle raged, now advancing, now retreat- 
ing, so evenly did the honors rest, that now both armies 
seemed willing to rest on their arms. Gradually the firing 
began to die away, and soon almost ceased on our portion of 
the line. Late in the afternoon we commenced a movement 
by the flank, but so confused had we become in our bearincrs 
that we did not realize that it was to be any thing more than 
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a mere change of position for a renewal of the conflict, when 
after a short while we found ourselves out of the noise and 
din of the battle-field on the road filled with our troops, and 
marching with them down past Rossville toward Chatta- 
nooga. Then it was that we learned that Chickamauga was, 
not a defeat^ but what seemed at the time a great disaster to 
the Union army. And such it really was in point of muni- 
tions of war that were lost, and the great numbers of Union 
soldiers that fell wounded or dead. But a defeat it was not ; 
and had the battle been fought at Chattanooga instead of 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga would have been lost to us, and 
disaster overwhelming and crushing would have been the fate 
of the Army of the Cumberland. Had we halted at Chatta- 
nooga instead of marching out to Chickamauga, even though 
McCook had been with us, we might have had Vicksburg 
reversed. 

I do not believe there was a man who remained in the front 
fighting on the Sunday of Chickamauga who thought of de- 
feat, so little do they who are in the line know of the actual 
state of aflfairs in active army life. 

We bivouacked around Rossville on Sunday night, and, as 
we gathered in groups about our camp-fires that night, we 
talked of the scenes of the day, or mourned the loss of the 
comrades who had fallen, and all discussed the probabilities 
of the morrow on another field, confident of ultimate success. 
The morning found our portion of the army moving back to- 
ward Chattanooga, our companies and regiments intact, except 
for the actual losses of the battle-field. Through the after- 
noon of that day, we listened to the distant rumble and roar 
of the guns of the Fourteenth Army Corps, sounding like the 
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last mutterings of a great storm that had spent its strength, 
and was drawing to a close from sheer exhaustion. As proof 
of the fact that Chickamauga was not a defeat, we have the 
fact that General Geo. H. Thomas, one of the grandest heroes 
and noblest men developed by the war, was able with a single 
corps to hold the entire army of Bragg at bay until our lines 
were established in and about Chattanooga. Nor was Bragg's 
army able to follow up the advantage gained at Chickamauga. 
He had been able only to check our further advance, but not 
to drive us back from Chattanooga. The bravery of our men 
at Chickamauga was fully equaled by their patience and 
endurance of the siege of Chattanooga — a siege for two long 
months that were full of all that goes to make the soldier's 
life something to be dreaded, except for a noble and holy 
cause. 

Bead January 6, 1886. 
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Carnifex Ferry, 24; at Winches- 
ter, 158 
Havana, Cuba. 71 
Havre-de-Grace, 121 
Helena, Ark., 309 
Henry, Patrick, on the Union, 162 
Highland Guards, 131, 223 
Hill, Major-General A. P., 366 
Hill, Major-General D. H., 91 
Hood, Major-General J. B., 78, 243 
Hooker, Mcyor-General Joseph, 144, 

373, 394 
Hosea, Captain L. M., at Rienza, 

Miss., 81 
Hospital, the field, service, 326 



Hough's Bridge, 7 

Hovey, Brigadier-General Alvin P., 
at Champion's Hill, Miss., 302 et 
seq. 

Howard, Major-General Oliver O., 
243, 358, note. 

Hundred-day regiments, at Wash- 
ington, 112 et seq. 

Hunter, Migor-General David, at 
Piedmont, Va., 117 

Huntsville, Ala., 243 

Illinois, regiments of. Thirtieth, 295 
et seq. 

Imboden, Brigadier-General J. D., 
at Winchester, 143 et seq. 

Indiana, regiments of. Thirty-third, 
330; Fortyninth, 334; Seventy- 
second. 93; Eighty-sixth, 406 

Indianola, Tex., U. S. forces cm- 
bark at, 69 

Indianola, gun-boat, 293 et seq. 

Invalid corps, 115 

Iowa, troops of, Third Cavalry, 89. 94 

Iron-works in Alabama, destroyed, 
88 

Isham, First Lieutenant Asa B., in 
cavalry charge at Yellow Tavern, 
213; captured, 214 et seq. 

Jackson, Miss., 300 

Jackson, Brigadier-General J. S., at 

Perryville, 26 
Jackson, Migor-General Thomas J., 

143; at Chancellorsville, 363 
Johnson. Major-General Bradley, 

advises Early of arrival of two 

corps at Washington, 124 
Johnson, Major-General Edward, at 

Spottsylvania, 281 
Johnson, Brigadier-General R. W., 

395 
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Johnston, Lieutenaut-General Jo- 
seph E , thought a winter cam- 
paign across Carolinas impossible, 
1 ; high estimate of Sherman's 
foragers, 15; in the Carolinas, 79, 
143, 308 

Jones, Colonel A. E., 128 

Jones, Captain Frank J., at Perry- 
ville, 29 

Jones, William Hemphill, 221 

Jonesboro, Ga., 246 

Kanawha River, 117 

Keifer, Colonel J. W., at Winches- 
ter, Va., 149 

Kellogg, Captain S. C, at Chicka- 
mauga, 31 

Kelly's Ford, Va., 257 

Kelton, Adjutant-General John C, 
reported that facts justified evac- 
uation of Cumberland Gap, 355 

Kennett, Major Henry G., organized 
two zouave companies, 128; at 
Camp Dennison, 133 

Kennett, Colonel John, 25, 128, 225; 
pursues Colonel John Morgan, 236 

Kershaw, Major-General J. B., 144 
et seq. 

Kentucky, mountain regions of, 
329; regiments of, Seventh, Nine- 
teenth, 334 ; Twenty-second, 335 

Kentucky River, 351 

Kilpatrick, Brigadier-General Jud- 
son, raid of, from Sandtown, Ga., 
243 et seq. 

Knipe, Major-General J. F., sent to 
New Orleans, 78 

Knoxville, Tenn., 337 

Lafayette Guards, 22, 131, 223 
La Grange, Colonel O. H., 92, 95; 
routed General Buford at Clinton, 



103; captured West Point, Ga., 
103 

Lake Providence, 293 

Las Moras River, 54 

Lee, Mfyor-General Fitzhugh, at 
Winchester, 153; in the Wilder- 
ness, 203, 364 

Lee, General Robert E., re-inforces 
Lynchburg, Va , 117; ordered 
Early down Shenandoah Valley, 
1 17, 143, 269, 283; at Chancellors- 
ville, 363 

Lee, Lieu tenant-General S. D., mov- 
ing toward Carolinas, 79 

Lee magazine rifle, 183 

Lee and Gordon's Mills, 31, 405 

Leesburg Pike, 114 

Leggett, Brevet Major-General M. 
D., at Pocotaligo, 1, 293, 297; at 
Champion's Hill, Miss., 301, 306 

Lexington, Ky., proposed military 
railroad from, 333 

Licking River, 351 

Linch's Creek, crossing of, 7 

Lincoln, President Abraham, call 
of, for troops, 21, 222; met wound- 
ed troops, 122; exposed to fire of 
sharp-shooters at Fort Stevens, 
122 (note); congratulates victors 
of Winchester, 156, 301; proposi- 
tion of, to construct a military rail- 
road, 333 

Little Linch Creek, crossing of, 7 

Logan, Major-General John A., at 
Vicksburg, 293 et seq. 

Lomax, Brigadier-General L. L., at 
Winchester, 148 

Long, Brigadier-General Eli, 83, 86, 
92; at Selma, Ala, 96 et seq.; 
wounded, 99; at Lovejoy Station, 
246 et seq. 

Long Swamp, 8 
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Longstreet, Lieut.-Genernl James, at 
Chickamauga, 32; wounded, 267 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn., 393 

Loomis, Colonel C. 0., at Perry- 
ville, 27 

Love of country, 160 et seq. 

Lovejoy Station, Ga., 246 

Lowe, Colonel John W., killed, 25 

Loyal Legion, meetings of, 314 et 
seq. 

Luckett, Corporal L. D., at Perry- 
ville, 000 

Lumber River, crossing of, 7 

Lynchburg, Va., 116 et seq. 

Lytle, General Robert, 19 

Lytle, Colonel Wm., in Colonial 
service, 19 

Lytic, Brigadier-General William 
H., 19 et seq.: in the Mexican 
War, 20; in Ohio Legislature, 
Major-General of Ohio militia, 21 : 
commissioned colonel of Sixth 
Ohio, 22; at Buchannon, W. Va., 
22; atCarnifex Ferry, 23; wound- 
ed, 24; at Bardstown, Ky., 25; at 
Perryville, 26 et seq.; captured, 
29; commissioned Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, 29; declined to be candidate 
for Govern or of Oh io, 30 ; at Chick- 
amauga, 30 et seq ; killed, 32 ; as 
a poet, 33 et seq., 131, 225 

Mc Arthur, Brigadier-General John, 

308 
McClellan, Major-General Geo. B., 

125, 131 ; getting Ohio regiments 

ready for service, 135; at Camp 

Dennison, Ohio, 140 
McClernand, Major-General John 

A., relieved from command, 301. 
McCook, Major-General Alexander 

McD., at Perryville, 26, 226, 421 



McCook, Brigadier-General E. M., 
83,86 

McCook, Colonel Robert L., at Camp 
Harrison, Ohio, 131 

McDowell, Major-General Irvin, 143 

McGroarty, Captain Stephen J., 
wounded, 24 

Mcintosh, Brigadier-General J. B., 
at Winchester, Va., 157 

McKeen, Colonel H. B., 288 (note). 

McMinnville, Tenn., 404 

McPherson, Major-General James 
B., at Vicksburg, 297 et seq., 
303 

Macon, Ga., 82, 102; surrendered to 
General Wilson, 104 

Macon Railroad, 243 

Magazine guns, 186 

Mahone, Brigadier-General Will- 
iam, 272 

Man son, Brigadier-General M. B., 
at Richmond, Ky., 344 

Maplesville Road, Ala., 94 

Marion, Ala., 91 

Marshall, Brigadier-General Hum- 
phrey, at West Liberty, Ky., 353 

Marshall House, Alexandria, Va., 
108 

Martinsburg, Va., 118 

Mattapony River, Va., 274 

Mattison, Lieutenant H. A., 288 
(note). 

Meade, Major-General George G., 
at Spottsylvania, Va., 280; at 
Ohancellorsville, Va., 365 

Merritt, Brigadier-General Wesley, 
at Winchester, Va., 145 et seq.; 
at Yellow Tavern, Va.. 211 

Michifran. regiments of. First, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Cavalry, 211 
et seq.; Fourth Cavalry, 246 

Middle Military Division, 156 
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Miles, Brigadier-Genaral Nelson A., 

252. 271 et seq. 
Hilitia. in cities, 193; system of, a 

necessity, 328 
Military and the mob, 188 et seq. 
Military future of the U. S., 314 et 

seq. 
Military organizations in states, 192 
Military spirit, should be fostered, 

317 et seq. . 
Military small arms, 174 et seq. 
Mill Springs, Ky., 332 
Mill Swamp, 8 
Millikin*s Bend, Miss., 295 
Milroy, Major-General Robert H., 

144 
Mine Run. Va., 253 
Minnie rifle, 179 
Minty, Colonel Robert H. G., 245; 

at Lovejoy Station, Ga., 246 
Mitchel, Brigadier-General Ormsby 

M., in Alabama, 25 ; at Bowling 

Green, Ky., 234 et seq.; advance 

of, from Nashville, 240; at Hunts- 

ville, Ala., 243, 338 
Missouri, Regiment of. Tenth Cav- 
alry, 89 
Mission Ridge, Tenn., 392 
Mississippi River, 294 ; open to the 

sea. 309 
Mobile, Ala., 102 
Molineux, Colonel Edward L., at 

Winchester, 149 
Monocacy, Md., battle at, 118 
Monroe Doctrine, the, 321 
Montgomery, Ala., 82; captured by 

General Wilson, 103 
Montgomery Guards, 21, 130 et seq. 
Moro Castle. Cuba, 73 
Morgan, Brigadier-General George 

W., military register of, 335; at 

Cumberland Gap, 335 et seq.; ef- 



fective strength of, 337; assembled 
a council of war, 346 ; retreat of, 
from Cumberland Gap, 350 et 
seq.; at Mount Sterling, Ky., 353 ; 
crossed Ohio River, 353; censured 
by General Halleck, 354; asked 
an investigation, 355; retreat of, 
justified, 355 
Morgan, Colonel John H., 235; on 
line of General G. W. Morgan's 
supplies, 343; cavalry of, 351 
Morris, Governor Robert H., 19 
Mosby, Colonel John S., 119, 126 
Mott, Brigadier-General Gresham, 

at Spottsylvania, 280 
Mount Sterling, Ky., 353 
Mower, Major-General A. J., at Sal- 
kahatchie River, 5; at Edisto 
River, 5 
Muskets, best weapons against a 

mob, 194 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., 240, 404 
Myer, Brigadier-General Albert J., 
originator of flag signals, 311 
(note) 

Napoleon, 317 

Napoleon III., studies on artillery, 

175 
Nashville, Tenn., cavalry at battle 

of, 78, 392 
Needle gun, 176 
Negley, Brigadier-General James S., 

338 
Nelson's battery, at Winchester, 148 
New Jersey Hussars, 206 
New York, troops of. Battery K, 

First Artillery, 111 . 

" Night after the Battle," 37 et seq. 
Nineteenth Corps, at Washington, 

118 
North Anna River, 208 
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North Carolina, respected by Union 
troops, 16 

O'Conner, Color-bearer Daniel, shot 
down, 24 

Ohio, almost without military or- 
ganizations, 128; preparations of, 
for the war, 128 et seq. 

Ohio Commandery, Loyal Legion, 
233 

Ohio, Department of, 354 

Ohio militia, under General W. H. 
Lytle, 128 

Ohio, cavalry regiments of, First, 
245; Third. 245; Fourth, 100, 234, 
239,245; Seventh. 94, 101 

Ohio, infantry regiments of. Second, 
21 ; Third, 133; Fourth, 133; Sixth, 
21, 131; Seventh, 133; Eighth, 
133; Ninth, 131; Tenth, 131; 
Eleventh, 133; Twelfth, 25, 133; 
Thirteenth. 133; Sixteenth, 335; 
Seventeenth, 330; Twentieth,295; 
Thirty-fourth, 143; Forty-second, 
335; Seventy-eighth, 8, 309; One 
Hundred and Forty-seventh, 114; 
One Hundred and Sixty-ninth, 
114 

Ohio River. General G. W. Morgan's 
command crossed, 353 

Opequan, Va., battle of, 142 

Opequan Creek, 145 et seq. 

Orange Court-house, Va., 260 

Ordinance of secession, 218 

Patterson, Captain Wm. F., explo- 
ded mines at Cumberland Gap, 
349; pioneer corps of, 352 

Pat'lon, Colonel G. S., at Winches- 
ter, 153; killed, 157 

Peace Conference, 220 

Pemberton, Lieutenant-General J. 



C, at Champion's Hill, Miss.. 301 
et seq. 

Pennsylvania, regiment« of, Sev- 
enty-third, One Hundred and 
Fifty-third. 386; One Hundred 
and Tenth, 388 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
113 

Pensacola, Fla., 87 

Perryville, Kentucky, battle of, 26, 
234 

Petersburg, Va., 116 

Piedmont, Va., battle of, 117 

Pioneer corps, building roads and 
causeways, 3, 9 

Planters, hid provisions and stock 
from soldiers, 12 

Plantersville, Ala., 95 

Pleasanton, Major-General Alfred, 
388 

Po River, Va., 276 

Pocotaligo, S. C, 1, 5; march from, 
to Goldsboro, 10 

Police force, unable to cope with 
mobs, 192 

Polk, Lieu tenant-General L., at Per- 
ryville. 28 

Pope, Colonel Curran, at Perry- 
ville, 27 

Port Gibson, Miss., 296 

Port Hudson, Miss., 309 

Port Republic, Va., 143 

Port Royal Island. 4 

Porter. Admiral David, at Vicka- 
burg. Miss., 294 

Portland, Ohio, General G. W. Moi^ 
gan's troops camped at, 354 

Potomac, Army of the. 117, 198, 252, 
360; at Chancellorsville, 362 et 
seq. 

Potomac River, 114 

Powers. Hiram, 20 
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Percussion lock, 76 
Provisional Ninth Corps, in the 
Wilderness, 206 

" Queen of the West," ram, 293 et 
seq. 

Bailroads, destruction of, in South 

Carolina, 4 
Ramseur, Brigadier-General S. D., 

at Winchester, 148 et seq. 
Randolph Road, 93 
Rapidan, troops cross at Ely's Ford, 

199, 257 
Rappahannock River, 257 
Rauson, Brigadier-General T. E. G., 

at Vicksburg, Miss., 307 
Rawlins, Brigadier-General John A., 

at Vicksburg, Miss., 297 
Raymond, Miss., 300 
Red Bud Run, 146 
Red River, 293 
Rendelbrook. Lieutenant, 95 
Reynolds, Mcyor-General John F., 

388 
Reynolds, Major-General J. J., at 

Chickamauga, 31, 417 
Richland Creek, 8 
Richmond, Va., 116 
Ricketts, Brigsidier-General J. B., 

at Winchester, 147 et seq. 
Rifle-pits, where first perfected, 325 

et seq. 
Ringgold Barracks, Texas, 66 
Rio Salad o, Texas, 64 
Rhodes, Miyor-General Robert E., 

366 
Robertson, Lieutenant R. S., 252, 

288 (note) 
Robinson's battery, at Selma, Ala., 98 
Roddy, Brigadier-General P. D., at 

Montevallo, 83, 88 



Rodes, Major-General Robert E., at 
Winchester, 148 ; killed, 150 

Rodney's battery, at Selma, Ala., 97 

Rockville, Va., rebel cavalry at, 120 

Rogers' Gap, Tenn., 339 

Rosecrans, Major-General Wm. S., 
in W. Va., 23, 29; at Chicka- 
mauga, 31 et seq., 404 

Rosson, Colonel B. F.. 115 

Rossville, Tenn., 394 

Rousseau, Brigadier-General Lo veil 
H., at Perryville, Ky.. 26 

Rover Guards. 22, 131, 223 et seq. 

Russell, Brigadier-General D. A., at 
Winchester, 147 et seq.; killed, 
151 

Salkahatchie River, crossing of, 5 
San Antonio, Texas, United States 

forces, pass through, 62 
Sand Town, Ga., 244 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, 54 
Savannah, Ga., 2 
Savannah River, crossing of, 5 
Sarsfield Guards, 130 et seq. 
Schoepf, Brigadier-General Albin, 

329 et seq. 
Schofield, Major-General J. M., at 

Goldsboro, 10, 243 
Scott, Captain William H., mortally 

wounded, 249 
Scott, Lieutenant-General Winfield, 

226, 230 
Schurz, Major-General Carl, 361, 370 
Seddon, Hon. J. A., an appeal to, 16 
Sedgwick, Major-General John, at 

Chancellorsville, 363 
Selma, Ala., capture of, 77 et seq., 

95 et seq.; naval foundry at, 102; 

a manufacturing center. 105 
Seventeenth Corps, moves on Poco- 

taligo, 5 ; at Wateree River, 6 
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Sharpe, Colonel Jacob, at Win- 
chester, 149. 157 

Shelbyville. Tenn., 240 

Shenandoah, Army of the, 143 

Shenandoah Valley, Va., 1 16 et seq., 
143 

Sheppard, Major 0. L., at Fort 
Clark, Texas, 56; called a coun- 
cil of officers, 62; at Indianola, 
Texas, 67 

Sheridan, Major-General P. H., at 
Stone River, 29; at Chickamauga, 
30 et seq., 126; at Winchester, 
Va., 142 et seq.; at Yellow Tav- 
ern, Va., 210 et seq., 395 

Sherman, Major-General W. T., 
opinion of the Carolina cam- 
paign, I ; at Goldsboro, 10, 79, 
243; at Vicksburg, Miss., 294 et 
seq., 394 

Shunk, Colonel David, at Winches- 
ter, 149 

Sibley, Major C. C, in Texas, 66; 
command of prisoners of war, 
72 

Sickles, Major-General Daniel E., 
360 

Sigel, Major-General Franz, beaten 
at Newmarket by Breckenridge, 
117; j-elieved, 117, 359 

Signal Corps, origin and work of, 
310 et seq. 

Signal Service, in German army, 
325 

Silver, Va., cavalry corps at, 205 

Simonson's battery, at Perryville, 
27, 240 

Sister Anthony, 134 

Slavery, 160 

Sleeper's battery, 266 

Slocum, Major-General Henry W., 
at Chancellorsville, 362 



Smith, Major-General A. J., sent to 
New Orleans, 78 

Smith, LieutenantrGeneral E.Kirby, 
forces of, in East Tennessee, 337; 
at Richmond, Ky., 344 

Smith, Brevet Major-General G. A,, 
at Salkahatchie River, 5; at 
Edisto River, 5 

Smith, Colonel Larkin, at Green 
Lake, Texas, 67 

South Carolina, swamps and rivers 
of, 2 et seq.; d*^struction of rail- 
roads in, 4; march across, devas- 
tating, 15; plundered by Confed- 
erate troops, 1 6 

South Carolina Convention, 218 

South River, crossing of, 8 

Spears, Brigadier-General James G., 
brigade of, 334, 346 et seq. 

Spottsylvania Court-house, Va., 278 
et seq.; losses at, 288 

Springfield rifle, the, 179 et seq. 

Star Spangled Banner, the. 319 

"Star of the West," steamer, 72; 
attempts to enter Charleston Har- 
bor, 219 

Steamboats, captured at Montgom- 
ery, Ala., 103 

Starkweather, Colonel John C, at 
Perryville, Ky., 26 

Steele's Bayou, Miss., 294 

Stephenson's Depot, Va., 145 

Stevenson, Brigadier-General Carter 
L., at Cumberland Gap, 339, 351 

Sfrevensburgh, Va., 253 

St. John, Lieutenant J., killed at 
Perryville, 28 

Stone, Colonel Charles, at Columbia, 
S. C, 17 

Stone River, Tenn., 392 

Stony Mountain, Va., 199 

Stuart, Major-General J. E. B., at 
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Yellow Tavern, 210 et seq.; mor- 
tally wounded, 215, 364 

Subsistence, report of captures by 
Third Division, Seventeenth 
Corps, 13 et seq. 

Summit Point, Va., 145 

Sykes, Captain George, at Fort 
Clark, Texas, 56 

Tabernacle Church, Va., 364 

Taylor, Captain J. D. M.. killed by 
General Korrest, 93 

Taylor, Lieutenant^General Rich- 
ard, in Mississippi, 79 et seq.; at 
Selma, Ala., 95 et seq. 

Tazewell, Ky., battle of, 343 

Tennessee, regiments of. First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
334 

Tennessee River, Hood retreats 
across, 78. 404 

Terrill, Brigadier-General W. R., 
at Perryville, 26 

Texas, U. S. forces evacuate, 54 et 
seq. 

Thoburn, Colonel Joseph, at Win- 
chester, 152 

Thomas, Major-General George H., 
31 et seq., 243; at Mill Springs, 
Ky., 332, 392 et seq.; at Chicka- 
mauga, 422 

Thompson, Lieutenant-Colonel, 93 

Todd's Tavern, Va., 204 et seq., 260 
et seq. 

Tombigbee River, 84 

Tompkins, Colonel C. H., at Win- 
chester, 147 

Torbet, Brigadier-General A. T. A., 
at battle of Winchester, 145 et 
seq.; in Wilderness campaign, 
203; at Yellow Tavern, Va., 211 

Trion, Ala., 91 



Tuscaloosa, Ala., 82 

Twiggs, Brigadier-General, orders 
evacuation of Texas, 55; suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Waite, 61 

Union cavalry, overtakes and liber- 
ates four hundred prisoners, 208; 
captures of, at Beaver Dam Sta- 
tion, Va., 208 

Union soldiers, did not carry plun- 
der, 15 

Union and Confederate armies, 
compared, 15 

United States, army and navy of, 
222 et seq.; military power of, 317 

Upton, Brevet Major-General Em- 
ory, 83 ; at Montevallo, 88; moves 
toward Selma, Ala, 89 et seq., 94 
et seq.; at Columbus, Ga., 103; at 
Winchester, Va„ 151 

Van Cleve, Brigadier-General H. P., 

at Chickamauga, 405 
"Veteran Reserves," 115 
Vicksburg, Miss., 293 et seq. 
Victory, an Hour With, 392 et seq. 
Virginia Central Railroad, torn up 

by Gregg's Cavalry, 209 

Wagons, number of, in Carolina 
campaign, 2 

Waite, Colonel, in command of 
Texas, 61 

Walker, D. C, at Perryville, 27 

Walker, Adjutant J. Bryant, at 
Champion's Hill, Miss., 302 

Wallace, Major-General Lew., at 
Monocacy, Md., 118 

Walthall, Major-General E. C, re- 
tards pursuit, 78 

Warren, Major-General Governeur 
K., 268, 360 
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Warren ton, Miss,, 293 
Washington, President George, 164 
Washington City, wounded soldiers 

arriving at, 108 et seq.; defenses 

of, 114 et seq.; threatened by 

General Early, 117 et seq.; Sixth 

and Nineteenth Corps arrive at, 

121 
Wateree River, S. C, crossed on 

pontoons, 6 
Weatherby, Lieutenant Peter, 305 
Webster, Colonel Geo. P., killed at 

Perryville, 29 
West, Charles W.. 22 
West Liberty. Ky., 353 
West Point, Ga., 103 
West Virginia, Army of, 145 
Western army, discipline of, 301 
Wharton, Brigadier-General G. C, 

at Winchester, 152 el seq. 
Wheeler, Major-General Joseph, 

lawlessness of his command, 16 

et seq. 
White, Lieutenant-Colonel Frank, 

93 
Whiting, Captain, cheering the old 

flag, 75 
Wickham, Brigadier-General W. C, 

at Winchester, 154 
Widow Glenn's house, 31 
Wild Cat, Ky., 329 
Wilderness campaign, the, 108, 198 

et seq., 252 et seq., 260 
Wilson, Colonel Lewis, 21 



Wilson, Major-General James H., 
at Winchester, Va., 147; at Yel- 
low Tavern, Va., 211; operations 
of, in 1865, 77; at Selma, Ala., 97 
et seq.; captured Montgomery, 
Ala., 103; captured Macon, Ga., 
104; received news of Lee's sur- 
render, 104; features of his cam- 
paign, 104 et seq. 

Winchester, Va., battle of, 142 et 
seq.; Union loss at, 156; rebel 
loss at, 157 

Wisconsin, regiment of. Twelfth, 8 

Womeldorf, Lieutenant George D., 
94 

Wood, Brigadier-General Thomas 
J., at Chickamauga, 31, 395 

Woods, Brevet Major-General Chas. 
R., at Columbia, S. C, 16 et seq. 

Woodward, Lieut. -Colonel John R., 
115 

Wright, M^or-General Horatio G., 
at Fort Stevens, 122 (note) ; pur- 
sued General Early, 126; at Win- 
chester, Va., 145 et seq.; investi- 
gated the evacuation of Cumber- 
land Gap, 354 et seq. 

Wright, Mrs. C. J., 134 

Yellow Tavern, Va., battle of, 210 

et seq. 
Young's Bridge, S. C, 7 

Zollicoffer; Brigadier-General Felix 
K., 331 ; death of, 332 



